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THIS JOURNAL has been founded on the conviction 
that a constructive treatment of Christianity will make 
for a better understanding between the isolated Commun- 
ions of Christendom. The destructive method has had 
its full opportimity and will continue to have it and ought 
to have it. But it has developed no power to unite and 
it is most effective in promoting division. 

It is not neutral territory that is sought, where courtesy 
and diplomacy would naturally tend to avoid issues and 
to round off the sharp edges of truth and conviction, 
but rather common ground where loyalty to Christ and 
to convictions about Him and His Church will be secure 
from the tendenqy to mere compromise or to superficiid 
and artificial comprehension. The piu*pose is to create an 
atmosphere of mutual confidence and to induce a better 
understanding and a truer sense of fellowship. 

This journal is and must be unofficial. The Churches 
are not and in the nature of things cannot make them- 
selves responsible for it. It will be responsible for the kind 
of writers admitted to its pages, but the writers alone will 
be responsible for what appears over their own names. 

Two conditions are imposed: First, that the Faith and 
Work and Thought of eadi Communion shall be presented 
in its absolute integrity including and not avoidmg differ- 
ences; and second, that no attack with polemical animus 
shall be made on others. 

The CoNSTRuenvE Quabterlt recognizes the need 
that is finding expression in every organized Christian 
Church — ^the need of the impact of the whole of Chris- 
tianity on the race. It has no scheme for propagating 
a system for the unity of Christian Churches. It will 
therefore have no editorial pronouncements. It offers 
itself rather as a Forum where the isolated Churches 
of Christendom may reintroduce themselves to one 
another through the things that they themselves posi- 
tively hold to be vital to Christianity. 

The Constructivb invites the free, living and delib- 
erate statement of actual, operative belief. 
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The Orthodox Church of 
Constantinople 

By I. I. SOKOLOFF, 

Professor of ihe History of the Greek Eastern Church in the 
Imperial Ecclesiastical Academy, Petrograd.^ 

The Church of Constantinople has the place of honour 
among the other autocephalous Orthodox Churches of 
the East. Its historical destinies are linked in an immedi- 
ate way with the Church of Byzantium, from which it 
has inherited its whole life and activity. Its history is 
the direct continuation of what preceded it in the past of 
the Byzantine Empire, on the ruins of which it still 
preserves its existence. As a state, Byzantium has fallen, 
but the Church of Byzantium still lives and continues 
its constructive activity, seeking a more complete self- 
d^nition in the Church of Constantinople, which is its 
spiritual successor. When Byzantium perished the best 

^Translated by Vera Johnston 
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of its ecclesiastical traditions were passed on to the eccle- 
siastical neo*Hellenism, which in many ways still radi- 
ates the light of its glorious past. The Constantinopolitan 
Church of our time is still the Greek Church of the early 
Christian centuries, of Constantine the Great, of the 
Ecumenical Cpuncils, and the brilliant mediaeval days, 
but in a different era which began when Constantinople 
fell, in 1458. It still is the Byzantine Church of old. 
Under the new conditions created by the downfall of the 
Empire and by a Mussulman monarchy spreading itself 
on its ruins, it has ever since been known under the name 
of the Great Church of Christ. It is this Church which is 
the subject of the present essay, especially its organiza- 
tion in the historical light of its recent past. 

I 

The exterior position of the Church of Constantinople 
at the present day is the direct outcome of the order 
which it received inmiediately after Byzantium was con- 
quered by the Turks, and a new alien empire, with its 
own original political and social organizations, was started 
on the ruins. Constantinople fell under the arms of the 
Osman Turks, May 29, 1458. The death agony of the 
Byzantine Empire was long and painful, and Orthodox 
Christians bitterly lamented the fallen glory and the 
humiliation of the famous Cathedral of Sancta Sophia, 
which was turned into a Mussidman mosque. The 
Church of Constantinople endured, together with the 
Empire, all the calamities and privations of a long strug- 
gle with the Osman Turks. But, having lost in Con- 
stantinople the shelter of an Orthodox empire, it entered, 
in the second half of the fifteenth century, on a new 
period of its historical life. Within the Empire the 
Church stood as a separate organization, both ecclesiastic 
and civic, keeping the right to confess its faith, to perform 
its rites and to keep its own holidays. In the person of 
the Ecumenical Patriarch it had its own superior ad- 
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ministrative and legal power, the Holy Synod sharing 
this power; all the Orthodox clergy were free from all 
State taxation. In fact, the Church was entirely inde- 
pendent in governing the social life of the Greeks, In 
the schools it founded the teaching was done in Greek, 
adapted to the needs and demands of the local Orthodox 
conmiunities. It owned the churches, monasteries, char- 
itable institutions, ecclesiastical and private property. 
The Patriarch of Constantinople was allowed to be 
ecdesiastically primtis inter pares, among the other 
Orthodox Eastern Patriarchs, that is to say, of Alexandria, 
of Antioch and of Jerusalem, the provinces and flocks of 
which were also part of the Turkish Empire. He was 
the representative of the Church of Constantinople, the 
presiding bishop in the Holy Synod, and the chief guide 
of the religious life in the whole Ecumenical Patriarchate. 
His duty was to carry out the decrees of the Holy Synod. 
He was the spiritual father, the chief pastor of clergy 
and people. In fact, he preserved all the spiritual 
rights and prerogatives of the Byzantine Ecumenical 
Patriarch. 

Having preserved the supreme ecclesiastical power 
developed by Byzantium, the Patriarchs of Constanti- 
nople added to it considerable civil authority under the 
Turks. They were responsible before the Porte for the 
submission of all the Christians they represented, and 
for their strict compliance with the demands of the 
Government. The Patriarch saw that the Christians 
kept their oath of allegiance and, in case any of his 
people shirked obeying the Government, he was to re- 
monstrate with them and advise them; when it was neces- 
sary, he had the right to arrest the culprits and to subject 
them to his condemnation and even imprisonment. Law 
cases, in which archbishops were involved, were examined 
in the capital in the presence of the Patriarch. If the 
civil law of the country demanded the arrest of a member 
of the clergy or a monk, the arrest could be made only 
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by order of the Patriarch. All the lawsuits of Christians 
concerning matters of marriage and inheritance by will 
belonged to the jurisdiction of the Patriarch. Even 
criminals were examined by the Patriarch. He also had 
the right of collecting money for the needs of the Church 
and Patriarchate from the clergy and laymen, and was 
to enforce the statutes of the trade guilds of Christians 
and of the various corporations, also the financial agree- 
ments of individuals. In general, the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople was not only the spiritual head but also the 
civic chief of the Christians of all the Ecumenical Patri- 
archate. In fact, it can be said that under Turkish rule 
he acquired powers which he did not possess in the days of 
JSyzantium, practically incarnating in his person the dual 
power of the Byzantine Church and State. Being the 
civil representative and the chief hierarch of the Church 
which in honour was above the other patriarchates, the 
Archbishop and Patriarch of Constantinople, the capital 
of the empire, the "new Rome", he, had many actual 
prerogatives which the Patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch 
and Jerusalem did not have, and so these latter had to 
deal with the Turkish Government through him, attend- 
ing, with his help, to all their rights and duties in regard 
to their own patriarchates and their own flocks. As to 
the metropolitans, archbishops and bishops of the patri- 
archate of Constantinople, who within their owiv provinces 
had exactly the same rights and privileges which the 
Ecumenical Patriarch had in the whole Church of Con- 
stantinople, they could come into relation with the Porte 
concerning the affairs of their provinces only through his 
medium. In this way the patriarchate represented in 
its inner order a kind of separate Orthodox monarchy 
within the Mussulman monarchy, with the Patriarch 
and the Synod vested with the highest administrative 
and juridical authority. 

Unfortunately at times this independence was merely 
de jure. The edicts of the Sultan in reality regulated 
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the inner freedom of the Church in every detail as well 
as the independence of the Patriarch, his rights and 
pronomia. The life of the Church was an uninterrupted 
series of privation and persecution, during almost five 
centuries. The treatment of Christians in Turkey showed 
that their right of independence was abused openly and 
systematically, in violation of all human dignity. As 
members of the empire they really had no equal rights 
with the others, for their cruel and inhuman conquerors 
could always find a way to take from them their posses- 
sions, their honour and their very life. At the election 
of every new Patriarch the edict of the Sultan enumerated 
all the rights of Ecmnenical Patriarchs with many details, 
the edict always being solemnly handed to the new 
Patriarch. But in reality these rights became more and 
more disregarded and minimized. The Turkish states- 
men constantly doing violence to the juridical rights of 
the Ecumenical Patriarch, his see in Constantinople, 
placed so unusually high, surrounded by a halo of glory 
and greatness, uniting in one person the religious and the 
national ideals of the Greeks, gradually began to decline, 
losing its radiance and becoming the weapon of the love 
of power and of party usurpation. And, of course, the 
chief cause of this humiliation lay in the antagonism of 
the Christian Church towards the system which was at 
the very foundation of its existence in a Mussulman 
empire. In its very essence this system was artificial and 
dissembling, having been dictated by no principle of 
conscious religious tolerance, but merely by political 
and economic calculation, diametrically opposed to the 
fundamental prescriptions of the Koran and the Mussul- 
man law, which demanded an entire and perfect isolation 
of the Mussulman from the Christian; so it brought about 
violence and arbitrary dealings on the part of the one 
and servile subjection on the part of the other. It is 
dear that the order of a Christian commimity in Turkey, 
reposing as it did on principles which could not exist 
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side by side, contained in its very essence the possibil- 
ity of every calamity. 

And, indeed, beginning with the second half of the 
fifteenth century the history of the Church of Constan- 
tinople is an uninterrupted martyrology of the Orthodox 
clergy and their flocks under the Turkish yoke. The very 
Sultan Mahomet 11 (145&-1481) who established the 
new modus vivendi for the Church in Constantinople, 
was the first to break his own regulations. Christian 
churches were tiuned into mosques. Christians were 
islanuzed against their will. Men were ruthlessly mas- 
sacred and women were outraged. Extremely heavy taxes 
were established. Christian cities were barbarously de- 
stroyed with all their memorials of Byzantine culture. 
The Patriarchs were prevented from using their own 
prerogatives; seven of them were deposed. These were 
some of the shameless acts of Mahomet II. His successors 
from Bajazid H (1481-1512) down to Abdul Hamid I 
(1774-1779) practised the same poliqy towards Christians. 
The Patriarchs at their election were forced to pay tribute, 
which gradually grew to be the tremendous sum of 4,000 
gold pieces. Changing Patriarchs being of great material 
profit, the Turkish rulers very heartily approved of their 
change. Later on, beginning with the seventeenth cen- 
tury, having given its permission to the Patriarchs of 
Constantinople to take a trip into Russia for the piu*pose 
of collecting alms, the Porte accused them on their return 
of being so fond of Russia as to be politically untrust- 
worthy, forcing them to spend Russian money to make 
themselves immune from the gallows. There even were 
some historically authentic assassinations of Patriarchs. 
After the execution of Parthenios HI the Sultan ordered 
that in future the newly elected Patriarchs should not 
appear before him to receive their berat, that hencefor- 
wiurd it was to be handed to them by the Grand Vizier 
(chief minister); he forbade them to use the palanquin 
at their official appearances, or to come to the Porte 
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accompanied by twelve metropolitans, as formerly it was 
their custom. The Patriarch's right of personal audience 
and receiving the berat from the Sultan's hand was re- 
stored only in 1834, under Patriarch Constantius H and 
Sultan Mahomet H. Owing to the constant changing 
of Patriarchs and the increase of taxations and bribes, 
which brought them immunity from all sorts of humilia- 
tions and insults, the treasury of the patriarchate was 
not only empty but burdened with various so-called 
palace debts. The Patriarchs suffered from lack of means, 
and the life of some of them was full of privations. In 
1520, under Sultan Selim I, the first attempt was made 
to turn all Christian churches into mosques and to islam- 
ize all the Christians, or else to exterminate them com- 
pletely as the enemies of the Prophet and his Koran. 
Christians prevented the carrying out of the latter in- 
tention by means of various testimonials and bribes, but 
their churches, both in the capital and the provincial 
towns, were almost without exception delivered into 
Mussulman hands. Instead of well built stone churches, 
the Christians erected low wooden buildings, without 
cupolas or bell-towers, with iron doors and grated, narrow 
windows almost under the roof, surrounded with high 
stone walls or thickly planted trees; and the poor sound of 
a wooden mallet striking a wooden board replaced the 
tolling of bells. Under Suleiman^I, the attempt to make 
mosques out of churches was repeated, and much money 
was spent by the Christians. The same Sultan ordered 
the cross to be taken from the cupola of the Cathedral of 
Pammacarista (The Most Blessed Virgin), and, in 1586, 
the Cathedral itself was taken from the Christians and 
turned into a mosque, although Pammacarista had been 
the seat of the Patriarchs ever since 1455. The position 
of the patriarchate was very painful. Violence, insults, 
humiliations and murders were quite common occur- 
rences. Christians suffered much from the central gov- 
ernment, from the superior and inferior state officials, 
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from tax collectors and bailiffs, but above all from the 
fanatical janizaries and the crude uneducated Turkish 
masses. No nation was ever so oppressed by its con- 
querors; no nation ever suffered so much from a despotism 
which gave the Christians no chance to breathe freely, 
and forced them to hide their wives and daughters from 
the conquerors, to conceal their possessions, and even the 
exterior walls of their homes, in order not to give an 
impression of wealth. It was a despotism under which 
children, as soon as they were conscious, received im- 
pressions of servitude and oppression. De jure M urad IV 
destroyed the shameful duty of the sons' tithe, but de 
facto it lingered on for a long time. In Turkey, Christians 
had neither political nor civic rights; more than this, in 
spite of the prorumia, they were deprived of the right 
to confess their religious belief and were subject to con- 
stant persecution and suffering for Christ's sake. Many 
earned the crown of martyrdom for the holy Orthodox 
faith. According to the Greek records, there were about 
three hundred holy martyrs who were glorified by the 
Church of the East under the Turkish yoke. And who 
knows how many more remained unknown to history! 

In the nineteenth century the position of Christians 
changed but little for the better. Sultan Selim HI (1789- 
1807), it is true, entered the path of reforms and founded 
the Turkish tansimat (the organic law of the Turkish 
Empire) but his reforms were only relatively important 
and had only a limited application. His successor. Sultan 
Mahomet 11 (1808-1889) dispensed with the principles 
of the announced tansimat and directly opposed the 
Christians. Then began the bloody period of the Greek 
revolt of 1821-1826, which plunged the Church of Con- 
stantinople into such an abyss of calamities and horrors, 
that it seemed to be reliving the heathen persecutions of 
the early centuries. During this stormy time the Turks 
hanged Patriarch Gregory V.,onEaster Sunday, and Patri- 
arch Cyril VI, within the same week; eighty metropoli- 
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tans, archbishops and bishops, and a great number of 
clergy and monks were murdered. However, the Greek 
people came out victorious from this prolonged struggle 
with the enemies of Christian civilization, and built up 
a new home of Hellenism in the free kingdom of Greece. 
On the other hand, having concluded the Adrianople 
peace treaty with Russia, Mahomet H published, in 1839, 
the Gtdhani'hatH'Sheriff (an Imperial command), mark- 
ing out the general basis for the future legislation which 
was to guarantee the safety of Christians in life, honour, 
property, regulation of taxes and the order of military 
service. But the aroused hopes of the Christians were not 
justified. The Gtdhani-hatti'Sheriff was but an adroit 
move on the part of Turkish diplomacy to draw the at- 
tention of the patriarchate away from Russia, and to 
place on Turkey, in the eyes of Europe, the obligation to 
protect Christians. Consequently, the reforms of Sultan 
Abdul Mejid (1839-1861) were few and not important. 
During the Crimean War Russia energetically defended 
the Turkish Christians. On the strength of the Treaty 
of Paris of 1856, Abdul Mejid published his celebrated 
hatti-humayun (irrevocable decree) accepting new obliga- 
tions with regard to the tansimat, in the eyes of Europe 
and Christians. By the same move the government of 
Turkey secured for itself the protection of Europe against 
Russia's interference with the fate of the Christians. In 
reality, Abdul Mejid not only did nothing to legalize 
the social and economic conditions of the Christians, but 
even found in the haUi-humayun of 1856 a legal justifi- 
cation for starting a movement against the patriarchal 
authority, in order to shake the legal standing of the 
proTumia. This was attained by an application of the 
principle divide et impera. The Porte introduced strife 
and division between the Patriarch and the Holy Synod, 
between the clergy and the laymen. Towards the end of 
Abdul Mejid's reign the Christians were in a terrible 
condition, as witnessed by the official report of the British 
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Consuls in Turkey. Sultan Abdul Azis (1861-1876) was 
destined to publish laws in accordance with conditions 
formulated by the Treaty of Paris and the obligations of 
the hatti'humayun. And, indeed, under this Sultan, 
the Koran, the Shariat (religious and civil law), as the 
basic codes of the Mussulman law, and the numerous 
newly published volumes of the civil law were all placed, 
side by side. It really seemed that a new era was begin- 
ning for the Christians in Turkey. But the belief that 
once a law is accepted it has to be complied with, and is 
binding on all cultured men, community or state, is 
entirely unapplicable to Turkey as regards the Christians. 
The laws of Abdul Azis were not published for any prac- 
tical application to the conditions of the Christians in 
order to improve them, but merely as the fulfilment of 
a promise made to all Europe, as a kind of lightning 
conductor, in case Russia and the other powers asked 
questions and made demands. In reality these laws 
never were carried out, even to a small extent, and under 
Abdul Azis the Christians were just as badly off. Con- 
sequently Russia was forced once more to protect its 
co-religionists by armed force against the arbitrary per- 
secutions of the Mussulmans. The last Sultan of the 
nineteenth century, Abdul Hamid 11, began his reign 
by an adoption of a constitution, which was soon buried 
in the archives of the dewan. He continued by a 
systematic realization of the principles of Pan-Islamism, 
whose motto was "Turkey for the Turks", and an open 
persecution of the Church, and his reign ended by a 
regular bloody terror. After the bloody Abdul Hamid H 
was deposed, July 10, 1908, Sultan Mahomet V ascended 
the throne, and a constitution was announced in Turkey 
proclaiming the equality of Turks and Christians, and 
everybody's liberty. A good deal of time has gone by 
since then, but the position of the Church of Constanti- 
nople is in no wise improved. Constitutional blessings 
joyously greeted by the Christians have hardly touched 
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their existence and habits. Under the constitution the 
Christians are still without the protection of the laws. 
More than this, under the banner of the constitution the 
government of the Young Turks has undertaken a sys- 
tematic campaign against the ancient rights and pronomia 
of the Church of Constantinople, trying to deprive it of 
self-government in interior aflPairs and to shake the 
foundations of its independent existence. Patriarch 
Joachim HI, who died in 1912, and Patriarch Gcermanos V 
(since January 28, 1918) had to struggle very tenaciously 
and energetically against the Moslem Government in 
order to protect the ancient pronomia of the Orthodox 
Church, without which it cannot exist in a Mussulman 
state. 

But now arose the terrific conflagration of the great 
European war, into the funnel of which Turkey was 
also drawn. Its red flames, arising over Constantinople, 
have also lit up the martyr existence of the Orthodox 
Christians in Turkey. More than once the all-consmning 
flame seemed to touch the Ecumenical Patriarchate, 
threatening to reduce to ashes the great autocephalous 
Church of Christ. Alarming tidings reach us of the total 
destruction by the Turks of the ancient ecumenical pro^ 
nomia. But this must not be. Just is the word spoken 
by the Lord to the Church of Ephesus, in the Apocalypse: 
"I know thy works, and thy labour, and thy patience. . . 
And that thou hast borne much, and hast patience, and 
for my name's sake hast laboured, and hast not fainted" 
(Rev. «: 2-8). 

n 

The Church of Constantinople existed during centuries 
in the midst of such uncertainty and privations, it was so 
overburdened, that the world should admire its patience. 
And, indeed, it is a wonder that the Greeks did not 
perish in the stifling Mussulman atmosphere, but on the 
contrary succeeded in saving their holy faith and the 
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rights and privileges of the Church. They preserved the 
sense of their nationality and kept their own language. 
In this is the greatest historical merit of their nation. 

However, there are several factors which helped them 
in this glorious mission. First of all we must mention 
the saving guidance of the Great Church of Christ, which 
suflPered as bitterly as the masses but always kept watch- 
ing the purity of Orthodoxy, and helped the people in 
the struggle against their fanatical foes, preventing the 
Greeks from forgetting their great past, ecclesiastic, 
patristic, and historic. By doing this the Church not only 
saved the freedom of its own life, but was victorious over 
the treacherous Islam. Many are the glorious pages his- 
tory preserves of the painful period when persecuted 
Christianity worked against the Mussulman dominion. 
Many are the pages marked by heroic self-sacrifice and 
achievement of the Patriarchs, always ready to lay down 
their lives for the faith of Christ. Their example was fol- 
lowed by hosts of bishops, priests and monks, and as to 
the uneducated masses, a stranger reading the Greek 
annals of this epoch hesitates what strikes him most — ^the 
force of the people's faith or the superhuman inventive- 
ness of their cruel torturers. The Greek Church placed 
new foundations on the slain bodies of martyrs. To the 
end of time their glorious names will bear witness that 
in spite of persecution the true spirit of religion can be 
victorious over the crude power of despotism. 

Another powerful factor was the activity of the phana^ 
riotSy that is, the descendants of the Byzantine aristoc- 
racy. They added in support of the Orthodox Church 
the influence of what their national civilization had of 
the best; they founded schools, supported men of learn- 
ing, and aided the Patriarchs in every possible way. On 
the other hand, the uneducated masses produced their 
Hefts (heroes of the mountains), and their armatoli (bands 
of militia), who fought the Turks uninterruptedly, always 
hoping to overthrow the hateful yoke and to win the right 
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to a life of freedom and equality. Insurrections of Greek 
patriots of this typey knights-errant and heroes of the 
woody hills and gorges of Olympus, Pindus, Parnassus, 
Maina, Sula and Ida, did much for their country and their 
faith. The Turks were in real jeopardy through their 
efforts, and on the other hand, these efforts helped the 
Christians to hope for a better future. 

Lastly, the terrible hardships of Christians under the 
Turkish yoke found fervent sympathy in Russia. Dur- 
ing many centuries Russia helped its co-religionists finan- 
cially and by offering them moral support and a safe shel- 
ter within its own boundaries. Ever since Peter the Great, 
Russia assumed the duties of diplomatic patronage and 
armed defence of Christians in Turkey. The treaties of 
Kuchuck Kainarji in 1774, and of Jassi in 17S1, the 
"Greek Projects'' in 1782, the treaty of Bukarest m 1812, 
the Convention of Ackerman in 1826, the treaties of 
Adrianople m 1829, of Paris m 1866, of Berlm m 1878— 
these are an eloquent testimony of the support Russia 
gave to the Orthodox Christians of the East. 

And so, in spite of the centuries of strife and privations, 
the Church of Constantinople continued to exist and 
even to display an inner vital activity which expressed 
itself in its original administrative and judicial order and 
its lofty religious and moral standards. 

m 

During the Turkish period the Ecumenical Patriarch 
of Constantinople was the centre of the religious and 
national life of his people. His was not only the supreme 
ecclesiastical authority but a civic power also over all 
the Christian conmiunities in Turkey, for he was en- 
trusted with the duty of representation and responsibility 
for all the Christian subjects of the Sultan in both the 
religious and the social sense. The thoughts of all, in his 
province, were centred on the modest dwelling of the 
Patriarch, first in his house attached to the Cathedral of 
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the Most Blessed ViTgm» and last, after several changes 
of abode, in Phanara, near the Cathedral of St. George. 
Everybody's eyes were on the brightly shining cross of 
the patriarchal cathedral, under which lived the spiritual 
master of the Christians, their lord, guide, and repre- 
sentative, invested With authority and power, trusted to 
guide the character and direction of the social and eccle- 
siastical life of the Greeks. 

Since 145S until now, the patriarchal throne has had 
101 occupants, but there have been 161 elections, as some 
of the Patriarchs served more than once, in fact, from two 
to five times, and in one case six times. Even the Gen- 
eral Canonisms of 1858-1860 failed to guarantee the 
Patriarch's election for life, or for more than three years. 
It was quite unstable, in spite of the herats and firmans 
of the Sultans or even the General Canonisms. No 
Patriarch was ever certain of his next day. Some mem- 
bers of the Porte were for ever scheming and intriguing 
against the Patriarchs untQ the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Still, in spite of all the instability of their 
thrones, the Ecumenical Patriarchs were enormously 
active. Without any doubt, they all were the best of 
their time and nationality, with highly cultured minds 
and lofty self-sacrificing ideals. On the other hand, 
they understood the practical problems and needs of the 
Christian people, and gave all their energies to the suc- 
cessful service of God. It is to the Patriarchs of Con- 
stantinople that the Greeks owe the independence of 
their Church and the intact purity of their Orthodox doc- 
trine. Owing to the labours of the Patriarchs, the Greek 
nationality became status in statu in the midst of the 
Mussulmans, enjoying the truly Christian knowledge and 
living its civic and social life in all possible complete- 
ness. Even the less gifted and experienced of the Patri- 
archs faithfully guarded the traditional standards of their 
more talented predecessors. The minor clergy and the 
people also did all they could to give the patriarchal au- 
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thority to the most deserving, to realize which they often 
had to overcome great obstacles and to attain their 
object in the midst of the antagonism of the Porte, the 
squabbles of party interests and pressure from the out- 
side. This was the reason why some of the Patriarchs 
came back to the office several times. None of them 
sought the responsibilities and heavy labours of the office, 
which was abundant in ^^great and bitter afflictions'', but 
they answered the call of the Church, submitting them- 
selves to the unanimous wish of the clergy and the people. 

Until the middle of the nineteenth century the admin- 
istrative and judicial order of the patriarchate preserved 
the type with which it had been stamped by the Byzantine 
organization. The present type is founded on the Gen- 
eral Canonisms, which embodied a statute new to the 
Orthodox Christian subjects of the Sultan. It was com- 
posed in 1858-1860 by a special committee of clergy and 
laymen at the request of the Turkish Government, guided 
in its turn by the famous hatti-humayun of 1856. The 
patriarchate was reluctant to undertake these reforms 
as it was evident that the Turkish Government intended 
to use administrative reforms merely as the means for 
limiting the rights of the chief hierarch and introducing 
strife among the church workers. 

The General Canonisms were formulated under ex- 
tremely disturbing and unpropitious conditions; the new 
laws lacked many points and had many deficiencies; later 
on some of the Patriarchs even tried to revise them. 
However, after some fashioning on the part of the Porte 
the (jeneral Canonisms became the guiding law in the 
Church of Constantinople, influencing all its legal and 
administrative work. 

The full title of the Patriarch is: Bis Holiness the Most 
Holy and Divine Lord and Master, the Archbishop of 
Constantinople and New Rome, and Ecumenical Patri- 
arch. At present the throne is occupied by His Holiness 
Germanos V, one of the most cultured and energetic hier- 
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archs of the Orthodox East. He became especially 
prominent under the murderous Sultan Abdul Hamid II 
by his courageous defence of the Church prerogatives. 
We were told that, irritated by clerical opposition, this 
Sultan threatened to inflict severe punishment on the 
most zealous among the hierarchs. The Most Reverend, 
Germanos, who at that time (1890) was the Metropolitan 
of Heradia, replied to this: '^our Majesty knows that 
the patriarchate has more gates than one, on which a lot 
of Archbishops can be put to death in the same way as 
Patriarch Gregory V", and he handed a rope to the 
Sultan. The patriarchate won that time. 

IV 

The Patriarch rules the Church with the collaboration 
of the Holy Synod. The Holy Synod consists of twelve 
metropolitans under the Patriarch's diairmanship, and 
according to an ancient tradition it is considered to 
embody the spiritual power of all the Orthodox Christians 
of the patriarchate collectively. The right of being called 
to the Synod belongs to all the metropolitans equally. 
New members are called for two years in succession, but 
one-half of the members, that is, six metropolitans, are 
renewed yearly. Only very aged hierarchs may refuse 
to take part in the synodal work. All the others must 
come to Constantinople without delay. Three months 
before the end of the year the Patriarch, together with 
the Synod, choose two men on each of three lists which 
record all the metropolitans, and it is an ancient custom 
that the first and the last on each list are called. The 
treasury of the patriarchate pays them, while they sit in 
the Synod, a small simi barely covering expenses. It is 
the Synod's duty to attend to all the spiritual needs of 
the people in accordance with the canons. They attend 
to the calling and transferring of archbishops, the pres- 
ervation and improvement of monasteries and the theo- 
logical school on Halki Island, the guarding of the 
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Orthodox Christians from all harmful outside influences 
able to distort their religious sense, the finding of worthy 
priests capable of preaching the word of God to the 
people, the publishing and spreading of books and manuals 
for the use of the clergy and the parishioners, and the 
keeping of their own printing press. In all these the Holy 
Synod is to deal directly with the diocesan archbishops, 
no interference from the outside being allowed. Any act 
of the Synod taking place without the knowledge and 
concurrence of the Patriarch has no force; neither has 
any act which comes from the Patriarch unassisted. On 
the other hand, the Patriarch is obliged to accept and 
carry out any resolution made by the majority of the 
Synod. It is the duty of the members of the Synod to 
work harmoniously with the Patriarch, showing him 
always the deference due to the chief hierarch. But if 
the Patriarch exceeds his spiritual rights and shows no 
wish to accept the remonstrance of the Synod, after the 
first and second time, the Synod must communicate with 
the members of the Mixed Council and repeat together 
with them the same deferential remonstrances. If after- 
wards the Patriarch still persists, the two institutions 
together present a written report to the supreme govern- 
ment and demand his deposition. The same process takes 
place if the Patriarch's error is of a civic nature, but in 
both cases, before any action can take place, it is neces- 
sary that two-thirds of the members of each institution 
should be of the same opinion. The Patriarch's attitude 
towards all the members of the Synod must be that of 
brotherly affection free from any influence of personal 
sympathies. If a member of the Synod speaks harshly 
to the Patriarch or visits some influential person without 
duly asking the Patriarch's permission, the latter is to 
speak to him privately in a brotherly way, then to do the 
same in the presence of the Synod, and only, if neither 
has any efifect, is he to have recourse to severer measures. 
In voting and executive power, the members of the Synod 
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are exactly equal, no circumstance outside their synodal 
position having any influence whatever. If a vote is 
evenly divided, the preference is given to the side on which 
the Patriarch casts his vote. The Synod has a first and a 
second secretary, both chosen from the clergy, and its 
sessions are held three times a week. The synodal docu- 
ments sent to the Porte must be stamped with the seal 
of six parts, each of which is kept by a metropolitan in 
the second year of his term, and the key of which is kept 
by the Patriarch. Every document is recorded and 
signed by the Patriarch and the Synod. 

V 

The other administrative institution in the patri- 
archate is the Mixed National Council. The origin 
of the Synod is lost in the remotest past, but the Coun- 
cil sprang up as a result of the General Canonisms, 
about 1860. 

The Mixed National Council consists of four bishops 
and eight laymen. It is presided over by one of the 
bishops, appointed by the Patriarch. When the nature 
of discussions demands the presence of the Patriarch, he 
is to take the presidential chair. At the approach of 
elections for the Council, the Patriarch sends out a cir- 
cular letter, and twenty-six candidates from the parishes 
are sent to Constantinople. The candidates must be over 
thirty, subjects of the Ottoman Empire of long standing, 
must have some experience of public affairs, must be re- 
spected by the Greeks and trusted by the Turks. The 
members are elected by a secret vote and introduced to 
the Turks for acceptance, after which they begin to dis- 
charge their duties during two years. The members of 
the Council are not paid and work for the good of their 
Church and their people. This Council also has two 
secretaries, for whom fluency in the Greek, Turkish, Bul- 
garian and French languages is obligatory. The Council 
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sits twice a week. The duties of the Council consist of 
taking care of the economic and financial conditions of 
schools, hospitals, and various charitable institutions, of 
controlling the activities of the officers of these institu- 
tions, of keeping account of the revenues and expenses of 
the Constantinople parishes, and the monasteries which 
depend on the patriarchate, also of examining lawsuits 
in which marriage dowries, legacies, and inheritances are 
concerned. Moreover, "every member of the Mixed 
National Council as well as every Orthodox Christian, 
having learned of some drfection of those in Holy Orders, 
is bound to inform the Patriarch and the Holy Synod so 
that they may take necessary measures'*. Just in this 
prescription and in the one which orders the members of 
the Council to see that the Patriarch keeps the holy 
places of the Orthodox in beautiful condition within the 
Ottoman Empire can be found a motive for interference 
and obstacle-making on the part of lay members with 
r^ard to purely ecclesiastical affairs. The seal of the 
Council consists of three parts, the keeping of which is 
divided between the four bishops and the eight lay mem- 
bers, the key being kept by the chairman. 

Besides the Holy Synod and the National Mixed Coun- 
cil there are some auxiliary institutions in the patriarchate 
with separate statutes and the duty of helping the Patri- 
arch in the carrying out of his many-sided lofty and re- 
sponsible functions. 

These auxiliary institutions are: the Central Eccle- 
siastical Epitropi, whose special duty is to examine the 
affairs concerning, first, public divine services and church 
discipline, second, the clergy of the diocese of Constanti- 
nople, and the books on ecclesiastical and religious sub- 
jects throughout the whole patriarchate; the Central 
Pedagogical Epitropi, which manages the public in- 
struction, and is responsible directly to the Patriarch; the 
Epitropi of Bishops' Property, which takes care of the 
possessions of deceased bishops and disposes of them 
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according to the bishops' wills and the demands of the 
General Canonisms; the Epitropi of Monasteries, which 
examines the reports of monasteries directly connected 
with the National Council and through it with the 
Patriarch and the Synod; the Epitropi of Controls, which 
revises the accounts of parish churches and schools; the 
Advisory Epitropi which counsels Christians on juridical 
and canonical questions. 

There also exist Epitropies for the management of the 
patriarchal vestments, church plate and library, for 
supervising the great national school on the Halki Island, 
the publishing of the magazine of the patriarchate called 
**Tke Church TruiK\ and others. The patriarchate keeps 
a notary who certifies all kinds of documents concerning 
marriages, baptisms, kinships, legacies, etc. 

Lastly, at the disposal of the Patriarch there is an Otto- 
man chancery which attends to the official correspondence 
between the Patriarch and the Turks. Around the 
Ecumenical Patriarch are gathered ecclesiastics and secu- 
lar officers composing the patriarchal court. In Byzan- 
tium they used to be numerous and magnificent, but now 
there are but a few surviving remnants of past glories, 
many offices having mere titulary importance. 

The Great Protosinkelos is the chief assistant of the 
Patriarch. He is a member of various Epitropies and 
acts as vicar in the parochial government, etc. The 
Great Logophet is the mediator between the Patriarch 
and the Turkish Government. He is a layman, a member 
of some aristocratic Greek family. He has the title of 
arhomtj and there is a special rite of consecration at his 
entering office. The Patriarch elects him, but, as he has 
so much to do with the Porte, the consent of the Turks is 
necessary to his election. In the old days the Great 
Logophet's influence was tremendous in all ecclesiastical 
matters, but his importance is on the wane, owing to the 
Ottoman Empire having become constitutional and to 
some other circumstances. 
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VI 

Until the last Balkan war, the Church of Constanti- 
nople consisted of one archiepiscopacy, eighty-eight 
metropolies, fourteen independent episcopacies, and two 
exarchates. Owing to the alarming political condition, 
the Church of Constantinople has not as yet been able 
to formulate its relation to the dioceses which ceased to 
be part of Turkey, according to the Treaty of Bukarest 
in 191S, and were allotted to Greece, Serbia, Bulgaria and 
Montenegro. 

The archiepiscopacy, situated within Constantinople 
and its suburbs,is governed by Patriarch Germanos V, as 
Archbishop of New Rome. At the beginning of 1914 there 
were one hundred and twenty bishops and priests in this 
diocese, some of whom were rectors of parishes, and some 
of whom discharged the duties of confessors. Of these 
people with clerical training, the greater part studied in 
the Halki theological school, but there are some who at- 
tended the theological faculty of the University of Athens, 
some who graduated in the theological school of the 
Holy Cross in Jerusalem, and a good many who went to 
the secular schools where classical studies predominate 
(classic gymnasia). 

The eighty-eight metropolies, as they exist now, are 
the result of a good many interior and exterior conditions 
which made the formation and dissolution of metropolies 
quite unusually frequent during the nineteenth century. 
The order of their formation is pointed out in the 38th 
Rule of the Sixth Ecumenical Council. The Patriarch 
of Constantinople keeps the list of all the metropolies, 
and their place on the list and the historical circumstances 
which accompanied their formation determine the titles 
of the metropolies of Caesarea, of Cappadocia, of Ephesus, 
of Heraclia, Nicodemia, etc. 

Of the fourteen independent episcopacies, one is located 
in the metropoly of Ephesus, one in that of Smyrna^ five 
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in Thessalonica, and sevjen on the Island of Crete. The 
two exarchates are located in Epirus and Patmos, the 
latter including the Monastery of St. John the Divine. 

The number of Orthodox Christians in the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate was about 7,000,000 before the present war. 
Not a very great number, yet there are over a hundred 
dioceses, varied in character and independent of each 
other. The whole patriarchate is imbued with a tendency 
to vary the diocesan rule according to the historical past 
and the present needs of the people. The populations 
are far from indifferent concerning either the form their 
ecclesiastical government assumes, or its perfection, the 
cathedral position of their metropolitans, the place of 
their diocese on the lists of the Patriarch, its boundaries, 
etc. There is motion and life in those aspects of the 
ecclesiastical community where a superficial observer 
would expect nothing but superannuation and death. 

Regulations forbid the people to take any part in the 
election of bishops, but in reality it happens pretty often 
that lay parishioners petition the Patriarch and the Holy 
Synod through their representatives in various institutions 
and corporations to send them this or that head pastor, 
whom they know and love. But it is a firmly established 
rule that the people are permitted to express themselves 
only in a positive way. Needless to say, the patriarchate 
is always willing to meet the wishes of the flocks halfway, 
whenever their opinions are just and well founded. The 
good of the Church and the interest of the parishioners 
are always the uppermost considerations of the patri- 
archate in all elections and transfers of bishops. Cases 
in which parishioners have protested against the decisions 
of the hierarchs are very rare, and have happened in the 
past under very unusual circumstances. 

In general, the parochial life of the Patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople, for all the variety and complexity of its re- 
lations, even from the civil and social points of view, is 
guided and controlled by the diocesan bishops who are 
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responsible for every detail in the life of their dioceses 
both to the Patriarch with his Synod and to the Turkish 
Government. 

VII 

In the Church of Constantinople the parish is originally 
built. Of course, there, as in Russia, the parish is based 
on the principles of Orthodoxy; the objects of the two 
are analogous in their religious, moral and charitable 
work, both having the same lofty christianizing influence 
on the masses. But owing to the peculiar exterior con- 
ditions during the many years under the Turkish yoke, 
the parish of the Constantinople patriarchate has ac- 
quired characteristic vitality, mobility and energy in all 
its functions. Its communal principles have attained an 
especially striking development. The roots of the 
neo-Greek parish community are hidden in Byzan- 
tine antiquity, but, under the pressure of despotism 
and slavery in Turkish territory, its power has grown 
in intensity, its energy has increased under the ne- 
cessity of constant centralizing, and has blossomed 
more luxuriantly in originality of form. Of course, 
its wealth of self-expression is not even throughout 
all the provinces of Turkey, which display wonder- 
ful variety under the influence of purely local condi- 
tions. 

The parish unit of Constantinople is unlike the parishes 
in the metropolies of Asia Minor, and its organizations 
are very different in the freedom-loving Epirus and the 
independent little Islands of the Greek Archipelago. 
Every parish lives and acts, conforming to a statute of 
its own, written or merely traditional. Among the men 
of learning, Russian or Greek, none has as yet undertaken 
the hard task of studying and classifying the general 
and particular principles which guide these organizations. 
I have at my disposal an enormous accumulation of writ- 
ten and printed material. Without any attempt at exam- 
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ining and classifying it, I state here that the parish unit 
of the Ecumenical Patriarchate has reached a high degree 
of inner development. There are systematic gatherings 
of the clergy and independent parishioners for the elec- 
tion of church and school wardens, responsible to the 
parish; the funds collected in the parish pay for the 
keeping of churches and schools, the support of the 
clergy and school teachers, the hospitals and almshouses. 
If a parish is not strong enough to fulfil the duties of 
communal activity, two or three parishes join forces and 
found middle schools, pay for a doctor and maintain a 
board for charitable work, which sometimes includes the 
supplying of dowries to poor brides. The custom of 
electing their clergy exists in but a few parishes; in Pera, 
for instance, and in Chalcedon, but in most of the parishes 
the clergy are appointed by the diocesan bishop, with the 
consent of the parishioners in case they express an opinion. 
However, the parishes can work only under the super- 
vision and authority of the diocesan bishop. All the 
parochial meetings take place with his permission, he 
sending his own epitropos to take the chair; all the 
elections must be sanctioned by him, the lists of voters as 
well as of candidates are also controlled by the bishop 
of the diocese. Throughout all the Ecumenical Patri- 
archate the collective and individual systems of church 
government work indivisibly together. The same blend- 
ing can be observed in other manifestations of the 
ecclesiastical life all over the Orthodox East, and it 
is a characteristic inheritance of hoary Byzantine an- 
tiquity. 

It should also be noted that under Patriarch Joachim 
HI, who died in 1912, a special committee of priests and 
laymen composed a single general statute for all the 
parishes of the patriarchate, but it has never been made 
to act. One of the Greek metropolitans said to me, 
'Tt is impossible to make all the people wear the same 
dress." 
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At present, monasticism in the Church of Constantmople 
is far from being in the brilliant condition of the time 
when all Orthodox Byzantium was said to be one huge 
monastery. After the fall of Byzantium the number of 
monasteries and monks gradually began to decrease. 
The calamities and terrors of the Turkish regime impov- 
erished the monasteries and made them scant. Turkish 
policy with regard to monasteries was the same as with 
regard to all the functions of the life of Christians. De 
jure monasteries were independent; de jajdo monks were 
persecuted and overtaxed. Mount AUios was less ac- 
cessible to Turkish violence and continued to be the 
chief hearth of the religious contemplative life for 
Greeks and Slavs alike. The Greek revolt of 1821 struck 
heavily at Orthodox monkhood. Many monasteries 
were destroyed, the monks were slaughtered or ran away, 
the property of the iQonasteries was looted. Even Mount 
Athos was in danger, but was saved from complete de- 
struction by the intercession of the Russian Emperor 
Alexander I. At the restoration of the monasteries in 
the nineteenth century, the monks showed no intense 
wish to come back. The growth of social interests, the 
improvements in the life of the Christians and the forma- 
tion of the free Greek kingdom took the attention of 
many away from the quiet lonely life in the monasteries, 
attracting many towards worldly activities. When the 
General Canonisms were composed a short general 
statute for monasteries was also drawn, but it failed to 
revive monasticism. Wh^, in 1864, the lands connected 
with the holy places of the East were confiscated in 
Rumania, the material support of many monasteries 
failed completely. Yet in the fiirst half of the nineteenth 
century, historical annals refer to two hundred monas- 
teries within the boundaries of the patriarchate. But 
Mount Athos is still the centre where monastic achieve- 
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ment is at its height, and ascetic virtues adorn a host of 
recluses. There are twenty monasteries, dating from long 
ago, many hermitages, cells and caves, in which salvation 
is sought by Greeks, Russians, Serbs, Bulgars, Rumanians 
and Georgians. 

The interior order of the monasteries is still determined 
by the monastic statutes of Byzantium. The monasteries 
are divided into groups, according to their interior order, 
the kind of life led by the monks, and the hierarchal au- 
thority on which they depend. Some are diocesan, de- 
pending on the diocesan authorities, others are paro- 
chial, around whose church a whole parish had clus- 
tered, and there are also monasteries belonging to 
the private persons who built them. But in matters 
of ecclesiastical administration they all depend, either 
directly on the Patriarch or on the nearest diocesan 
bishop. 

There are very few nunneries. Monasteries are gov- 
erned directly by their priors, elected by the brethren, 
but accepted by the Patriarch or the nearest bishop. 
Archimandrites or hiero-monks may become priors. They 
are elected for life but may be deposed in cases of abuse 
of power, with the knowledge and by permission of the 
bishop. If the monastery is large enough, the prior does 
not govern it alone, but is supported by elders forming the 
prior's council. Any Orthodox Christian who is of age 
may become a monk. But before the final taking of the 
religious habit he is to undergo a probation during a more 
or less extended period. After taking the habit, the new 
monk is to submit to the moral guidance of an elder 
whom he must obey absolutely in all that concerns his 
monastic attainments. There are several grades which a 
monk may attain in connection with his moral perfection. 
The world concepts of modem Greek monasticism are the 
direct outcome of Byzantine asceticism, the sources of 
which reached their greatest purity and depth in the 
teaching of St. Gregory Palamas. 
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IX 

The Greeks always were distinguished by their love 
of education. Founding a new parish, they begin to build 
a school at the same time with the church. After the fall 
of Byzantium, Greek civilization also declined. There 
was no more original scientific work. Men of learning 
became scarce, and the schools were able to follow only 
the most elementary programmes. But towards the end 
of the seventeenth century there began the renaissance 
of the Greek culture, and at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century it was able to show considerable results. 
For the most part, priests and monks were workers in 
this field. The Patriarch stood at their head, the pha- 
nariot aristocracy and the diocesan bishops helping him 
zealously. The monasteries were fortunately in possession 
(especially on Mount Athos) of magnificent libraries, 
collected when Byzantium was at its best, and these 
natiu*ally preserved the bright lights of knowledge and 
attracted men of learning from all countries. The mon- 
asteries kept schools for teaching their own probationers 
and the children of the neighbouring villages. With the 
conditions of their own lives bettered, the monks increased 
and widened their work of public instruction. Later on, 
a imiversity was founded in Athens. Learned Greeks 
entered into communication with Russian and Western 
men of learning; Greek youths were often sent to be 
educated abroad; the wealthy Greeks turned their phi- 
lanthropy to educational purposes, and the Patriarch and 
his clergy gave systematic help — all this together greatly 
raised the educational standards in the Ecumenical Patri- 
archate. It must be remembered that, in spite of their 
enormous taxation, the Turks never helped the Christians 
in matters of education, on the contrary, hindering it and 
raising obstacles whenever they could. The educational 
progress of the country is entirely the work of the Church 
and the nation. 
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The patriarchate's centre of learning is the theological 
school on Halki Island, not far from Constantinople, 
where the clergy of all three grades receive their training. 
Almost all the metropolitans were educated there, com- 
pleting their education later on in Athens, Russia and 
Western Europe. 

Side by side with schools of various types, the patri- 
archate has other organs of culture in the so-called 
syUogi or "societies" and "brotherhoods*'. Organized 
by private people, these societies work in accordance with 
a definite statute, which has received the approval of 
the Patriarch or the local metropolitan, trying to bring 
in new members. The members' donations support the 
work of all such organizations. The syUogi and brother- 
hoods publish scientific books, pursue archaeological and 
historical investigations, found schools, libraries and read- 
ing rooms, arrange public lectures and discussions, and 
work to awaken the love of education in the Greek masses 
by every means at their disposal, thus helping the similar 
activity of the Patriarch. We must give the place of 
honour to the ^^PhUologicos SyUogos^' of Constantinople, 
whose fiftieth anniversary was celebrated in 1911. The 
objects of this society are scientific and literary, and it 
really takes the place of an academy of sciences for the 
enslaved Hellenism. This syUogos consists of several 
divisions: philosophic, historic, archaeological, medical 
and juridical; political economy, philology and beUes 
lettres are also among its subjects. Its activity is very 
estimable and its scientific merits quite considerable. 

Among the provincial societies of this kind we must 
mention the one in Smyrna. It has many members who 
support people's schools and subsidize several popular 
preachers of the Word of God. In 1911, this society 
founded a religious weekly under the chief guidance of 
Chrysostomos, Metropolitan of Smyrna. 

The condition of theological science cannot be expected 
to be flourishing, after all the unpropitious centuries under 
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the Turkish yoke. But the nineteenth century, at any 
rate, can boast of a considerable group of learned men 
whose productiyeness is noteworthy and is still increas- 
ing. At present all those interested in the past history 
of the Orthodox Church could not dispense with the 
knowledge of modem Greek writings, especially in the 
ecclesiastical and historical branches. In short, it is 
time to give up the notion that modem Greece has no 
theological science. This is a mere prejudice created by 
the enemies of the Greeks and of the Orthodox Church. 
Of course, the serious drawback of the Middle Ages still 
exists: "Crraeci^«in<,f non [fejjrwnfwr.** The; prejudice is 
hard to fight, but still it is our fervent wish that, in the 
nearest future, the Church of Constantinople shall stand 
out among the other Orthodox Churches of the East in 
the trae halo of its past martyrdom and the well-eamed 
glory of its trae worth. So be it! 
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Some Aspects and Problems of 
Missions in the Far East 

Bt Robert E. Speer, MA., D.D., 
Lay Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in America. 

A recent visit to Siam, the Philippine Islands, Japan, 
Chosen and China has brought into clearer outline some 
aspects of the missionary enterprise in the Far East which 
had been already discerned and has suggested some 
new reflections. 

It is no longer possible to speak of the changing West 
and the immovable East. Once perhaps the East lifted 
its head to see the legions thunder by and then dropped 
to sleep again, but from that sleep there was a waking 
long ago. And nothing more clearly illustrates the unity 
of the world than the oneness of the forces which are mov- 
ing today in the life alike of the East and of the West. 
We have been travelling through these lands at the time 
of the European war, which is ten thousand miles away, 
but we have seen the eflfects of the war in every country 
where we have been and have realized clearly the truth 
of what Mr. Paish of the London Statist wrote some years 
ago of the economic community which the whole world 
has now become: 

''In fact there is no nation or people or individual which is not 
affected beneficially or prejudicially by the welfare or misfortune of 
all the world. A disaster from earthquake, from disease, from 
drought, from war, which falls upon any nation in these days affects 
the welfare of the whole world in greater or less degree, and on the 
other hand the progress of thought, the spread of education, the 
advance of invention, the growth of production, and, indeed, all 
things which raise the moral and material welfare of any nation, 
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bring in their train advantages to the whole race. Experience of 
the benefits of the increasing dependence of nation upon nation, 
which has been gained in the last centniy from the removal of the 
physical barriers which used to divide them, and from the supply of 
capital by one country to another, affords some idea of the great 
well-being to which the whole world will attain in the years that are 
yet to come from the ever growing movement towards the economic 
unity of the race.** 

Back of this economic unity lies the great fact of the 
moral imity of mankind. Once denied in theory and still 
often repudiated in practice, this truth is nevertheless 
making itself realized in every nation. In collision with 
it conceptions of ethnic religion, of zonal ethics, utterly 
break down. And if humanity is one, it must go on to 
find the one truth which can satisfy its deepest needs 
and guide to its largest destiny. The whole movement 
of the world's life today toward a deeper consciousness 
of its oneness is both a preparation and a search for 
Christianity. 

The idea that America is the great melting pot of the 
nations needs supplementing in the light of the facts of 
other lands. New York is indeed a great maelstrom of 
the races but they are almost exclusively the Western 
races. Honolulu presents an even more wonderful lab- 
oratory of racial intermixture with its population of 
26,041 Hawaiians, 3,734 Asiatic Hawaiians, 8,772 Cau- 
casian Hawaiians, 21,674 Chinese, 79,674 Japanese, 
22,303 Portuguese, 1,900 Spanish, 4,890 Porto Ricans, 695 
Blacks and Mulattos, 14,867 other Caucasians, and 7,269 
miscellaneous. The Malay peninsula is another cross- 
roads of the races. Here 11,065 Europeans, 10,807 
Eurasians, 1,412,196 Malays, 915,883 Chinese, 267,170 
Indians, and 32,849 from other races are poured into one 
of the greatest whirlpools of racial cross-breeding that can 
be found on the earth. A common language, unified 
communications and the strengthened national life are 
drawing together a dozen different strains in the Philip- 
pines. The Japanese and Koreans are engaged in an 
enormous racial interblending adopted as a deliberate 
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govemmental policy. In Bangkok one-fourth of the 
population is Chinese, and that population does not mark 
the limit of Chinese blood in the city. In addition there 
is a large population of Indians and Malays, there are 
Burmese and Shans, Eurasians, Cambodians, Laotians, 
Annamites, Javanese, Japanese, and a dozen Western 
nationalities. The isolation of the races has passed 
away. Not only are ideas running across the world con- 
temptuous of all national boundaries, but the racial bloods 
seem to be flowing to a common level. 

The deeply impressive fact as one views all this move- 
ment in Asia today is that the movement is not the enter- 
prise of individuab. Individuals are borne on the move- 
ment. What one feels is the heave of a mighty tide of 
life moving through the world, greater than men, greater 
than nations, bearing men and nations onward in the 
grip of great forces that clearly have an order within them 
and a purpose to fulfil. Both men and governments seem 
to be like playthings in the hands of these unseen energies. 
Economic facts are much stronger than men, and the man 
must be blind who cannot see that back of these economic 
facts, and handling them with a wisdom and a will that 
are absolute, stands God. As Mr. Outerbridge said once 
in a paper on shipping and its influence upon international 
unity, 

**So irresistible are the unseen forces bringing to the surface more 
enU^tened views as more difficult conditions arise, that it suggests the 
question — ^whether the all-wise Creator is not using economic law 
and necessity as one of the greatest fundamental forces in uplifting 
the moral chaj-acter and mental vision of humanity.*' 

It is increasingly clear that in this great process of 
progress those races will be able to serve best and con- 
tribute most which can bring into the common treasure 
the best character and the purest faith. It is the want of 
character, or of those qualities of character which make 
living progress possible, which is holding back the Asiatic 
races. In some qualities of character they surpass the 
Western nations but not in the qualities that contribute 
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to living progress. In those qualities perhaps the char- 
acter of India is most deficient, so that Mr. Dickinson's 
remark is justified, that India has more to gain and less to 
lose in the contact with Western peoples than any other 
Asiatic nation. But increasingly all the peoples of Asia 
are beginning to feel their need of the constructive and 
collective principles of life which are sweeping the world 
onward under the leadership of the Western races and 
which have the purest fountain of their virtues and the 
best corrective of their vices in Christianity. Yuan Shi 
Kai is reported to have said, ""I am not a Christian, I am 
a Confucianist, but unless the ethics of Christianity shall 
dominate the scholarship of China, there is no hope for 
the Republic.'' It is not a question of domination merely. 
The real problem is one of energization, and it is not a 
matter of Chinese scholarship alone but of Asiatic char- 
acter. 

It is not personal character alone that is needed al- 
though that is the fundamental thing. It is personal 
character so generalized and massed that it can function 
through a national consciousness. The Eastern nations 
are becoming aware of this also, and at the same time 
that they have to find the springs at which individual 
character can be formed, they must build the sense of 
national personality, which can only be built out of a 
right racial character in which the virtue of personal and 
family life is collectively massed. Some of the Asiatic 
nations are in danger of thinking that the national per- 
sonality can be developed by itself, but most of them are 
realizing that the two must come together. 

It is not to be wondered at if some of these peoples, 
who are struggling so hard to develop a national conscious- 
ness, are slow in rising to the thought of that higher 
nationality for which our small present political national- 
isms are but the preparation, and every Western example 
which sets the nation above humanity is a blow at the 
processes of progress in Asia and sets back the slow 
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struggle of the Asiatic nations out of their isolation into 
the larger fellowship and ministry of mankind. 

Nothing is more important than that we should stimu- 
late the faith and courage of the Asiatic nations in their 
struggle. It is pitiful to see an individual man who has 
lost the hope that he can ever attain or achieve. It is 
yet more pitiful to see a nation which has begun to despair. 
''I sometimes wonder," said an able Indian who had been 
educated in Great Britain, "whether it will ever be possible 
for us to do it. We can see the goal but we seem to lack 
the nerve to win it.'' It is a dreadful thing when this 
mood creeps from individuals into the consciousness of a 
race. We ought to do everything in our. power to build 
up instead the spirit of hope and boundless confidence 
in every race, not that it can do everything that every 
other race can do, — our Western races are utterly unequal 
among themselves — ^but it must be made to feel that fi 
can make its contribution and do its work and that no 
other race can fulfil its mission for it. Anything that we 
do in trying to help the Eastern races, either govern- 
mentally, educationally, or through religion, will be an 
injury to them and an offence to the boundlessly hopeful 
and trustful spirit of God, if it results in undermining the 
right ambitions and the just pride of Eastern peoples. If, 
. sometimes, these ambitions appear to us excessive and that 
pride, a foolish thing, we ought still to rejoice that they 
are erring on this side instead of on the side of a craven 
acceptance of the doctrine of their inferiority. I think 
there is a principle here which we need to keep much more 
clearly in view and which has its large bearing on such 
problems as the teaching in English in Chinese schools 
and the development of independence in the native 
churches. 

At this time of increasing intimacy of racial relation- 
ships and of over-wrought racial suspicion, it is the duly 
of Christian men and especially of the missionary enter- 
prise to set an example of just and generous race judgment 
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It is often necessary to form our minds and to express 
them on the subject of particular acts, but it is a dangerous 
thing to extend these judgments on acts into judgments 
on racial character or national purpose. The present 
governments in the Far East have as much claim to pur- 
poses of good faith as any other governments and we ought 
to judge them precisely as we would wish to be judged 
ourselves. To condemn them because they are Oriental, 
to express of them a distrust which we do not feel toward 
Western governments "because these are white men's 
governments**, is not only un-Christian, it is foolish and 
wrong. In his Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World, — in 
the chapter on the victory of the Americans at Saratoga, 
Creasy wrote: 

**The importance of the power of the United States being then 
firmly planted along the Pacific applies not only to the New World, 
but to the Old. Opposite to San Francisco, on the coast of that 
ocean, lie the wealUiy but decrepit empires of China and Japan. 
Numerous groups of islets stud tne larger part of the intervenmg 
sea, and form convenient stepping-stones for the progress of com- 
merce or ambition. The intercourse of traffic between these ancient 
Asiatic monarchies, and the young Anglo-American Republic, must 
be rapid and extensive. Any attempt of the Chinese or Japanese 
rulers^ to check it, will only accelerate an armed collision. The 
American will either buy or force his way. Between such popula- 
tions as that of China and Japan on the one side, and that of the 
United States on the other — tne former haughty, formal, and inso- 
lent; the latter bold, intrusive, and unscrupulous — causes of quarrel 
must, sooner or later, arise. The results of such a quarrel cannot 
be doubted. America will sciux^y imitate the forbearance shown 
by England at the end of our late war with the Celestial Empire; 
and the conquests of China and Japan by the fleets and armies of 
the United States, are events which many now living are likdy^ to 
witness. Compared with the magnitude of such changes in dominion 
of the Old World, the certain ascendance of the Anglo-American over 
Central and Southern America, seems a matter of secondary im- 
portance. Well may we repeat De Tocqueville*s words, that the 
growing power of this conunonwealth is *Un fait entiiremeni rumoeau 
dans le numde^ et doni rimagination dle^bne ne sauraU saisir la 
portier* 

To this paragraph in the text Creasy added the follow- 
ing foot-note: 

**These remarks were written in May 1861, and now, in May 1852, 
a powerful squadron of American war-steamers has been sent to 
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Japan, for the ostensible purpose of securing protection for the crews 
of American vessels shipwrecked on the Japanese coasts, but also 
evidently for important ulterior purposes." 

This was the interpretation which one of the noblest- 
minded historians of his time placed upon Commodore 
Perry's expedition to Japan. Whatever we may think 
of this judgment of Creasy's we ought to think regarding 
similar judgments of our own. Now and then a nation 
may have a government so bad that it deserves to be 
called wholly bad, but no nation was ever as bad as that, 
and Christians are the last people in the world who are 
justified in forming or expressing an indiscriminate judg- 
ment of suspicion or condemnation against any race. We 
ought to credit every race with a better character than it 
has. We ought to hold for it a higher and nobler faith 
than it can hold for itself until it becomes a Christian race. 
It was by His belief in possibilities of himian character 
which were not actual that Jesus Christ made them 
actual. The faith of the missionary enterprise in the 
races for whom it works should be as the faith of Christ 
in men and in man. 



And idolize each other for — 
Faith in our evil or our good, 
Which is or is not understood 
Aright by those we love or those 
We hate, thence called our friends or foes.'' 



These general reflections have a deeper significance 
for missions than it is necessary to point out further, but 
one other word should be said regarding the place of 
missions as a force in this movement of human progress. 
Government, trade, education and religion are the four 
great agencies which are at work in this process. It is 
•not necessary to say which of them is the more powerful, 
because the principles and spirit of true religion should 
pervade them all. And yet we do believe that the work 
which religion is to do is the most important work of 
all and those men and women who go out with their lives, 
the example of their homes, to live among the non- 




what but faith, do we abhor 
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Christian nations, to teach them new truth and to incar- 
nate that truth before them in individual character, in 
the fundamental social institution of the family and in the 
life of the community, are the greatest factors of progress 
and are using the most fundamental and effective method. 
They represent in the purest form the truth of which, 
in its political correlation, Professor Reinsch speaks in 
his book on Colonial Government, 

'The idea that a numerous population, covering large territories, 
cannot by political means be raised en masse to a higher stage of 
development, and that, if political and social progress is to come 
about in such regions, the advanced methods and institutions must 
first be worked out in smaller areas, in cities and towns, which may 
thus become a model to the surrounding country — ^this idea is based 
on the soundest knowledge of the laws of politics. To civilize by 
bayonets, to educate by force, to render moral by laws, these are all 
Utopian notions, although they appear under a strangely un-XJtopian 
guise. Peoples like individuals can be deeply and permanently 
influenced only through a more quiet, less obstrusive appeal to their 
inner nature by example. It may be the example of rij^teous living, 
or the example of efficient methods in political administration and in 
industry. Industrial example has done more to transform the Orient 
in the last decade than has all the political action of centuries. To 
impose upon a backward people institutions excellent in our eyes, 
but for which its historic experience has not as yet fitted it, is vanity 
and folly; to give within a limited sphere and area the example of 
correct methods and honest work would seem an approach to a 
statesmanlike policy.'* 

The work that missions are doing and the mere presence 
of missionaries, especially if they are American mission- 
aries, in any field exert influence far beyond our under- 
standing. Most of this influence is just what we would 
wish it to be, but some of it perhaps, with or without our 
knowledge, takes forms that we might not have desired to 
give to it. In one sense, of course, all this can be left 
to that great energy of life of which I have spoken, which 
is working in the world and which sweeps along the en- 
deavours of men toward the great ends of God, but 
nevertheless we are not excused from the duty of per- 
petually scrutinizing our influence to see if in any regard 
we can strip it of elements of weakness and bring it more 
fully into accord with the central and untrammelled spirit 
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of the gospel. We cannot go out as other than American 
missionaries. What we are, we are. But we certainly 
can strive to lay aside our Americanism and to appear 
instead as catholic men representing the universal goq>el. 
Certainly we can avoid the folly of Fourth of July celebra- 
tions in mission schools. We can use the national flag 
rather than our own. We can refrain from teaching his- 
tory with too much of the American accent. We can 
remember that it is the gospel that was proclaimed in 
Palestine, and not an American version of it, that we are 
to carry, and that our business is to help the races to 
which we have gone to achieve a character that is all their 
own. If, on the other hand, it is proclaimed in China and 
throughout the world that American mission schools 
produce republics, we can only wonder that there is not 
less unrest in neighbouring lands with regard to what we 
are doing there. We must make it clear that we are not 
an agency for the dissemination of political ideas but are 
ministers to the racial character and nationality to which 
we go. 

No enterprise is more in need of calmness, of patience, 
of steady ability to hold the perspective, of clear discern- 
ment of the large and distant, not to be lost in the small 
and near. Missions ought not to be rushed into precipi- 
tate action, especially in that borderland where the 
problems of missions and the problems of government 
interlace. The Church of Christ has time, all the time 
there is, and while she needs to be in haste in her own work, 
she can afford to wait indefinitely for the settlement of 
any problem which she cannot settle on the spot by love 
and faith. 

It is more evident to us than ever that the Christian 
church is the fundamental institution in the missionary 
enterprise, and that the establishment of a real church 
with its own life and government unsubsidized and un- 
directed, but standing on its own feet and co-operating 
with us or making a place for us to co-operate with it, 
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should be the normative principle of mission policy. We 
should aim to build up local congregations and unite 
these in national churches, and in a field where several 
denominations are at work it is our conviction that the 
churches which they all establish should be united from 
the beginning, as they have been in the PhUippine Islands, 
nominally, and as they ought to be, organically. If this 
is not done at the beginning the present conditions in 
Japan will suffice to show how difficult, if not impossible, 
it is to do later on. The non-Christian peoples are well 
experienced in religious sectarianism. There was com- 
plaint when we were in Japan from fifty odd Buddhist 
sects and a dozen or more Shinto sects because only one 
of each was to be represented at the coronation. If we 
once establish our separate denominations in the mission 
field, custom, natural affection, vested interests, the 
desire of institutions to preserve their integrity, and ail 
the himian motives which enter into the maintenance of 
our divisions at home, will come into play. And worst of 
all, the voice of the church will be a divided voice, and 
Christianity will not be able to make itself felt as it would 
through a strong united life, testifying by its unity and its 
love to the possibility of these very things for which each 
nation is seeking, and which it can realize only through its 
full surrender to God in Christ. 

Because the church is so central and important every 
effort should be made to give it right character and to see 
that it is made up of true Christian men and women. 
Doubtless the Christian faith and character of its mem- 
bers will be very inmiature at the beginning. That is all 
the more reason for making sure that what there is is real 
and for providing agencies for the education and develop- 
ment of the church. There are some of our missions 
which would do well to give careful heed to an article in 
the IrUernational Review of Missions by Johannes Johnson 
entitled The Importance of The Catechumenate, from which 
a few sentences may be quoted: 
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**U the misdons and the native churches neglect this question, if 
they allow indiscriminate baptism and think that restrictions and the 
catechumenate in any thorough form should be reserved only for 
admission to first conmiunion, they are sure to create in all heathen 
lands Uie same kind of baptized heathenism under which the western 
world is sufferin^^. Perhaps the least of the evils to which this will 
lead is the disdam» disparagement and neglect of Christian baptism 
which at present is spreading over all the Christian Church. . How 
our Lord is going to shape the future histoiy of the Church is His 
matter. But our concern and duty is at every turn of our way to do 
the right thing. It is only by so doing that we can be used by Him 
to create a sound method for the progress of His kingdom. Now in 
this matter His dear order from the beginning has been that we should 
baptize those who sincerely want to be His disciples. The only 
possible way to ascertain whether this state of mind exists b to have 
a solid catechimienate before baptism. When we have done this, 
we shall be able to see later what the Lord is going to do. For my 
part, I am inclined to believe that a strong catediumenate and a 
regular baptism of adults is the elementary condition of eveiy sound 
church and should never have been abandoned in the churches of 
the West" 

Adequate educational training of catechumens should 
be maintained systematically in the case of church mem- 
bers and made an agency of training of the church in 
ceaseless evangelistic work. 

And the greatest need of the churches and the missions 
is, I believe, a sustained and glowing evangelism. The 
equipment of our missions is not everywhere adequate, 
and those who cannot serve the work abroad otherwise 
than by giving their money at home to provide more 
equipment have an ample field still open to them. But 
the primary need of our work is not more equipment, it 
is for more evangelistic energies coursing through the 
equipment that we have, the schools, and the hospitals, 
and the chapels and church buildings. Regarding the 
moral and the social results of missions there can be no 
doubt. Those who object to missions because they are 
ineffective in influencing society, choose the weakest point 
of attack. The point at which Christians who believe in 
missions are least satisfied is in the matter of the drive, 
the persistence, the patience, the longing of the evangel- 
istic work and of all our work in its evangelistic utilization. 
We are further away, it seems to me, from the accomplish- 
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ment of our aim of evangelization, than from the accom- 
plishment of any of our other missionary aims. A wise 
and thoughtful writer in an article on the relation of mis- 
sions to civilization in the International Review of Missions, 
for July 1913, has said that it would appear that the 
mere process of evangelization, the mere making known 
of the message concerning God in Christ to the world, is a 
task now nearly accomplished. Would that one could 
believe this. No one could be where we have been and 
not be constrained to think that instead of being nearly 
accomplished, the task has been scarcely begim. It is 
the long, long work. No one can tell when it will be done. 
It is the magnitude and the endlessness of it that appal 
one and make it difficult to awaken and to keep at ruddy 
glow the evangelistic fervour. 

Whether the number of Europeans in Asia will greatly 
increase in the near future is a matter of uncertainty. 
Much of the work for which the Eastern nations have 
been obliged to employ Europeans will be done by 
Asiatics. There are many European commercial com- 
munities in the Far East which have not grown. There 
has been quite an increase of business, but it has been 
brought about by the entrance of Asiatic traders into the 
field. On the other hand, the steady unification of the 
world throws the shuttles of race ever to and fro across 
the web of life and there may be a steady or a spasmodic 
increase of foreigners in the East. It is most important 
both to the East and to the West that the moral character 
and infiuence of this element should be helpful. The 
general testimony is that it is increasingly helpful. Old 
business men in a city like Yokohama testify that the 
general tone of the foreign commimity has steadily 
advanced and that while in these communities, as every- 
where in society, the outstanding individual may not be 
as conspicuous as he was when a few great merchants 
largely dominated this field of trade, nevertheless the 
average has risen and the moral purity of life become more 
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creditable to the West and more helpful to the East. 
Between these European communities and the missionary 
body, there is in general now a much better feeling and 
understanding than there was twenty-five years ago. 
There has been a return to the good spirit of the earliest 
days when men like John C. Green and his associates 
foimded the medical missionary society in Canton and 
when the Oliphant ships again and again served the 
missionary enterprise. There is still, however, a great 
work to be done in recovering the wreckage of European 
life in Asia and in awakening every motive that may pro- 
tect our young men who go to Asia on business from sink- 
ing down to the basest levels of moral life about them. 
It is clear that racial self-respect and pride of racial in- 
tegrity are not sufiicient to accomplish this. They seem 
to be very superficial qualities. Witness the horde of 
Eurasians in Asia bom of the very men who are loudest 
in their boasts of these virtues. Pride of loyalty to the 
best moral ideal of the race does suffice to hold many men 
who live their lonely lives in cleanness or who honourably 
marry women of Asia and leave a pure inheritance to 
their children. A large body of Eurasians possess this 
pure heritage. But the pride of race fails in thousands 
of other lives. 

Mere environmental religion also fails, and one is 
tempted to wonder, from what he sees in these lands, 
how much of our American religion is integral to men and 
how much is merely environmental. All along our way 
we met with men who had been open in their church 
relationships at home and sometimes active in their 
Christian service, from whom the whole thing had slipped 
away as a garment when they came out to the Far East. 
There must be something more than racial pride or bor- 
rowed religion to hold men true and to make them strong 
to render moral service in the uplifting of the East. They 
need the iron of the moral law, tempered and forged into 
steel in the furnace of the love of Christ. And if th^ 
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are to be held to all that is best and highest when they 
come out to the East they need to ally themselves at once 
with the Christian church. The Young Men's Christian 
Association is doing a useful work but it has found itself 
almost impotent to accomplish anything in this field, and 
where it is trying to do so, feels that it meets here its 
greatest problem. One of its secretaries told me frankly 
that he knew of no young men who were being held 
absolutely faithful to the ideals of moral purity who had 
not connected themselves with the church and were not 
openly identifying themselves with its worship and its 
work. Among Asiatics and Europeans alike, the indis- 
pensable and supreme agency is the Christian congre- 
gation. 

It is both exhilarating and pitiful to see the eagerness 
of Asia to acquire the English language. It is exhilarating 
because it is a sign of the hunger of the world for unity 
and for a common speech, because it reveals the intellect- 
ual awakening of Asia, because it opens to the Asiatic 
people ranges of literature and knowledge otherwise 
inaccessible, because language is a living thing with an 
indwelling spirit which moulds those who open them- 
selves to it. Their own languages are a heavy burden 
on some of the Asiatic peoples. The Chinese ideographs 
which Chinese and Japanese must learn lay a task of 
drudgery and memorization upon the young mind which 
is crushing. It takes years for a Chinese child to learn 
the language by which he is to learn other things. The 
Japanese have simplified the matter a great deal by the 
"kana" characters which are a sort of alphabet and which 
in the newspapers are printed in parallel columns with 
the regular characters. There is a strong movement in 
Japan to introduce Romaji, that is, to substitute for the 
characters, the phonetic sounds expressed in Roman 
letters. The effort to introduce this reform, in China and 
Japan, however, meets with immensely greater difficulties 
than our reform spelling encounters at home. It is sad 
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to reflect that in Korea the cumbersome Ji^MUiese language 
seems likely to supplant in due time Korean with its 
wonderfully simple and beautiful alphabet, and that in 
Siam the Siamese letters are already displacing the far 
more beautiful Lao. 

But while the demand for English is exhilarating there 
is something sad about it. So much of the demand is 
purely commercial and, while not unworthily so, it testi- 
fies to the dreadful necessity, under which the greater part 
of Asia lies, of construing all the values of life in terms 
of one day's bread. It is sad also because so often the 
eagerness for the new is indiscriminate and what is trivial 
and unworthy is taken in with the good, while that which 
was good and worthy in the old is discarded with what 
was useless or bad. It is now and it may be even more 
in the future the duty of the missionary enterprise to do 
what it can to protect the Asiatic peoples from themselves 
and to help them to conserve the good of their own past 
which otherwise they would throw away. Few greater 
evils could befall Asia than that it should make the mis- 
take of excess imitation of Western civilization in its 
present form or that it should impoverish the stock which 
it brings for the reception of the new graft. 

It fills one with wonder. to see the way in which the 
non-Christian religions are undergoing transformation, 
in their tendency, partly conscious, and partly uncon- 
scious, to slough off the weaknesses which contact with 
Christianity has revealed, and to develop whatever re- 
semblances they may have to Christianity, and to borrow 
from it so far as they can what it possesses and they lack. 
The whole tendency brings into clearer view the things 
that are strong and imique in the gospel. It may reveal 
illso things in the gospel that we had not so clearly seen. 
It has revealed and will reveal nothing that the gospel 
of the New Testament, understood in its fulness, lacks. 
As Dr. Denny says, in his commentary on 11 Corinthians, 
speaking of the first six verses of the eleventh chapter: 
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'Tliere is no comparison between the Gospel of God in Jesus Christ 
His Son and any otner religion. The science of comparative religion 
is interesting as a science; but a Christian may be excused for finding 
the religious use of it tiresome. There is nothing true in any of the 
religions which is not already in his posseslsion. He never finds a 
moral idea, a law of the spiritual life, a word of God, in any of them, 
to which he cannot immediately offer a parallel, far more simple and 
penetrating, from the revelatio^ of Christ. He has no interest in 
disparaging the light by which millions of his fellow-creatures have 
waUced» generation after generation, in the mysterious providence 
of God; but he sees no reason for pretending that that li^t — ^which 
Scripture calls darkness and the shadow of death— ;-can bear compari- 
son with the radiance in which he lives. 'If' he might say, misapply- 
ing the fourth verse — 'if they brought us another saviour, another 
spuiU another gospel, we might be rdigiously interested in them; but, 
as it is, we have everything already, and they, in comparison, have 
nothing*. The same remark applies to 'theosophy', ^iritualism*, 
and oUier 'gospels'. It will be time to take them senously when 
they utter one wise or true word on God or the soul which is not an 
echo of something in the old familiar scriptures.'' 

This absoluteness of Christianity is sometimes con- 
strued by us in exclusive rather than inclusive terms and 
the gospel that has sent us out as the servants of men 
insensibly operates to make us their masters. The 
superior prowess of the Western peoples, their advance- 
ment in knowledge, their mastery of applied science, the 
conscious maturity and strength of their political judg- 
ments, the too ready acknowledgment of their own weak- 
ness and inability on the part of the Oriental peoples, the 
energy of Anglo-Saxon character against inertia or ineffi- 
ciency, the quasi-consular status which extra-territoriality 
has given and which now and then one meets a missionary 
who is reluctant to give up just on this account, because 
he sincerely believes that such a position of superiority 
increases his influence as a representative of the gospel, — 
these and many other things make it difficult to keep the 
spirit in which alone Christ can be tndy represented to 
men and the gospel of human imity proclaimed. A letter 
from a missionary in China whom I honour and love, 
which came to us in Shanghai just as we were leaving the 
field, states the whole matter better than any words of 
mine can: 
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**Now that I have lived for some years in the Orient I know a good 
many things about the difficulties of missionary work that I did not 
know before coming here. One of the greatest hindrances, to my 
mind, to the coming of the Kingdom here so far as we missionaries* 
shortcomings are concerned, is the feeling of race superiority or 
arrogance mat gradually springs up in a foreigner's heart. I think 
our race is naturally an arrogant race and the whole circumstances of 
our life here make it easy for this kind of feeling to take possession 
of us. I mean such things as extra-territoriality, our influence simply 
because we are foreigners, the lack of backbone of the Chinese, the 
knowledge of our race's achievements, etc. As I have tried to exam- 
ine my own heart it seems to me that most missionaries go through the 
same experience. We start in often with great sympathy for the 
people, trust in them because th^ seem so open and attractive, but 
gradually, partly through disappointment with individuals but most 
of all through the subtle influence of a feeling of race superiority that 
most all foreigners in the Orient seem to have, we begin to put up a 
barrier between ourselves and the people which I believe to be a veiy 
real hindrance to the spread of the Gospel. We do not so openly dis- 
play this spirit and sometimes we are able to bide it, but nevertheless 
it is a factor to be dealt with. I don't think the great mass of the 
people realize that the missionaries are this way, but I think the 
educated ones often see it, the returned students, for instance, and 
it is a real hindrance. Canon Robinson in a little book entitled 
The Inierprdaiion of the Character of Christ to non-Christian Races, in 
Chap. I., expresses what I mean. - He says that we are weak on the 
side of patience, humility, meekness, non-resistance, which is the side 
of the Christian character which particularly appeals to the i>eopIe 
of the Orient. I find that the mingling of this side of the Christian 
character with firmness, honesty, justice, the hatred of hypocri^ 
is one of the very hardest problems I have had to face. As soon as 
you go out of your way to be kind, and try to treat the Chinese as 
you would a foreigner, he will as a general rule take advantage of it, 
and the average person who starts in with the idea of treating the 
people as real friends and brothers is too often apt to give up this 
attitude unless he is completely deceived by them and does not see 
through their exterior. It is very hard to express in a letter just 
what I mean, but it is a real factor. This creeps into our conver- 
sation when no Chinese are listening. When I first came out, one of the 
things that struck me was the lack of reverence of missionaries for the 
personality of individuals such as a Christian ought to have. This is 
of course largely influenced by the fact that the Chinese do not have 
this respect for one another. Our social life is for the most part almost 
completely cut off from them. Of course I know that this is partly 
inevitable, and they on their part don't admit us into their families 
the way they do one another. However, there are some with whom 
it would be possible, our educated clergymen for instance, and the 
Engli^-speaking students who have graduated and are in various 
occupations. I can sympathize with tiie missionaries in this fidlure 
of ours because I have failed in this respect too, but I am making 
a conscious effort to overcome this defect. If I were to go home now, 
I would liot feel much like appealing for money, but rather that the 
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Church at home would give itself to more constant prayer that we out 
here would be more completely filled with the love and humility of 
Christ and be given greater wisdom and insight as to how to interpret 
thb love. I want the Church at home to Imow where we are failing, 
for I feel that, as a body, we are failing veiy greatly to manifest the 
atoning life of Christ. It is easy to help in famine work, or to do 
what we can to protect them during fighting, compared to humbling 
ourselves before them as individuab and having enough sympathetic 
insight that we can sense their feeling about matters. I remember 
one of my teachers whom I learned to love greatly, often used to 
say that the greatest mystery of all to Paul was the unity of the 
human race in Christ. Being brought up such a strict Jew accounted 
for his wonder. I can better appreciate Paul's wonder now.** 

The absolute unselfishness of the missionary movement 
needs to be guarded with scrupulous care. Other agencies 
of international influence may properly include an element 
of self interest. "The bwiker", said Mr. Seligman, 
referring to the negotiations attending such transactions 
as the Chinese loans, "never loses sight of the resulting ad- 
vantage to accrue to his own country*'. The missionary 
ought to lose sight of every such advantage utterly. The 
enterprise should be stripped of every aspect of interest. 
It goes out to the nations, asking nothing, seeking nothing, 
naked of every political alliance. It does not exist to 
promote commerce, to secure for the nations from which 
it comes any more good will of the people to whom it 
goes than it seeks to secure for all other nations. Our 
American missionaries are not in China to promote trade 
or intercourse or better feeling between China and the 
United States. They are there to advance the cause of 
human imity, to hasten the day when all men shall be 
brothers, not to bind two races together in political and 
commercial relationship, but to bind all men together in 
Christ. As Professor Reinsch writes, 

**There can be little doubt that the success and the moral authority 
of missions is being jeopardized by their connection with politics, 
and by the political purposes which, often against their will, they are 
made to subserve. The missionary who goes forth unaided to face 
countless hardships, and to battle against the hostility of nature and 
of savage man, merits the respect of all, and gives the best kind of 
guarantee of his aims and intentions. But when the State stands 
ready to turn his high-minded and unselfish heroism into a source of 
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material gain to itself, and to make use of it for purposes of natioiial 
expansion, there is danger that the missionary may lose moral power 
and be looked upon as a mere political emissary. Moreover, the 
unity of Christian missionary work is liable to be destroyed by having 
its field of work broken up arbitrarily into national areas. Tenden- 
cies such as these should be earnestly discouraged in order that the 
missions may retain their value as agencies of redemption and im- 
provement. Missionaries in all parts of the world are voicing their 
opposition to the close connection of missions with politics, which 
destroys the confidence of the natives and robs the nussionaiy of his 
influence as a protector of the native against every kind of exploita- 
tion." 

This is very justly spoken. Missions must be saved 
from any such confusion for the reasons of which Pro- 
fessor Reinsch has spoken and for the deeper reasons 
which have been already stated. 

Over the inner doorway of the institute which Dr. 
Whitewright has built up in Tsinanfu, one of the most 
remarkable missionary agencies in the world, is this 
inscription: 

**The aim of this institution is to show through all its agencies God 
manifest in nature, in the world, and in the teachings of Jesus Christ 
the Saviour of mankind. 

*Tt seeks to illustrate human progress and the principles on which 
that progress must be forwarded; to enlighten in all that makes for 
the welfare of China and the Chinese people; to bring East and West 
together in the knowledge of the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. 

^^'Have we not all one Father, hath not one God created us all?' 
Malachi. 

""'God hath made of one blood all nations of men.* St. Paul." 

In conclusion, are not these our great missionary prob- 
lems: How to generate a spontaneous, unsubsidized and 
self-sustained evangelism in native churches made up of 
truly believing, growing Christian men and women; how 
to secure in these churches a leadership true and bold 
and freely led of God; how to keep and increase the per- 
sonal and individual service in the midst of the heavy 
institutional and general activities of missions; how to 
bathe the work in sympathy and comprehension, lifting 
it above all suspicion and spiritual contractions; how to 
apply the same sympathy and comprehension to races 
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as well as to individuals, and how to be ourselves more 
wise, powerful, contagious workmen. "What I long for", 
wrote one of our missionaries in Japan as we came away, 
"'is more courage and more power. These seem to me to 
be the great needs". Are they not? What needs can be 
greater than these? The need of the perfect love that 
casts out all fear and of the strength made perfect in 
weakness which says, "My Father worketh and I work/* 
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Prayer and the Answer to Prayer 

By Friedrich Niebergall, D. Theol., 
Professor of Practical Theology ^ University of Heidelberg. 

War, which sets all astir, not only makes great demands 
on every Christian's work but addresses earnest ques- 
tions to his mind as well. First surely among these 
stands the question how all war's horrors can be recon- 
ciled with the love of God and its results with His justice. 
But in the second place there comes immediately the 
question of prayer and the answer to prayer. In the 
mouth of the mocker that question, as we know, takes 
the form: How perplexed God must be when all the 
warring nations beg victory, each for his own arms, and 
He can of course give only one side the victory. That 
question, however, is not only frivolous but stupid. For 
if a position or a conmiission is to be awarded, however 
many may compete for it, he who has it to bestow can 
alone know whose petition he will grant. So, too, Grod 
will know to whom He is to give the victory, or rather, 
when the victory is won, every true believer in God can 
have nothing else to say than that God ordered it so. 
Far nearer lies today another question which concerns so 
many individuals. Over how many soldiers in every 
army may prayers to God be hovering, like invisible 
angels, for their preservation and happy return, sent day 
by day to the throne of God in anxious hours by those 
at home. Surely the praying heart of many a mother 
or wife believes that her prayer can guard the beloved 
life better than breastwork or shield. And then all at 
once comes the fearful news. With it there crumbles not 
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only what till then had been the pride and happiness of 
life but what had been the inner reliance of the soul: If 
prayer in this most vital thing, when all else fails, avails 
nothing, what use is prayer after all? Who knows how 
much faith has been shaken in these dreadful*months? 
Here surely is reason enough to grapple once more, per- 
haps by new means, with the old question of prayer and 
the answer to prayer. 

1 

We may b^in with the common definition of prayer 
as it is found in many textbooks: Prayer is the converse 
of the soul with God. Let it be noted at the outset that 
this explanation goes far beyond the common assimiption 
which makes prayer equivalent to petition: prayer must 
have quite other contents as well. What does it mean: 
To speak with God? How is God conceived? He is con- 
ceived as a spirit with whom one can speak, that is, as a 
personal and conscious spirit who can hear and will hear 
what we have to say to Him. He is spirit of our spirit, 
a creation of our thoughts, as the mockers say; or, we are 
of His spirit, a work of His thoughts, as believers main- 
tain. In any case, believing men find in themselves a 
will to which they can trust themselves. In the main 
they can answer to the question: Why do they believe and 
do this? absolutely nothing else than that it impels them 
to do so. We have in us the ineluctable necessity to put 
above us, above life and the world with all its being and 
becoming, a WiU that is like us and yet exalted far above 
us. This WiU mingles in our weightiest thoughts and de- 
cisions; it is always with us when we contemplate weighty 
things and tasks; it is like an idSe fixe in us, from it we 
derive, immediately or through some sort of mediation, 
those great facts and events that grip our lives; with the 
thought of it we make our weighty resolves, we make 
it part of all our action. Or, if we do not do this, we 
reckon it our neglect. To many a sober man it may in- 
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deed seem strange to see how we are compelled to relate 
everything to such an invisible companion and mast». 
If we look closely we shall see that in fact it is the great 
events and decisions that clarify our thought of God. 
Some emotion is always involved. If that is not the 
case we are speaking not of a religious cognition of Grod 
but of a philosophical one, as when one discusses the 
supposition that the world is created by a God or that 
the moral law is to be referred to Him. When we are 
piously minded there is always an emotion involved, as 
joy or sorrow, hope or fear, love or hate, resignation or 
renunciation. That means that in religion we are con- 
cerned, not with indifferent concepts, but with life and 
growth, for it is values and possessions that are at stake. 
That is why religion cannot be uprooted, why the strug- 
gle about it is far intenser than that about piu^ly theo- 
retical things, for here, as in morals, we have to do with 
life, with the upholding of each and of all. 

How do the several aspects and acts of the religious 
life come into being? When an emotion which expresses 
the relation of the innermost impulse of life to the goods 
of life attains a certain strength it evokes automatically 
in the soul the image of God, who is conceived as the 
master and guardian of these goods. In connection with 
this image of the supernatural personality of the Lord of 
life and of the world the emotion experiences a change, 
it becomes concentrated personally. Thus for instance 
gratitude arises from joy. Joy is feeling as it lives in the 
soul without that relation; if the image of the personal 
God arises dominantly in it then it becomes related to 
Him and is transformed into gratitude. Or, the feeling 
of resignation when it is joined to the image of the Holy 
God becomes sacrifice. Of course the nature of the 
emotion affects the image we form of God. To the happy 
mind of the grateful, God seems the Gracious Giver, 
while for the pious man who is forced to abnegation, He 
becomes the stem Master who imposes bitter sacrifice 
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upon him. By these two examples we have abready indi- 
cated what a scope those emotions have which thus let 
themselves be transformed into fundamentally religious 
states of mind. Joy that becomes gratitude is only one 
of the feelings that express our attitude toward all that 
we passively su£Fer and experience; abnegation that be- 
comes sacrifice belongs to another group which embraces 
the feelings that play rather about our action. There is 
no doubt at all that the first take the larger part in the 
sphere of religious life, for as a rule men feel themselves 
touched by God more when they experience something 
than when they do something. Let no one attribute it 
to a mere delight in systematic statement if we try in 
the development of our thought about prayer to bring 
together the feelings which in connection with the image 
of God become fimdamentally religious emotions, for the 
several kinds of prayer will be found, by and by, to cor- 
respond to them. 

In what relation do our experiences stand to our feel- 
ings? Experiences may lie in the past, they may fill the 
present, they may stand before us in the future. Ex- 
periences of the past or from the present which have 
helped our living continue long to awaken our satis- 
faction and our joy, while others cause pain and bitter- 
ness. As joy in relation with God became gratitude so 
pain grows into a low or loud reproach toward the Guider 
of our life, while bitterness becomes a striving with Him, 
after the fashion of Job and the Psalms of Lamentation. 
As a rule it does not stop with mere passive feeling, there 
is in it usually, unless it becomes dulled and exhausts 
itself, the impulse to lead in some fashion to action. If 
it is to follow that first impulse two roads lie open to it, 
that of declared action, with men and things for its ob- 
ject, or the way of prayer, which turns to God. At this 
point we shall have to take up the matter presently. 
Experiences that impend awaken also feelings of pleasure 
or pain; to those belong hope, to these fear. In relation 
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to the personal God those take the form of ,trust» these 
of mistrust. From both spring manifold other fedings 
ill which there lies already a strong active impulse. 
These are especially the wishes that in view of what 
impends address themselves to the Ruler of the world; 
their substance is that He may grant the one and either 
remove or forfend the other. That prayer proper, in 
the sense of petition, enters here needs no mention. That 
sacrifices and other efforts to dispose God favourably, 
whether one trusts Him or not, belong here is also im- 
mediately obvious. 

If we look to the other side, that of our own activity, 
we call the happy contemplation of past action moral 
satisfaction, the painful, repentance and shame. If again 
we relate these feelings to God, as the Lord and Judge, 
to whom we are answerable, the former will become the 
good conscience, the latter the bad conscience and fear 
of the Judge. Serious considerations of what we have 
to do become resolutions; if great and far-reaching mat- 
ters are involved, these are brought before God and 
weighed beneath His earnest eyes. Often, too, antago- 
nistic inclinations contend in us and we fight out the 
struggle between them under those same earnest eyes, 
until under His influence the evil is overcome and the 
good comes to mastery. 

Beside all these feelings which are concerned with our 
own persons, there are naturally many others in our breast 
which also enter into relation to our conception of Grod, 
and may take the form of prayers. Now it is the love 
of others, our family connections, our neighbours, now 
of our Church, our Fatherland. The deeper this love is 
and the more it knows how the fate of the beloved lies 
in God's hand, the more it joins itself to God and ex- 
presses itself in wishes that may be more urgent than 
those for one's self. Or, the feeling for all that is beauti- 
ful and great and exalted, the feeling into which no in- 
terest enters save the sense of the height and the depth 
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of the world and of life, turns into a feeling for God, who is 
Himself the beauty and the depth and the height, whether 
He expresses Himself in the universe, in the beauty and 
power of nature, or in the depths of the individual soul. 

2 

Such is the life of Christian piety. The I relates its 
important content to another I that it conceives as a 
mighty and beneficent Lord and on whom it knows 
itself dependent, as it is answerable to Him for its acts. 
What then is prayer? Such a relation between the 
human and the divine I can remain hovering in the 
realm of thought; now and then, for a moment, the 
thought of Gk>d flits through the soul, if it happens to 
be religiously stirred by events or decisions. Then, too, 
one may imagine there is such a relation without its being 
actually realized. In such a world of supposition and 
fancy many doubtless are living who count themselves 
religious. But a real relation to God comes first into 
being in one of two' cases. First: When we wish to act 
according to the mind of God or Jesus against our own 
flesh we see in the conflict that spirit and flesh wage 
with one another that the matter is no dream or suppo- 
sition but bitter earnest. Not tiU we have established 
^ God's will against our flesh have we won a truly real 
knowledge of the living God. But that happens also in 
prayer. When one of those necessities fills our soul and 
oppresses our I then, too, we learn to establish that re- 
lation between our real I and the eternal I. Then we 
learn to speak with God. We speak with Him then as 
we speak with some exalted and beneficent man, for 
indeed some such person, be it father or king, is the 
model on which we form and fashion our thoughts and 
feelings in relation to God. Thus prayer and a personal 
conception of God go together. Whoever practises prayer 
cannot think pantheistically. Among all the many ex- 
pressions of piety that the war has brought to light 
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pantheistic piety has retreated into the background, 
where it belongs if we are concerned not with impressions 
and theories but with the bitter earnest of life. One 
who thinks of God personally is really inconsistent if he 
does not pray. For to what purpose does a high and 
beneficent personality exist for us if we do not pour 
out our hearts to it? 

Thus out of each of the pious stirrings that we have 
noted above there arises a kind of prayer. As from joy 
before God came gratitude, so from gratitude comes 
thanksgiving. Gratitude passes over from the airy form 
of feeling into the stable form of thankful words to the 
Giver of all good gifts. As, on occasion, one says to one's 
father or friend or superior: ^^I thank you," one says it 
to God. Or, out of the feeling of yielding to the will of 
God, who has imposed or is imposing some hard thing on 
us, comes the word of submission, **Thy will be done." 
Or, as out of hope before God came trust and out of fear 
before God came anguish, so out of these two grows the 
prayer, **Lord give," or, **Lord take away." Under the 
pressure of a present necessity that will not be gainsaid, 
embitterment becomes lament and supplication. Or, 
out of feeling of one's own weakness and faith in a mighty 
God there comes prayer for strength to bear evil accord- 
ing to His will. From the side of our action the case is 
the same. Decisions before God become vows, renun- 
ciations, sacrifices. Repentance before Him becomes 
confession of guilt: **Before Thee only have I sinned!" 
Further, the love in God, into which we gather our neigh- 
bours and the communities of which we form part, be- 
comes intercession. Out of the recognition of our weak- 
ness the prayer for strength becomes, not alone that 
we may bear our sorrows, but that we may do the hard 
thing. Finally, these last named religious feelings, joy 
in God and marvel at His works, become worship of His 
greatness and glory in nature and human history, as 
well as in one's own petty I. 
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Thus the scope of prayer is extended far beyond pe- 
tition, of which one is apt to think when one undertakes 
to solve the problem of prayer, just as it is to that form 
of prayer that under the pressure of necessity people are 
apt to resort. And in fact it is here that the greatest 
diflSculty arises for our consideration, where prayer 
seeks, with the help of God, to change something in the 
external world or in the heart of man himself. The case 
is much simpler with prayers whose purpose is to attain 
a state of mind toward things as they have been or 
have become, for in these the petitioner acts, while the 
other prayers seek to evoke action by God. Similar is 
the case with prayers that concern our own acts past or 
future. In such prayer our action is complete in itself, 
whether it be a vow, a confession or a sacrifice. Those 
prayers in which there is demanded an act of God in 
accord with the mind of the petitioner shall be examined 
later. These, in which there occurs an action of the 
petitioner in accord with the mind of God, shall J&rst be 
fully treated. For, as it happens, these offer to thought 
fewer difficulties than those; and yet, if we mistake not, 
they are less used, just because the needs of the body 
and of the soul impel to prayer more than the pressure 
of feelings that ask from God nothing else than just the 
attentive ear of His goodness to tell Him that of which 
the heart is full. 

8 

To relate to God all that belongs to the sphere of life, 
all that one experiences, receives from His hand; to do 
and leave undone in His sight all that one does and 
leaves imdone, that is the life of faith; that, too, is the 
content of prayer, so far as it is not petition. In prayer 
one learns to add an I, that is, a personal participation, 
to all those activities of faith, especially if any sort of 
resistance to them makes itself felt. 

It is a pity that so few pious people have learned how 
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to participate in the deep happiness that is contained in 
thanksgiving to (Sod for events that bring joy or for 
happy days. If some joyous event comes quite unexpect- 
edly or long-desired into our life, if father or son returns 
from the war, if convalescence comes at last, if a victory 
is won, — ^how warm and generous then rises the impulse 
from the soul's depths to seek a Spirit whom one can 
thank for it all! Happy he who knows then the way to 
the throne of Crod! Then the vibration of the soul 
rings out in joyous thanksgiving to Crod. This thanks- 
giving to Him to whom in faith we attribute the event, 
gives it its significance, gives it place in a vaster, holy 
process, above all, preserves it from pride and takes 
from happiness the poisonous sting that inheres in it 
always. This piu*ely passive contemplation of all good 
ought also to be granted to common days on which no 
more has occurred than the daily roimd of little pleasures 
and the absence of more than ordinary annoyances. 
With the evening offering of a silent thanksgiving to 
God we take conscious possession of simple happiness 
and enjoy it once again, instead of slipping off past God's 
best gifts as men so often do. Thus thanksgiving in- 
volves the recognition: All this good is from Grod, and 
this recognition reacts on our own mood, creating con- 
scious joy and humble trust in the God who will continue 
to bless in things both great and small. 

In prayer, too, we make our own those days that please 
us not. If we receive these, too, from the hand of God, 
it becomes easier to bear them, for "God" means that 
they have come not by chance or evil will of man but 
from a Will that has put a meaning in them. Thus one 
can get by prayer into accord with destiny or by prayer 
make destiny part of one's own being. It is often very, 
very hard,^for everything in us struggles against it. 
But just for that reason we need the authority of God 
to convince and overcome ourselves. So, in time, we 
become reconciled to our misfortune for we are reconciled 
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with our Crod. His power has ordered it so, and behind 
His power we have aheady often found, though perhaps 
not till long afterward, a meaning, and that meaning 
was goodness and wisdom, even though at the moment 
we could not see it so. And, if bitterness rises again and 
again, earnest prayer ever conquers it once more until 
under the influence of time, and of what time brings, 
it fades at last away. So if we accept our fate from the 
hand of Crod, with the recognition that it comes from God, 
the same process occurs as in thanksgiving. M ischai^ce 
loses its embittering effect, as happiness does its sting. 

Experience and action cannot be so sharply distin- 
guished in life as can passive and active in the grammars, 
and so, often enough, the contemplation of our own 
action, of good and evil, is joined with the contemplation 
of the kindly and the pain-bringing action of Crod. For 
oiur happiness is in fact often dependent on our virtues, 
oiur unhappiness on our faults. The Christian looks, 
however, quite differently on these and on those. The 
righteous man of the Old Testament could still boast, 
the Christian may do so no mere; he thinks, with fixed 
purpose, passively even of his virtues, — ^if he thinks of 
them at all, — ^for they, too, come from (Sod. On the 
other hand, the thought of his own faults will arise pre- 
cisely in his thanksgiving for happiness: In spite of all 
my imworthiness Thou, Lord, hast been so gracious; 
*'the goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance'' (Rom. 
2: 4). If it is only the nobler spirits that comprehend 
this language of God, already more pious souls are pre- 
pajred to think in misfortune first of their own short- 
coming, whether this has been the immediate cause of 
that, or whether their sin, though quite apart from it, 
occurs to them, as it did to the brothers of Joseph in 
their fear before the stem governor. The old association 
between evil and sin asserts itself in such connection. 
If that association is rejected by superficial men in their 
constant question. How have I merited this? the serious 
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Christian is ready to say, Mea culpa. The finer-tuned 
spirits among Christians say it also with no such obvious 
occasion, simply under the pressure of conscience. This 
confession before God belongs itself to the greatest (rf 
mercies. To tell frankly to Him who will retell nothing, 
who imderstands us better than the shrewdest priest, 
that is an incomparable purification of the soul. Yrt 
one should tell Him not only of evil deeds and words, 
with which confession before men is especially concerned, 
but one should tell Him, too, that which otherwise does 
not so readily cross the lips, what evil dispositions, what 
lack of good dispositions, one marks within. 

Such a confession leads still further to prayer no less 
helpful, which is concerned with our action. Just as we 
need for the comprehension of our experience a superior 
Will to which we attribute it that we may give it a 
meaning, so for our action we often need a Will with whidi 
to overcome ourselves, when it is bitter for us to do what 
conscience bids. To do it for His sake, to make our own 
in His sight that supreme conception of the significance of 
all action, that is the grace that lies in such prayer. The 
mere collecting one's self before Crod, in order in the si^t 
of His holy countenance to consider what is to be done, 
gives more repose and unrestraint than in agitated mo- 
ments our hearts can summon otherwise. Then things 
emerge clear behind opinions, and duty rises above all 
the perplexities that fancies and inclinations have awak- 
ened. How often from such a chamber of prayer a Chris- 
tian comes as clear in mind as he left his confessional 
light at heart! Thus, too, we succeed with the help of 
Grod in overcoming ourselves, while before we wished 
what He does not wish and did not will what He wiUs. 
What our conscience and our reason did not attain, 
obedience to the Lord of life accomplishes. That applies 
not only to simple and weak men but to the good and 
keen-minded who in sharp crises of the soul need God 
as much as those others, for the resistance or the passion 
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of flesh and blood is alike with all men. In opposition 
to passions and vices, or in the face of long hard tasks, 
to pledge one's self by a vow to God is a help and a 
blessing for every one who wishes to get further than his 
own weak strength admits. Or, to do as a sacrifice to 
Grod, in specific cases, what we would do only for Him 
and would not do for the sake of ourselves or any other, 
though it may be only some special act or renunciation, 
this, too, belongs to the blessings with which God blesses 
His chfldren, while the wise and the strong perish in their 
foolishness and their weakness. In such instances one 
sees that Grod is no dream but a force, when He strength- 
ens us so that we do what we could not otherwise have 
done. 

Last, in the faithful soul blooms the flower of adora- 
tion. If the soul wishes nothing for itself and is paying 
no debt, if the greatness and the goodness of God simply 
overwhelm it, then the praise of God ascends to heaven 
in a song or psalm. We praise God far too little. We 
accept thoughtlessly the great and the good, we chide 
at the evil. We neglect too much to praise Him and adore. 
So it is good, at least when occasion is given us in the 
church in the beautiful hymns of praise from all ages, 
to attune our souls to such high accords, which exalt 
and emancipate us even as they rejoice God in heaven. 

4 

We have reserved petition in order to grant to other 
forms of prayer the place that is often denied them, and 
to reserve the most difficult form for the last. Before 
we enter on those difficulties the prayer of petition may 
be described as it predominates in the life of the believer. 

On what impulses and convictions does petition rest? 
In the first place, that fundamental category of all re- 
ligious life, the sense of God as that supernatural Will 
which unites in itself power and goodness, must be very 
strongly marked. Only he who lives in the lasting, vit^l 
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conviction that radi a Will has in its power all that hap- 
pens in the worid and all that concerns us as well, can 
come to the point where for him wishes and cares and 
hopes turn into the prayer: 'Xord giver' or 'Xord, takef 
Where the conception of this Will is held only in the 
mind or the memory, prayer soon slumbers. So, too, 
wherever conviction gradually inclines to an idea of a 
God who has *'no elbow-room'' the rivulet of prayer is 
soon dried up. But where that real, religious, fundamen- 
tal feeling that knows another I above one's own I, com- 
pels one to conceive both what hi^pens to and also 
what is done by this individual I passively, as effects 
of that greater, omnipotent I, there petition to God can 
moimt from the depths of the soul. That will always 
happen when there is something of great concern to the 
believer. Dependence is the foundation of petition in 
general, but its content is the things for which we care. 
Few things elude this muster-call to take their place in 
prayer. In general they will always, when they are 
missed or threatened or lost, bring the believing soul to 
prayer to the God who has all in His hands. If the soul 
of the believer foresees that his own strength will not 
suffice to win or guard or save them, then, often quite 
of its own accord, yes, even with no rationalized convic- 
tion, the strength of the love for those precious things 
transforms itself into urgent prayer to the Will that has 
circumstance and values under its control. Undoubtedly 
the truest petition is that which comes into being imder 
the impulsion of strong feelings, of a lively sense of those 
values, of care for them and of dependence on God. 
"Necessity teaches prayer." Beside this stands the 
calmer supplication that like a r^ular morning and 
evening festal offering is brought on the Lord's day by 
the assembled community to the Most High. One re- 
members the duty to pray for all the heart's desire. 

It is human natiu*e that our own wishes should take 
the chief place in petition; from the outset so much really 
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depends on ourselves that our own need begets a '^holy 
egoism" in our life of prayer which seems blameworthy 
to very few, — is conceived, rather, as a special token of 
piety. Beside this, to be sure, there will always be 
place for others, with whom our own welfare and growth 
is intimately allied. Naturally the care for others in 
prayer lifts itself above this egoism, in the same measure 
as pure love for them avoids the thought of self. Fiu*e, 
disinterested prayer for another man or for a community 
or institution probably presents one of the highest 
reaches of perfection of which we as Christians are ca- 
pable, at the same time it offers us a foretaste of true 
felicity. 

Manifold, naturally, is the host of wishes which in 
prayer for ourselves and others become petition. Here 
is the test of what degree we have attained in our esti- 
mation of human things. While most remain clinging in 
the realm of the earthly goods of sense, because their life 
and that of others is spent in the grip of those things 
for which they pray, yet very many raise themselves to 
those higher goods that we call inner or spiritual. Those 
belong to the world of things and outward circumstances, 
these to the world of spirit and inward circumstances. 
Those circumstances are known to all and need no com- 
ment; these call for a brief word. Men call them peace 
of soul, new thoughts, pure heart, new spirit, love, pa- 
tience, and whatever else plays a chief part especially 
in the New Testament and the hynm-book. To them 
belongs naturally also that strength of which we spoke 
just now, the strength to bear all hardship that we have 
to undergo and to do all the hard tasks that we have to 
accomplish. The aim of the first kind of petition was 
that something should change in the world of things in 
favour of ourselves and of those we love, but the aim of 
this is that we ourselves or those conmiitted to our 
charge may change. Doubtless both kinds of concern, 
which we seek to distinguish as for goods and for values, 
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are most intimately comiected. The outward goods 
are often the postulate of the growth of the inward 
values, and in the same way these are essential for the 
maintenance of those, for instance, for the health and 
well-being of individuals and especially of communities^ 
This will be of import for us when we come to consider 
whether we must exclude the former from our sphere 
and regard the latter only. 

g It is indeed a relief to turn one's wishes and cares]]into 
petitions, but it would be an excessive diffidence to be 
content with that alone. No one who asks is indifferent 
to the question whether he is to receive. How is it 
with that? Often enough siu*ely the faithful petitioner 
finds that he does receive what he has asked. How comes 
that? Yesterday he prayed, and today or tomorrow or 
even later it happens in the course of events that that 
very thing occurs and presents itself to him. He re- 
covers, or some work succeeds, or some danger is warded 
off, or the prodigal son returns to his father. Then ask- 
ing and receiving blend into a concord which belongs 
to the most felicitous experiences. Expressed more so- 
berly: The petitioner draws as it were a line to join his 
prayer with the event, while he connects them both with 
the concept of the good and mighty God. T^e naive 
believer, because this concept of God is for him the most 
living part of all reality, receives the proffered good from 
his Father's hands and thanks Him as he would thank a 
man whom he saw bodily before him. He expresses himself 
somewhat thus : God has given me my health again. That 
is a sentence in which the good besought forms the ob- 
ject, the invisible divine Will the subject and a verb erf 
causation or decision the copula. Naturally it happens 
much oftener, as we all, alas, know, that what we ask 
does not come at our prayer. Then, imperplexed, the 
righteous man expresses this, too, personally and pas- 
sively: God has not answered my prayer but has denied 
the fulfilment of my wish. God remains still the subject 
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and the I dependent on Him. But the righteous man, if 
he has had experience in these things, will then look 
further to see if God has not sometiiing more to say 
and to offer to him than just that No. Then, as a rule, 
he will find a point that presents a good, precious for 
him, which he receives as a gift from Crod's hand in 
compensation for that which he had asked and God 
had denied. Thus faith is ever busied drawing lines and 
here, too, connecting some third thing with the prayer 
and the concept of God. For faith cannot endure if it 
cannot seek meaning in life, and at least surmise and be- 
lieve a meaning, though it may not discover it. The 
impulse of that religious fundamental feeling, the assur- 
ance of the supernatural Guide of life and the world, is 
so strong that it will assert itself over and over, and lead 
to special interpretations of life, such as in these con- 
nections exist between things apparently far estranged. 
This is one of the great advantages which the life of faith 
has above every other life. Through this interpretation 
of all experiences and tasks by means of the thought of 
Grod unity comes into life, and with it strength and peace. 
And what could there be more precious than strength 
and peace? 

5 

But when we come to draw these lines that connect 
single points in the world of incident with our wishes 
that have become prayers, shaU we not find the field of 
incident already occupied? I mean, filled with lines of 
quite another sort, connecting single points in that world 
of incident. We name them causal connections. We 
draw, for instance, a line between sundown and dark, 
between taking poison and illness or death, between 
sowing and reaping, command and obedience, tempta- 
tion and sin, education and improvement. These lines 
signify that we reckon with connections between the 
things we join, and order our work, together with our 
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expectation, accordingly. What sense has it then to 
inject our prayers into this network of lines or to add 
to these causal lines yet others which introduce still 
another cause and so confuse the whole structure? It 
might appear this way: Either what is to happen will 
hi^pen any way; what need have we then to pray? or: 
What cannot happen, will not; how then may we pray 
for it? With these two statements we reach two con- 
ceptions that seem to exclude prayer, necessity and im- 
possibility. These two conceptions have this relation to 
one another: Whatever is necessary, its absence or its 
opposite is impossible. If it is necessary that the sun 
should set at a fixed evening hour, then it can shine no 
longer or even omit to set. If it is impossible that a 
man should continue to keep on living on earth, the 
converse of that necessity is that he dies. Obviously, 
actual cases of this sort make prayer in the nature of 
things impossible. No one will seriously pray that the 
sim may rise tomorrow for it will do so automatically; 
we count its failiu*e to appear impossible. No one will 
pray that he or anybody else may live forever, for we 
coimt that impossible because we count death neces- 
sary. There are then really things that are so sure to 
happen that we can add to our determination of their 
occurrence the judgment that they happen always of 
necessity. But how is it with the other things? Who- 
ever has tuberculosis, must he die? Assuredly, but what 
do we know of the When or the How? If a father or 
his son go to the war, must he fall? must he return safe 
and soimd? If we educate someone, must he turn out 
well? Must everyone fall into temptation? Or where 
is the necessity that a people should always maintain 
itself at its height? Where the necessity that another 
people be conquered? In other words the sphere of the 
necessary, whose opposite is the impossible, seems not 
to be so wide that the life of prayer need be stifled. Is 
not it like this? Just as there have been and are actual 
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cases of answer to prayer, so there are, also, certain 
cases in the world of incident where no one expects an- 
swer to a prayer that asks anything else than that the 
necessary happen. But, just as pious groups have con- 
cluded from those single cases of answer that to prayer 
all things are possible, so there are irreligious groups 
which conclude from these necessary occurrences that 
everything is necessary and nothing feasible. We see, 
prayer lives on the feasible and our task is to make place 
for it by setting boimds to the necessary and the unfeasi- 
ble. 

To that end the first step is this: The word ^'necessary'^ 
is a word that issues from our mind as a judgment about 
incident in addition to the establishment of the fact of the 
incident. It is then, so soon as it extends beyond those 
simplest cases that are generally recognized as necessary, 
not the expression of knowledge but of general observa- 
tion. It is the effect of a conception of the world or of a 
faith. It is already something gained to recognize that 
here it is not knowledge and belief that are in opposition 
but belief and belief. Let us get a little closer to the 
question. Even the adherents of thb belief in the neces- 
sity of incident do not undertake in each separate case 
to say, when anything happens, how it happens or that 
it has any source at all. Everyday life and the great 
course of the world are constantly proving to us what 
men express in the somewhat bitter jesting phrase: "It*s 
the unexpected that happens.'' The shrewd man long 
ago left prophecies and anticipations to people who pre- 
tend to know all because they do not know the simplest 
thing. We can foresee with assurance only in the sphere 
of astronomy and a large part of the rest of happenings 
in nature. So soon as organic incident comes in question 
uncertainty enters into the matter. If, however, the 
processes in this sphere get somewhat complex,< then 
every wise physician and naturalist checks himself ^and 
leaves prophecy to half -culture. Peculiarly will one be 
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very cautious in judgment when he is dealing with things 
in which living beings, especially men, have part, and, 
above aU, in dealing with human actions. If we have to 
do with the more complex p^chic processes, or with 
things that are to be discussed and undertaken by a com- 
mimity of men — everybody knows that that is just when 
the unexpected does happen. Thus we have to thank 
our very ignorance for the wide scope it gives to feasibili- 
ties and to prayers. 

But be sure we shall hear the objection: If indeed 
there are many cases where we do not know what must 
come and what cannot come, we do know that the state 
of the world is such that what comes must come, and that 
what does not come could not come. Limitation of our 
knowledge carries no implication about the facts. But 
skepticism, of which Hume may stand as representative, 
has thoroughly uprooted this belief. Little as one can 
accomplish with such a disposition of mind, one can use 
it excellently for relief against such coercion as would 
confine us in necessity. Suppose we know nothing. We 
know, at least, that there are men worth hearing today 
who say something quite di£Ferent from what we used to 
hear in our mechanically and materialistically fashioned 
schooldays. For these that old theory is done away, ac- 
cording to which each new condition is only a transforma- 
tion of its predecessor, so that one could express all suc- 
cessive conditions by comparisons. In its place investi- 
gators like Bergson and Hans Driesch are actually postu- 
lating the possibility that there is a truly New. And in- 
deed there is a New not alone in the sphere of man's in- 
tellectual life but also in natiu*e. Neither the history of 
man nor even that of natiu*e unfolds as the development 
of a necessary process from a germ which involves all, but 
there is a New. Yet does not this, too, develop itself ac- 
cording to law? What then is law? Is not the usual con- 
notation that one associates with this word a renewal of 
the old myth according to which the gods, and the ananke 
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above them, governed the world by a brazen coercion? 
Is law more than the observation that some processes 
follow on others, an observation which serves mitil it is 
replaced by some other, better and more precise? Be- 
sides, even with laws we are not merely dealing with ever 
new and better knowledge of conditions that are ever un- 
changed. An investigator like Hans Driesch does not 
hesitate to recognize that the very ^stem of such laws 
might itself change in the mid course of natural history, 
for instance, at the transition from reptiles to mammals, 
this too, naturally, according to law, somewhat as in a 
State the transition comes legally from absolute to con- 
stitutional government. Thus laws may be legally 
changed or even rescinded. Therefore, on these two 
grounds, which apply alike to knowledge of incident and 
incident itself, the concept ^'impossible" is itself ^'impos- 
sible." In short, only that has value that has actually 
happened and actually exists. On that we can exercise 
our wits and to it apply our categories* What actually 
has been is surely possible and perhaps also necessary, 
but to call anything possible or impossible or necessary 
without confirmation through actuality, — ^the courage for 
that we shall hardly muster again today. 

6 

Thus we are free to choose between theories that make 
necessity a general law of the world, and those that do 
not. That is true in both realms, that of the lower goods 
and of the higher values. We may not suppose that in 
the sphere of psychic life a greater freedom rules than in 
the material. What does our Lord say about the possi- 
bility that a rich man may enter the Kingdom compared 
with the possibility that a camel may go through a needle's 
eye? But, still, as Christians we make a positive use of 
our lack of knowledge in this whole sphere when we pray, 
because that praying is for us an inner necessity. To be 
sure we must not promise ourselves all too much from 
this freedom which our ignorance concedes us. Prayer 
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is no wkard's wand by which we can snatch what we 
wish. We must say that over and over, whether the 
pM>9 eredentium and those who speak for them like to 
hear it or not. ReaUy we know nothing at all about 
what effect prayer has on God, since for all we know 
about prayer and its effects we are referred exclusively 
to our own experience of prayer. Yet we do know that 
there are in the world arrangements and connections. 
We know that periods of time and developments are need- 
ed to let things mature, and that other things simply 
cannot be, long for them as we will. We learn that it goes 
against the majesty of God if we urge that He should 
comply with our wishes when it suits us to wish to change 
things. We may pray but, equaUy, He may deny Him- 
self to us. We have our will but He has also His will; 
and verily His is mightier than ours. That is manifest 
to us-in the history of our own praying, which with most 
Christians is in general the same. 

We have all begun by asking Him for things for which 
we cared as conditions of our external life. To that there 
is no objection; we may still do it and teach our children 
so. Only such prayer must hold fast to these conditions: 
We must not forget that He is the eternal God with 
whom we speak, who permits us to bring all before Him 
but reserves to Himself to grant us what He will; 
also, we must ask Him for nothing wrong, that is, for 
nothing for which our conscience would forbid us to give 
thanks, but only for things that stand in dose connection 
with spiritual values; and finally we must pray only for 
things to attain which we are ready to set our whole 
strength to work, as though all prayer were of no avail. 
As was said above, much of what we asked will then be 
awarded us, and it is right to follow those Christians who 
let themselves be guarded by prayer from the vain thought 
that they owe what they asked to themselves. Luther 
says that very finely in his comment on the fourth peti- 
tion of the Lord's Prayer: ''God gives daily bread also, 
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without prayer of ours, to all wicked men, but we pray 
that He may let us realize it and that we may receive our 
daily bread with thanksgiving." The essential thing, 
then, is the recognition and the thanks. For the quite 
frequent case when we are not answered the best guide 
is our Lord and His apostle Paul. Jesus in Gethsemane 
lifted Himself by prayer up from the *Ti it be possible" 
to the If it may not, "Thy will be done" (Matth. 26: 39- 
49). And Paul prayed thrice that God might take the 
thorn from the flesh. But he was told: "My grace is suf- 
ficient for thee, for My strength is made perfect in weak- 
ness" (IJ Cor. 12:9). At that moment he knew that that 
thorn was meant to restrain him from over-glorying in 
the great revelations that had been granted him. If the 
prayer of the believer have not the power to prevail with 
God to change things, then the believer, in bitter wrest- 
ling in prayer, must conform himself to God, that he 
may himself change. By our unheard prayers God bids 
us reconcile ourselves to His will, which we are to honour 
though we do not comprehend. God sets His will above 
our will. That is often harder than it is to confess with 
the lips that it is wholesome. Or, we learn to recognize 
something else as God's gift and to see in it compensation 
for what is denied. We lost asses and God offered us a 
kingdom. We may not always claim in addition the 
fortune of Saul, to get the asses as well. Further, by un- 
answered prayers God shows us the good we already 
have. So with the unanswered prayers Grod has blessed 
His children more than with the answered, for by them 
he is ever resubduing their wills, which, because they 
count themselves Crod's favourites, is often just what 
they need quite as much as they dislike it. By unan- 
swered prayers He guides them, at first sorely against 
their wills, in their sense of values, but with a gradual 
transformation of motives, up far above their former po- 
sition into the divine and eternal, so that they no longer 
wish to subordinate God to themselves, but themselves 
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to Him, so that they no longer desire mere daily bread 
in every sort of good, but seek above all His kingdom 
and a soul full of peace for themselves and for all. Many 
a man has besought God for a loaf on which his heart 
hung. God denied it and presently he saw that it was 
only a stone. Many a man has sought escape from a stone 
that Grod forced into his hand or even into his mouth, 
and, lo, presently he foimd that it was nourishing bread. 
Thus God, just by not answering us, leads us slowly up 
to the height of His wishes and His thoughts. Finally, 
by such unanswered desires He wishes to call us to work. 
We have prayed, earnestly or thoughtlessly, but we have 
not lifted a finger. We have prayed for the peace of the 
world, but ourselves have been quarreling; for our health, 
but have made ourselves sick; for a pure heart, but with 
evil stinging words toward others have been ever making 
ourselves unclean again. Then God, when He does not 
answer our prayer, means to say to us: **You go and do 
it yourself." Then we grow serious. For we are serious 
then only when our striving for those goods is so strong 
that just as many a mountain sheds two streams that 
on di£Fering courses hasten to the sea, so our striving 
gushes in warm prayer to heaven yet stirs none the less 
our thoughts and hands to action. 

May we by our prayers ever raise ourselves more and 
more above ourselves until at last we pray God only for 
His will. The holiest spirits have always closed the 
story of their life of prayer by praying this only: "Thy 
will be done.'' God becomes for us so great, so mighty. 
His heart seems so full of goodness. His mind so full of 
wisdom, that, as we think of these, our judgment and our 
wishing are silenced, and we are ready to leave wholly 
to Him whatever He wills to give. Then petition recedes 
and the other contents of prayer come to the front, 
thanksgiving, resignation, confession, sacrifice, praise, 
worship. And, at last, even the earlier of these forms 
are lost in the praise and in the worship: Soli Deo gloria. 
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By J. T. F. Farquhar, M.A.» 
Rector of the Ejnscopal Church, Fochabers, Scotland. 

When a new thing receives as its name a word taken 
from the common speech of the people we may be sure 
that the word chosen describes some vital or some prom- 
inent feature of the thing to which it is applied. It is 
however difficult to imagine that, were our central Chris- 
tian Service to be renamed today, the old names having 
been forgotten, it would once more be termed the Holy 
Eucharist. But that that is no label name, and that we 
may rightly infer from it a feature of the Service that was 
both vital and prominent, it is the object of this study to 
recall to memory. 

From the ordinary lexicons we learn that it means 
either thankfulness itself or an expression of it, such 
expression being apparently regarded as simply verbal. 
But it is clear that in the time of our Lord other forms of 
expression were beginning to be recognized as covered by 
the term. Thus Fhilo^ speaks of the victim itself in the 
morning and evening oblation as a cvxapunrui. That it is 
clearly a thankofiFering, and not an ofiFering in general, 
that he means appears clearly from his further expression 
a2 Owrmp tvxpLpurruuy and from his description of the 
oblation as being Mp 

It is worthy also of notice that while the word is un- 
known to the LXX in all senses a tendency was manifest 
about the beginning of the Christian era to use it as a 
substitute for olvctrtf, a word of recognized liturgical use. 
After the examination of that and of some kindred 

^ Journal cf Theological Studies, July, 1902. p. «04. 
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evidence Dr. Hort concludes that in Christian usage the 
word has two concrete senses, — (1) a thanksgiving in 
words, and (2) a thanksgiving in offerings. He adds that 
in early times it always appears to denote the thing offered* 
and not the ceremony or service or the institution. But 
even in cases where the thing offered is immediately the 
material element of the sacrifice, that statement does not 
always hold; and the speaker may distinctly have in his 
mind the whole service. And, as Dr. Hort recognizes, 
we must not in fact limit the sense of the term in 
that way. In the earliest days of the Christian Churdi 
the true sense of eucharist was never forgotten and its 
immediate sense is often the verbal thanksgiving. In- 
deed how else than by a verbal thanksgiving could 
the material element b€kx>me a thankoffering? And 
further, in general where we find the word used in 
connection with the Christian Service, the true remark 
to make is not that the speaker was consciously isolating 
a single element in it, but that the aspect of thanksgiving 
was so prominent to his view that when he spoke of the 
Eucharist he spoke of the whole Service, even if eucharist 
were yet very far from being a definite and technical 
liturgical term. 

As bearing on Dr. Hort's point, but still more as illus- 
trating directly for our main purpose the use of the word 
eucharist and its effective synonym ainesis^ let us take a few 
examples. St. Paul then speaks of saying Amen to thy 
eucharist And in the Epistle to the Hebrews we read in 
a passage written undoubtedly with the Christian Service 
in mind, ^Through Him let us offer a sacrifice of aineris 
. . . that is the fruit of our lips". 

In both those cases the verbal aspect of the word is 
clearly uppermost, but the latter is also a first step in the 
direction of Fhilo's use. Again, in the Didache, we find 
the phrase, "Concerning the Eucharist", followed by 
what are evidently meant to be the important directions 
for the whole Service including the Reception. 
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Next we may notice, also in the Didache, 'Tet no one 
eat or drink of your Eucharist except, etc." And in St. 
Ignatius,' "Because they do not confess the Eucharist to 
be the flesh of our Saviour". 

In both of those passages we have come closer, very 
dose indeed, to the use of the word in the simple meaning 
of the material Sacrifice. But in the former we have to 
notice that the personal pronoun shows that it is not yet 
a distinctly technical term in which the sense of thank- 
fulness has become obliterated or obscured. And also 
the point of the observation is to debar from the act of 
personal commimion those who have no part or lot in the 
whole eucharistic service. And in the latter the author's 
language is characteristically symbolical. Who without 
reading for himself the whole passage would imagine that 
it has nothing to do with the relation between the ele- 
ments and our Lord's Body? But the fact is so. The 
passage refers to the docetic hereby; and the true sense 
would be obtained by understanding Eucharist as mean- 
ing effectively the cause or subject of the thanksgiving, 
that is, our Lord Himself, rather than its expression or 
vehicle, that is, the material elements. 

It is only in Justin that we first find a dear example of 
the restricted, non-symbolic, application of the term to the 
material elements. He writes "This food we call Euchar- 
ist". And yet he himself always uses the expressions the 
Bread of the Eucharist j or the Bread d/xofMrnfitk. 

And we may remember here St. Paul's expression, "the 
cup of blessing". For as appears from a comparison of 
the various accounts of the Institution, evlogia and 
euchariet were interchangeable terms. The third cup at 
the Passover was especially known by that name. 

It is probable then that in the Christian Church the 
verbal application of Eucharist as used in connection 
with our Lord's Service preceded the material. It is 
certain that its true sense of thankfulness was not ob- 

'Smym. vL 
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scured for a long time, and that the verbal thanksgiving 
was in any case the obvious consecration prayer of the 
elements. And there is nothing to make us reject the 
natural inference when we find that among Gred^- 
speaking peoples Eucharist was pre-eminently the name 
connected with the Memorial Service of Christ. 

We must be prepared to find that spiritually and litur- 
gically the idea of thankfulness should take the chief part in 
that which man is called on to do in Christ's Memorial. 

Let us then examine with that in view (1) the narra- 
tives of the institution and (2) the testimony as to the form 
and spirit of the Service to be found in the writers of the 
primitive age. The force of anything that is shown to be 
a real part of the service from the narrative of the institu- 
tion can of course be neither increased nor diminished 
by later usage. But later testimony may well be used in 
throwing back light on the true meaning of the original 
narrative. 

To that end also we must recall some points in the 
environment of the institution, and they will help us 
also to appreciate what is told us as to the subsequent 
development of the service. 

Li particular we must notice the ceremony of Kiddush' 
in which God is blessed, over the breaking of a cake and 
a poured out cup of wine, as the Creator of the world and 
the Giver of bread and wine by which life is sustained. 
Kiddush was, and indeed still is, celebrated in every 
Jewish household in the opening hour of the Sabbath, or 
as soon as the master returns from the worship of the 
synagogue. The first words of the thanksgiving are 
identical with those of the blessing of God customary 
before all meals, and in its development the Sabbath is 
regarded as a memorial of creation and as being honour- 
able above all holy convocations by the memory of the 
deliverance from Egypt. 

* Religion and Warship of the Synagogue (Pitman & Sons) pp. SSS» 
846. 
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It is celebrated also on many other solemn religious 
occasions, the blessings being varied to suit the special 
character of the day. They always begin however with 
the r^ular formula already referred to. Thus we find 
Eaddush incorporated with the Passover, with this ex- 
pansion, that there are four ceremonial cups distributed 
throughout the meal. The first of these, associated as 
it is with the broken cake and standing as an introduc- 
tion to the whole service is naturally regarded as being 
in a special sense the cup of the Kiddush, but the unity 
of idea in other respects is obvious and they are all intro- 
duced by the regular formula. At the first cup special 
mention is made of the gift of life, and of the election of 
Israel; at the second of the deliverance from Egypt; the 
third, the ^'cup of blessing", and the fourth accompanied 
by a remarkable outburst of praise come together at the 
very close of the supper.* That those were substantially 
the customs of our Lord's age is sufficiently obvious from 
the fact that the New Testament narratives would be 
unintelligible on any other supposition. But it is known 
also that Kiddush was ancient in the days of Hillel and 
Shammai, for these two disputed as to the right order of 
the service. And again the traditional interpretation of 
the opening words of the Fourth Commandment was to 
understand them as an injunction to celebrate the Sab- 
bath Kiddush. 

The accounts of the institution of the Holy Conmiunion 
were written by men and for men familiar with the ritual 
of the Passover and of Kiddush. When then we read 
uniformly that our Lord "thanked" or "blessed" as He 
took the bread and the cup, and find uniformly that no 
account is given of the words that He used, we may be sure 
of two things: first, that the thanksgiving is an important 

* I caimot now verify my words, but my memory tells me, what is 
sufficiently probable on the face of it, that Bartolocci (vol. ii, p. 786, 
seqq.) roc^ks of the fourth cup as being in his day merdy permissible. 
In our Lord's day the supper may well have been closed by a single 
cap. 
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part of the rite that He was ordaining; and secondly, that 
His words did not differ substantially from the familiar 
forms. He uttered then the normal thanksgivings, but 
He added to them by saying, 'TFhis is My Body", '*This 
is My Blood" and "Do this in remembrance of Me". So 
a new meaning was given to the old words. Our thanks- 
giving was no longer to be merely for our bodily life and 
for the meat that perisheth, but for everlasting life and the 
food that nourisheth thereto. Our memorial was no 
longer to be of the mere deliverance from the slavery of 
Egypt, but rather of Him Who died and rose again from 
the dead that we might be free from sin and from all evil. 
The '^this" then that our Lord appointed as our service 
contained that new and glorious thanksgiving as a pre- 
eminent feature on a level of importance reached only by 
one other, the reception of the elements. Those two and 
only those two are clearly mentioned in the narrative, for 
thimksgiving includes the memorial of its cause. 

That conclusion is quite independent of any recognized 
connection between the Passover and the weekly service 
as such, but we have seen at the same time that the 
Christian service was formed of the same liturgical 
elements as the Jewish Kiddush, and even, so far as the 
narrative of institution shows, that it did not merdy 
contain elements taken from Kiddush, but was in liturgi- 
cal framework Kiddush itself glorified to a Christian use.* 
At any rate that it was so r^arded in the first age will 
appear from the following considerations. 

The only indication of the frequency of celebration 
contemplated by our Lord is contained in the word 
''this", expanded in one place by the phrase ''as oft as ye 
shall drink^^it". If the ritual pointed at by those words 
be that of Kiddush, then a weekly celebration as the nor- 

• If it be permis^le to refer to an article whidi I have never had 
the privilege of seeing, I would refer here to one on this subject to be 
found in the Journal of Theological SUtdiea, 190£, ii, S57, by G. H. Box, 
who, as one of the authors of The Rdigim and Worship of the Syno- 
gogue, is competent to throw full Ii^t on the whole of this matter. 
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mal rule with special celebrations added on great occa- 
sions will be adopted. While, if Kiddush be not pointed 
at, then any temporal reference must be to the annual 
feast of the Passover. Or if we go so far as to deny all 
temporal reference, then what is to explain the fact that 
a ritual instituted at an annual festival and f oimded on its 
customs became straightaway a weekly service unless the 
customs appropriated were also of weekly celebration? 
Naturally it would be celebrated, not on the Sabbath, but 
at the gathering on the Lord's Day, and was no doubt the 
means whereby Sunday became a day of universal Chris- 
tian observance. Indeed, when Ignatius uses the phrase 
"to observe the Sabbath" to distinguish the Jews from 
the Christians, it is tempting to believe that he had in his 
mind the difference between the hallowing of the Sabbath 
and the hallowing of the Lord's Day, that is, between 
Kiddush and the Holy Eucharist. 

The dose connection between the two services explains 
also how the Eucharist came to be transferred from an 
evening to a morning hour. In Jewish communities one 
day ended and the next began at sunset, so those who 
were Christian would hallow the Lord's Day at the same 
hour as their brethren hallowed the Sabbath. But among 
Gentiles where the day began at midnight the hallowing 
would take place as early in the morning as might be. 

Again, as leavened bread was the normal rule for Kid- 
dush, so it would be for the Eucharist. Otherwise the 
unleavened bread used at the institution would surely 
have been retained. But in spite of St. Paul's striking 
appeal to keep the feast with the unleavened bread of 
sincerity and truth there is no trace for centuries that 
unleavened bread was ever used as essentially the proper 
element at the feast of the Eucharist. 

With what strictness at the very first the meeting of 
the Church was r^arded as the meeting of the Christian 
family where alone the Christian Kiddush might be cele- 
brate with propriety, it is impossible to say. The paa- 
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sage in Acts (2:46) simply contrasts the Jewish Temple 
worship with the Christian worship held more privatcJy, 
and throws no light on the matter. But the urgency with 
which Ignatius insists upon the evil of irregular celebra- 
tions seems to point to a certain tradition of looser custom 
in the Church as well as to the action of deliberate schis- 
matics. But that is by the way. 

We have called the Eucharist the Christian Kiddush. 
That there is no temerity in doing so will appear finally 
from the fact that Kuddasha, Keddase, and Kuddas are 
respectively the Nestorian, the Ethiopic* and the Syrian 
terms for the Liturgy and in particular for the Anaphora.* 
Whatsoever the immediate point of view may have been 
that led men to give the name of the old Jewish to the 
new Christian service, we are once more led to the dear 
conclusion that in form and use the two services were 
very like each other. And if we are not taught afresh by 
the mere name in what that likeness consisted we are 
afforded strong corroboration of the evidence that has 
exhibited not only the fact but the manner also of that 
likeness. The prominent feature of the Eucharist must 
have been the blessing in thankfulness of the Holy Name. 

We now take up the Didache, a writing much esteemed 
in ancient days, and indubitably the earliest that has 
been preserved for us.^ At any rate the picture of Church 
life which it presents is of a less developed type than any 
that we find elsewhere. It has moreover all the appear- 
ance of being, not an original composition, but a compila- 
tion from existing sources whether oral or written, and 
so a valuable witness to contemporary and to antecedent 
practice. 

It gives directions for the performance of various 

Church acts, and among them for the Holy Eucharist. 

The late Bishop of Salisbury^ would have us reject the 

* Brightman's Eastern Liturgies. 
^9. Dr. Wflnsche's preface in Schulze's edition, 1884. 
^ ' Holy Communion (Longmans Green & Co.), p. 60. On one occa- 
mon I submitted the substance of the above pages to his notice. 
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plain statement of the Didache in what seems to be its 
only possible interpretation and refer the prayers given 
to something else. But of the four reasons which he 
gives the strongest seems to be that "they are wholly 
dissimilar from any consecration prayers that have come 
down to us". They are certainly dissimilar from those 
portions of the developed Liturgies which, centuries 
later, were recognized as central and vital. 

But if any one will keep in mind the facts that have 
already been noticed here and will regard those that are 
yet to be reviewed, he will feel that the argument is all 
the other way. The Didache supplies the very forms 
which the circumjacent evidence would have compelled 
us to postulate as the nucleus of the Catholic Liturgies 
had the Didache itself not been providentially restored 
to us to bear its own independent and objective witness.' 
To this witness then we confidently appeal. Familiar as 
the Eucharistic passage may be, it is too important not 
to reproduce it here. 

'"Concerning the Eucharist. Make your Eucharist thus, — ^First 
for the Cup. Our Father, We make our Eucharist to Thee for the 
Holy Vine of David Thy servant, which Thou hast revealed to us 
through Jesus Thy servant. Glory be to Thee for ever. And for 
the broken bread, — Our Father, we make our Eucharist to Thee for 
life and knowledge which Thou hast unveiled for us through Jesus 
Thy servant. Glory be to Thee for ever.^ As this broken bread was 
scattered upon the hill and was gathered|into one, so let Thy Church 
be gathered into Thy kingdom from the ends of the earth. For Thine 
is tiie glory and the power through Jesus Christ for ever.'' 

In a prayer to be said after reception we find the paral- 
lel and the distance between the Christian Eucharist and 

Among other things he said, "I have recently been looking up the 
passages in the Didache and am still puzzled b^ them." On r^-ead- 
mg his letter I am confirmed in my first impression that his difficulties 
were subjective, that is, that he could not contemplate a Thanks- 
giving as the centre of the Liturgy. He was able to admit a "Chris- 
tian Eucharist of a very simple character possibly with only the 
Lord's Prayer". 

' When some twenty years ago I first saw the Didache I felt as a 
follower of Darwin mi^^t have felt, had he une^>ectedly met the 
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the Jewish Kiddush set forth with absolute distinctness in 
these words, — 

**Thou Almighty Lord didst create all things for Thy Name's sake, 
and Thou gavest food and drink to man for his enjoyment that he 
might make his eucharist to Thee. But to us TImhi hast granted 
spiritual food and drink, and eternal life/' 

No commentator today upon the account of the Institu- 
tioa could find better words than those. 
^: We may notice that in making the Cup precede the 
Bread the Didache reverts to the order of the weekly 
Kiddush. Possibly those who inherited the service as a 
living tradition independent of the written narratives 
regarded the order adopted by our Lord in somewhat the 
same light as they regarded the fact that in our Lord's 
hands the bread was unleavened, that is, as an unimport- 
^ ant accident of the Passover season. 

The forms given are very short. Indeed the greater 
part has been reproduced above. But these were prob- 
ably to be regarded as a nucleus and a suggestion ensuring 
the essential point. In fact an express direction is given 
that the prophets should be permitted t^^apurrw Saa tfcWv. 
There is also a direction that none should be permitted 
to partake except the biq;>tized, ''for the Lord said, give 
not that which is holy to the dogs'\ 

With regard to the all important point of the Thanks- 
giving we may now leave the Didache without further 
words to take its own place in the harmonious develop- 
ment of the Liturgy. But we may notice in parting from 
it that, short as its sentences are, they contain striking 
harmonies in other matters also with subsequent liturgical 
literature. Even as late as Justin the celebrant prayed 
ooTf Svyofus aM.^ In Justiu too wc find the exclusion of 
the unbaptized and that too in terms that might well 
be a paraphrase of the language of the Didache framed to 
please as well as to instruct the ears of those termed 
dogs by the latter.^^ In Bishop Sarapion's Liturgy we 

^Apologiacm. ^ Apologia c 96. 
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find the very sentence that speaks of the bread that was 
scattered upon the hills. 

And finally in this parenthesis we may notice that the 
liturgical form, as it is with great propriety supposed to 
be, which we find in Clement of Rome^' would not only 
in substance be a most harmonious enlargement of the 
service of the Didache, but also in its very language 
recalls its phrases. Clement does not supply us with 
much that bears more directly upon the centre of the 
matter. Only in a passage which manifestly treats of the 
celebration of the Eucharist he speaks of the gradations of 
ecclesiastical honour and adds ^^Let each of us, my 
brethren, offer his Eucharist (c^af>urrctrai ectf) in his own 
rank"." Now at that date," as the word eucharist, so a 
fortiori its cognates were more than mere label names 
and technical terms even when applied to our Lord's 
Service, so we learn at least that to Clement the 
prominent feature of the celebrant's as of the lay- 
man's part therein consisted in thanksgiving. And he 
gives us nothing to present the Liturgy under any other 
aspect. 

Other primitive writers would simply illustrate the 
argument already based on the actual name itself, the 
Eucharist, and so we may pass on with this one remark. 
As far as positive evidence goes the thanksgiving with 
suitable supplicatory expansion was not only the central 
part of the words of the Liturgy, but the whole of it. 

We come now to Justin Martyr. His evidence is not 
only copious but is also of unique weight through the 
extent of his travels, and his intimate knowledge of 
Rome, at that time the meeting-place of the world. It 
is altogether harmonious with what is written above, 
even with the immediately preceding remark. 

"ccLIX,LX. "C.XLI. 

^ Pearaon places the epistle before the destruction of the Temple, 
li^tf oot at the dose of uie century. A careful study has led myself 
tohdieve that it was written early in the eighth decade, v. Visible 
Ckwrek (D. Wyllie & Son, Aberdeen), p. IIS. 
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Dr. Watterich," indeed, thinks that the existence of 
the Invocation may be deduced from a certain phrase 
based on I Timothy 1 :5, and no doubt, were we assured 
on other grounds that Justin was familiar with the Invo- 
cation, it would be quite permissible to see a reference to 
it in the words in question. But there are several possible 
interpretations of which Watterich's is by no means the 
most natural, so it would be rash to make the words 
carry the weight of proof that he would put upon them. 
Hence, though this detail is unimportant for the sub- 
stance of our contention, we must hold that the witness 
of Justin is in fact wholly of the same nature as that which 
has gone before. 

As an example of Justin's general attitude, we may 
quote what he says in reply to a charge of atheism founded 
on the fact that the Christians worshipped without sac- 
rifice, libations, or incense. For the sake of brevity we 
paraphrase rather than translate: ^^In truth we do wor- 
ship only by the word of prayer and thanksgiving, count- 
ing it the only true way of honouring God to oflFer His 
gifts to ourselves and to the poor and not to destroy them 
with fire, and in thankfulness to praise Him by word for all 
Hb benefits both as to our earthly and our heavenly lives.^* 
The closing words there evidently refer to the Eucharist, 
and as a more precise description we may take this, — 

''Bread is brou^t and wine and water, and the president offers 
prayers and thanksgivings according to his ability. The people 
assent by the Amen. And the dis&bution and reception of the 
dements over which thanksgiving has been made takes place." ^ 

^ KtmsekraiumsmamerU (Carl Winter, Heidelberg), p. 87. Let me 
here once for all admit my indebtedness to that book for an invaluable 
catena of Eucharistic passages. I cannot follow the author in the 
use he makes of them. 

^Apol. CIS. 

^ ApoL 67. I translate r&v €^apurrrjO€VTtav as above, following the 
"tn quo graHae actae tint** of the Latin translator^ of Lrenaeus which 
can only represent the same Greek phrase. Possibly whereby should 
stand in place of over which. Compare also 11 Corin. 1:11. ^ Other 
passages m Justin inq>ortant for the main matter are the immed- 
lately preceding chapters 65, 66, and IHal. 41, 70, 117. 
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A distinct Invocation had probably not appeared as 
yet in the Liturgy. But it is unthinkable that the 
^'president" of the Eucharist should not have offered 
supplication in more or less sacramental terms that those 
who joined in the Commimion might receive effectively 
the food of eternal life. And that this prayer was 
actually the origin of the recognized Invocation appears 
probable not only from the nature of the case, and from 
its actual position in the Liturgy, but also from the fact 
that an integral part of it has always been a prayer in one 
form or another that the communicant should be for- 
given and preserved into life eternal. 

Irenaeus places it beyond doubt that in his time an 
Invocation of one sort or another was already recognized 
in the Liturgy. For he speaks^* of earthly bread receiving 
the call of God and thereby becoming the Eucharist and 
so nourishing our bodies to everlasting life. To the same 
effect he speaks in another place, saying, — 

"When therefore the mixed cup and the manufactured bread 
recdve the Word of 6od» they become the Eucharist of the Body and 
Blood of Christ from which the substance of our own flesh is increased, 
and of which it consists.*' 

The reference to the reception of the Word of God, 
especially in the light of the preceding passage can mean 
nothing else than that Irenaeus was familiar with an 
Livocation of the Logos. But he has not forgotten the 
importance of the Thanksgiving. And indeed it is not 
easy to regard his language over all as quite consistent 
with itself. We can explain it only by the supposition 
that his beliefs and theories have developed in certain 
directions while he has retained faithfully and without 
question the traditional practice of the Church, and in 
particular that in his mind the Livocation was not con- 
nected with the Sacrifice of the Eucharist but solely with 
the Reception, and so also was addressed to the Logos as 
the living principle of nature. 

» Adv. Haer: iv, 84. Adv. Haer: v, 1. 
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Thus in the passage in which he speaks of the elements 

receiving the call of God he speaks at length also of the 

^^oblation of the Church which the Lord taught us to 

oflFer throughout the whole world". A few sentences 

taken at intervals will correctly show its import. 

'^Therefore we. must offer to God the first fruits. . . Tliere are 
sacrifices among the Gentiles, and there are sacrifices in the ChurdL 
But it is the outside appearance only that is unchanged, for it is now 
offered by freemen and not by slaves. . . Therefore it is not his 
sacrifice that makes the man holy, for God needs no sacrifice, but the 
conscienceof him who offers. . And this oblation the Churdi alone 
offers pure to the Creator, for it offers it from His own creation with 
thanksgiving. [As for the heretics] th^ sin against thdr Father 
doing dishonour to Him rather than offering thanksgiving. For 
how shall it be established for them that that bread over which 
thanksgiving has been made is the Body of their Lord, and that the 
cup is of His Blood if they do not confess Himself to be the Word of 
God through Which trees bear fruit*', etc. 

The absence of remark with which Irenaeus makes the 
parallel between the Gentile and the Christian oblation 
may suggest that the transcendent liturgical importance 
of the mention of the Incarnation in the words of thanks- 
giving was not present to his mind, but his words leave 
no doubt but that the distinctive feature of the Oblation 
appointed by Christ was still in fact the Thanksgiving. 

Some accuse his Latin translator for being behind his 
age in rendering i^apumfiu^ by in quo gratiae adae sint^ 
but without reason. For even if we prefer the phrase 
made eucharist^ the efiFective meaning will be the same. 
That will follow from the whole drift of our investigation. 
But we may further call attention to the language Irenaeus 
uses in speaking of the mock eucharists of the heretic 
Marcus. Marcus himself is pictured as ^^offering thanks 
and making a long speech of invocation". EKs female 
disciples however in a curious ceremony simply "oflFer 
thanks" over the cup, and yet Irenaeus describes the 
liquid as having thereby been made eucharist, foetus 
euckaristia. 

In Pfaff's Irenaean fragment** we find the following 
* KonsekraUommomerU, pp. f 7, 246. 
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words which, be they of the same Irenaeus or not, cer- 
tainly reflect his standpoint most accurately with the 
exception that they speak of the Spirit where he probably 
would have spoken of the Logos. But they will be all 
the more striking if they be of a slightly later date, for 
they are no modem forgery. 

''Wherefore the offering of the Eucharist is not fleshy but spiritual, 
and therein pure. For we offer to God the bread and cup of the 
blessing, givmg Him thanks that He has commanded the earth to 
grow these fruits for our nourishment. Then having finished the 
offering we caU upon the Holy Spirit that He may appoint this 
sacrifice, the bread to be the Body of Christ and the cup to be His 
Blood that th^ who partake of these anti-types may obtain remis- 
sion of sins and life everiasting.'* 

We see then that even as late as the time of Irenaeus 
the Invocation while it was now established as a portion 
of the Liturgy was not part of, or necessary for, the 
Eucharistic Oblation, but an addition to it for the pur- 
pose of leaving nothing undone towards the securing for 
the commimicants the gifts of forgiveness and of eternal 
life. Even James of Edessa shows traces of the same 
point of view for he tells us that the "whole kurobho 
(anaphora) is that we should commemorate and declare 
the things which Christ wrought in our behalf".** Cer- 
tainly his language cannot be very precise for in another 
place, after mention of the Invocation and Conmiemora- 
tions, he says that then the celebrant "finishes the kur- 
obho". But the former sentence stands, and in it he is 
looking beyond liturgical forms to the important realities. 

We need not have gone below Justin to assure ourselves 
that the Thanksgiving has been present universally in the 
Catholic Liturgy. But the later testimonies are valuable 
as showing how first it began to lose its pre-eminence in 
the general estimation. We see that the liturgical condi- 
tions and valuations of later days were an easy, if scarcely 
Intimate, development from those of the primitive age. 
And thus these later conditions have nothing in them to 

Bri^tman, p. 492. 
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make us suspicious as to the interpretation of our surely 
in any case unambiguous witnesses. We have witnessed 
the rise of the Invocation. The Account of the Institu- 
tion must have come in at a very early date both in 
response to the most elementary call of edification and 
also liturgically to constitute the action as Christ's ap- 
pointed service. The true place and meaning of the 
Thanksgiving were easily obscured among those to whom 
the simple spiritual milk of primitive days seemed un- 
satisfying, and especially when they had forgotten, and 
at first sight would have been shocked by, the thought of 
the close historical connection between the Christian 
Eucharist and the weekly service of the hostile Jews. 

One more easy step after those already taken by the 
time of Irenaeus, and the Invocation will have taken the 
chief place in general estimation as the focus of the 
Liturgy. That step was certainly taken by the middle 
of the fourth century, and with an interesting piece of 
evidence on that point we may close our investigation. 

In the Sahidic Ecclesiastical Canons, according to 
Dr. Brightman, chapters 31-^2 belong to an unknown but 
very early date, while chapters 63-79 belong to the date 
mentioned just above. The earlier portion gives direc- 
tions for the conduct of the Mass at the consecration of 
a bishop. The celebrant is directed to lay his hand upon 
the oblation with the presbyters and to make a thanks- 
giving. Then after some versicles and responses the 
text runs, — 

"Let him say again. Let us give thanks unto the Lord. Let the 
people say, It is right and just. And let him pray in like sort saying 
what follows after these things according to the custom of the Holy 
Oblation.'' 

And that is aU. The same portion of the canons gives 
also directions for Mass at a baptism, and the only part 
that concerns our present enquiry is in these terms, — 

"He shall give thanki over a loaf because it is the symbol of the 
Flesh of Chnst and over a chalice of wine because it is the Blood of 
Christ." 
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In both these cases the service in the Sahidic rule is as 
void of features other than the thanksgiving as it is in 
the Didache itself. And the point of view of the two 
documents is identical. 

But now let us look at directions for a Mass taken from 
the later portion. Here the only important direction is 
that the pontiff shall pray over the Oblation that the 
Holy Spirit may come down upon it. In the mind of the 
compfler of these canons the Thanksgiving was no vital 
part. It is not from any thing that he tells us that we 
believe that as a matter of fact it was still present among 
"the prayers which it is meet that he say'*. 

The Thanksgiving, the primitive Eucharist, had now 
indeed ceased to hold in men's estimation its place as the 
vital core of the Oblation appointed by Christ. But that 
it was indeed the primitive Eucharist is surely manifest 
from the evidence adduced above. 

Baptism is the Sacrament of the gift of life. The Holy 
Eucharist is that of our gratitude used by God as an 
opportunity of pouring it out upon us with fresh abund- 
ance. But, alas for ourselves! Is there any other 
Liturgy in the world in which the obliteration of the 
primitive Eucharist is so nearly complete as it is in the 
English Communion Service? 
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Immortality and the Person of 
Jesus Christ 

Bt T. R. GLoyvR, 
St. John*s CoUeget Cambridge. 

I 

Strange, is it not? that ot the myriads who 
B^ore us pass'd the door of Darkness throu^, 
f^Nofone^'retums'to tell us of the Boad, 
Which to discover we must travel too. 

So Edward Fitzgerald rendered into familiar English 
the verse of the Persian poet, raising what has been, 
since first men reflected upon death, the great mystery 
of it. Why do we know so little about it? It is very 
hard to believe in a life after death; and yet men have 
believed in it and do believe in it — drawn to the belief 
by an instinct, almost an impulse, which makes their 
reason uneasy but which it cannot stifle and does not 
in the long run want to stifle. Yet the reason cries for 
evidence, and again and again it fears that there is none. 
Again and again the reason has insisted that there is 
none, it has demonstrated that there can be none; but 
then, as Lucretius says, the sight of the starry sky 
wakes thoughts that we fancied were dead, and the work 
of logic has to be done over again or left in ruins. 

Of what sort would the evidence be? Achilles, in a 
famous passage of the Iliads sees Patrodus in a dream 
and hears him speak his wishes, and concludes that 
there is — ^not life in Hades, — but ^'a spirit and phantom 
of the dead"* — something. There have been those who 

^ Iliad, XXm, lOS. 
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have held — ^though it is rather quick thinking — ^that all 
belief in life beyond the grave rests on the dreams which 
primitive man had of the dead. More modem days 
have seen proof of a spirit-world in hair-brushes ar- 
ranged in a cruciform pattern on a bed* — an extraordi- 
nary example of poverty of mind. But for most thought- 
ful people the so-caUed evidence of ^'spiritualists'' is 
suspect; in most cases further investigation has brought 
proof or presumption of fraud, and fraud of the grossest 
and most vulgar kind. In any case, what right have 
we to expect evidence as to the life of the disembodied 
spirit to be given us in the sphere of matter? This is 
not to say it would not or could not be, for such sweeping 
anticipations do not help knowledge forward; but we 
may at least ask. Why should we look for it so? 

The ancient world, — ^and in many places modem men 
are at the same point of view — ^believed in the evidence 
of visions; and a good deal of ancient religion and of 
animistic and primitive religion today is occupied with 
the production and reporting of such visions. One Bap- 
tiflft mission on the Congo lost its most promising and 
attractive convert as the result of his attending some 
native ceremony or initiation, during the course of which 
he saw his dead father and leamt from the dead man's 
lips that the Christian religion is false. There was no 
arguing with him — ^he had seen and spoken with the dead; 
nor perhaps is there any arguing with others who have 
seen and spoken with the dead at Lourdes and else- 
where. But for men no longer at the savage point of 
view, such appearances have ceased to be evidence any 
more than a statement in a quite unknown tongue. 
When the Hittite language is deciphered, Hittite evidence 
as to Egyptian history will be valuable. When we are 
certain how far visions are, and how far they are not, 
the product of the brain that records them, the evidence 
of visions will begin to have value. But at present we 
"See Podmoie, Modem SpirUuaUm, n, 277. 
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are only beginning to realize what tricks the mind plays 
upon itself, and the part of the physical nature in sug- 
gesting them and joining in the play. 

How does spirit communicate with spirit? By touch 
and voice we make our common communications, and 
more subtly by tone and glance, — and otherwise in ways 
that we do not altogether understand — ^that we do not 
at aU understand. There is speculation to-day on Men- 
delian lines as to the inheritance of spiritual quality 
along the same channels as physical characteristics; there 
are spiritual likenesses in families, but spiritual aflinities 
go their own way and spring up strangely. Why should 
man and man, or man and woman, have such mutual 
responsiveness of spirit, in thought and feeling, — out- 
side the family and the social group? Why should spoken 
word or unconscious look or movement tell as it does? 
Even if the ground is prepared, why should such in- 
tangible work of the spirit be so fruitful? I do not want 
to play with fancies, but I wish to suggest that we do 
not yet understand in all its mystery how spirit touches 
spirit. If one may hazard a guess, well realizing that 
guess-work is guessing and nothing more, — is it possible 
that there are spirit touches between what we call the 
two worlds? It is not impossible, but we cannot say 
there is evidence. Thought-transference so far, even 
between the living, is rather in the stage of theory than 
of demonstration. 

Wordsworth and others have intuitions as to ''im- 
pulses'' — as to 'Voices'' {not auditions in the technical 
sense at aU) — 

Yes, we have 
Answers and we know not whence; n 
Echoes from beyond the grave, 
Recogni£*d intelligence? 

Such within ourselves we hear 
Ofttimes, ours thou|^ sent from far; 
Listen* ponder, hold them dear; 
For (rf God, of God thej are. 
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Yes, the poets and others speak so, but what do they 
mean? When they say these things are ''ours though 
a&at from far'', are they really theirs more than the 
poets supposed, and not sent from very far? The fact 
that such minds have such experiences, or move in such 
a way, is to be noted; we shall have to return to it, for 
its significance may grow; but for the present it is doubt- 
ful evidence, though much higher in kind than any to 
which we have so far referred. 

n 

Can we find evidence in another sphere, or if not find 
it, at least get some conviction of its presence very near 
us — a sane and reliable conviction not so subjective (to 
use a helpful word in a popular way), not so dependent 
on the opinion of a single mind, as some that we have 
considered? Stoic thinkers used to employ the general 
concensus of mankind as a guide to truth, as a proof. 
But they used it themselves to prove the legitimacy of 
divination, to defend the possibility of discovering truth 
from the flight of birds or the entrails of animals, — ^for 
everybody agreed as to the existence of gods, and as to 
their habits of communication with men, and everybody 
agreed as to omens and the fields in which they were 
given or at least found, though their interpretation 
might lead to disagreement. Other people found a con- 
census of mankind on the fact that Nature intended some 
races or individuals to be slaves — slavery was a fact of 
Nature, in Nature itself, everybody agreed, till the 
Stoics challenged the concensus with a direct negation. 
The concensus of mankind will not take us aU the way, 
but it may help us to find our way. Man, as Carlyle 
said, is the natural enemy of aU lies. Man, moreover, 
we find if we take a wide survey of history, is immensely 
practical, and in spite of his conservatism, his reluctance 
to leave the raft that floated his father on these uneasy 
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seas, sooner or later he will leave the old raft' for another 
of safer design, more navigable, more adjusted to the 
better known ways of wind and tide. In every a£Fair of 
life we tacitly assume that the universe is rational and 
cohesive, calculable where we understand it and intelli- 
gible when we are trained enough to grasp its laws; and 
the more we trust ourselves to this assumed reasonable- 
ness of the universe, the more grounds our eiq)erience 
actuaUy gives us for believing it. If we are warranted 
in this we may go a step further. If human society in 
its larger aspects begins to base itself on a belief; and if, 
as it grows more human and deepens its acquaintance with 
all life taken as a whole, it rests more and more upon 
that belief; the conclusion wiU be that that belief, if not 
whoUy coincident with the real truth, comes somewhere 
very near it — ^that there is truth in it, in the essence of it. 
Can we say that the belief in immortality is such a belief? 

Before we try to answer that question, let us remind 
ourselves of another problem. Logic has a great deal 
to say about freewill. Philosophers have discussed it 
and seen no way out of their difficulties but to deny it. 
The same disaster has befallen theologians — ^Moham- 
medan and Christian, who have felt themselves forced 
to think of God as the only real Agent — a conception 
which paralyzes Islam for Moslrai thinkers who really 
accept it; Christian thinkers have leant to it, emphasized 
it, loved it (and we can see why), but have generally 
left some loophole for a human choice, and the smallest 
puncture in such a doctrine saves us. Nowadays scien- 
tific men are playing with Determinism on biological 
grounds. But if we turn to real life — ^the life of building 
and contriving, legislating, ruling and loving, nobody 
has ever disbelieved in freewill. Every man who has 
ever touched any real problem, from the chipping of a 
flint and showing his boy how to do it, up to the handling 
of an army of a million men over a line of two hundred 

opiate, Phaedo, 85 CD. 
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miles, — every woman who has ever had a living baby» — 
has believed in freewill.^ Human society collapses when 
men and women cease to believe in it; or rather, it would 
collapse, if they ceased, for they never have in the last 
resort. The negation of freewill has been a fancy or a 
deduction. Here, then, is a case where we can say 
clearly that the continuance of society — to say nothing 
of its prepress — ^is evidence of an overwhelming kind — 
always assuming the universe to be rational. Can we use 
the evidence of mankind as a corporate society to help 
us in the matter of Immortahty? 

The matter would not be decided by the discovery of 
a savage tribe which assured an explorer, through an in- 
terpreter, that it had no conception of another life, even 
if the explorer understood his savage friends and they 
him, and even if they did tell him the truth, and it was 
true that they had no such conception or belief. I do 
not think the tribe has been found, though the asser- 
tion has often been made. If it were found, many ques- 
tions would have to be asked as to its history, origin 
and antecedents — espedaUy whether it were ascending 
or declining on the human scale, living more deeply or 
more superficially, as centuries went by. American 
democracy is not proved imbecile because an English 
squire or Russian Tsar or Bantu chief never thought 
about it. We have to judge man by what he is when 
he is most human — ^not by the baby and the undeveloped, 
nor by the senile or paranoiac, nor yet (and this may be 
more significant) by the hyper-cultured '^aU on one side, 
like an ill-roasted egg''. 

Deep-versed in books and shallow in himself. 

In what I have now to say I wish to avoid a dogmatism 

for which I do not feel equal. I would wish rather to 

^Dr. Johnson said: '^All theory is against the freedom of the will; 
all e^erience for it" (Birkbe» Hill's edition of Boswdl's lAfe^ 
Vol. m, 291); and some years before, '"Sir, (said he) we know our 
win is tree, and ih»if$ an end onV (Vol. II, 8S). 
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put the consideratioiis that weigh with me as questions 
or suggestions, for it is in that form that they really 
reach me. 

First, then, I would ask whether, as society grows 
more complex and intelligent, and enters more and more 
into the questions and the laws implied by its own con- 
tinuance, anything can be made of that Moral Law, on 
which, whatever we may argue or fanqy or choose to 
think, society does fimdamentally rest, unless that Moral 
Law is something eternal, unless the difference between 
Right and Wrong is essential and not accidental, unless 
Right is to be vindicated to the very end, however far 
off that end may be? At certain stages of civilisation, 
when frontiers have been sacred and before extradition 
was thought of, persons of vigour would use the frontier 
as a ready means of escape from justice. Here, it is 
seen, I merely suggest what Plato and plenty of people 
less original than Plato have suggested. But I put it 
as a question, and I realize that the question is open to 
some criticism as I put it: Is it conceivable that God's 
law can be dodged by a dum^ device that, by the 
working of the merest accident, can make the distinc* 
tion between Right and Wrong the most immeasurably 
silly thing in the imiverse — a universe which is nowhere 
else open to the faintest suggestion of silliness? Is it 
conceivable that death could bring Jesus and Judas to 
one level, that God in the long run groups them and is 
equaUy done with both of them? '^Conceivable'' is the 
word that exposes my question to attack. I see that — 
many things are conceivable or inconceivable according 
to the mind that tries to conceive them — but I do not 
propose at my time of life to surrender to Protagoras or 
to any other common sense person who tells me that opin- 
ions differ and that there is no telling — ^that nothing in 
fact can be known, that the laws that make the universe 
and^^human society really tell us nothing — in fact are 
b^ond discovery. I cannot believe that. 
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In the story of human society, the individual grows 
at once in consciousness of the world and of himself , 
but unevenly; and there seems to be no answer to In- 
dividualism even of the grossest kind unless this eternal 
cleavage of Bight and Wrong stands. And here, as 
Plato shows in the Gorgias, human instinct simply re- 
volts at the doctrines of Callicles and Nietzsche, and says 
virtually: *Trove what you like; I don't believe you; 
youVe forgotten something — God, I think/* But before 
we begin to speak of God, let us leave society for a 
little and go indoors; for the family, AristolJe held 
against Plato, comes before society and is its foundation. 

All over the world there are different conceptions of 
the family, archaic, modem, eastern, western; but the 
basis of aU is the father, the mother, and the child. 
**You may not have a wedding ring, but you can't help 
loving the baby", as an ill-trained and vicious girl said 
of her little bastard to some one trying to befriend her; 
and Saint Augustine had said the same of his Adeodatus 
— ^the baby no one had wanted but which his father 
somehow felt God gave." Yet savages today, like the 
civilized Atheniai^s and Romans of old, freely kill their 
babies. Yes, they do and they did — ^undeveloped or 
misdeveloped races and people; but the child, the wife, 
the husband, the parent assert themselves as the human 
spirit grows and deepens. On such love society again 
rests, a deeper foundation even than law, for law also 
rests on it. What is this love that the simplest and the 
deepest alike feel when they are true to the eternal in- 
stinct within them, and not warped by selfishness or over- 
refinement, or deadened by generations of starvation or 
savagery? The ancient philosopher pointed the weeping 
mother to the cow whose calf was taken — ^as a model 
of moderate grief, — an extraordinary illustration of how 
utterly absurd a man, and a good one, can make himself 

•See Augustine's Confessions, IV: 2, proles etiam contra 

wotum naseUur; qturnms tarn nata oogat se dUigi. 
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by abstract reasoning.* The woman knew weU enough 
she was not a cow. '^ou had no son before; you have 
none now; you are not worse off/' Well, no^— but she 
if worse off, for she has realised how large human nature 
can be; she has grown in insight, in depth, in capacity 
for God-given chances of joy and service. Napoleon was 
happy enough on Corsica, why not on St. Helmut? 

Meantime how much I loved him 
I find out now Fve lost him. 

The hands are stretched out in longing for the other 
shore ^ — ^for him who waits there inaccessible. And in 
the long run everything that matters to mankind de- 
pends on the intensity with which those hands are out- 
stretched. Virgil is right; there is no satisfaction in the 
grave or out of it, if we are cut off from those who are 
our life. 

Yes, this is getting out of the realm of argument into 
that of feeling. For, after all, there is no use in arguing 
without facts. To ''work the thing out in theory un- 
clouded by a single fact" is not very fruitful. What are 
our facts? Here are two, and two elemental facts. Im- 
mortality a man can do without for himself as an indi- 
vidual, but not as a parent. life only grows richer, its 
meaning is only drawn out, as this faculty for reaching 
to the further shore becomes more imperative. The heart 
reaches out in that direction, leaps out — and finds what 
it needs, in a great faith. '"The heart has its reasons 
which the reason does not know'', Pascal said. By and 
by reason sees one of them — ^it is on the diffusion of such 
natures, natures too deep, too tender, too strong to be 
content with one life, that everything depends for man- 
kind in a reasonable uiuverse, a universe which God 
took pains to make complete, to leave no gaps in, no 
nations. 

*Seneca, de CansolaHone^ 7. 

^A0nmd^ VI, 814, TmndAaniqM manui ripas yUeriorii aman. 
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Once agam» the savage or the depraved, or the cul- 
tured nature all on one side, or the cold heart, is not 
the ultimate authority, not the ultimate standard. Dif- 
ficult as it is to believe in life beyond the grave, is it 
less difficult to disbelieve in it? "'Neither with the 
cursed things, nor without them'', is a man's proverb on 
women, quoted by Aristophanes. We may not be able 
to manage with this doctrine of Immortality, but we 
cannot manage without it. With the fuUest realization 
of its difficulties — ^not merely those of the head but 
those of the heart too, — ^men and women, grown and 
deepened into natures where humanity is most thor- 
oughly and essentiaUy human, have held the faith that 
God does not play with us as children with sand castles, 
building elaborately and content to see the waves wash 
all away, playing not with senseless sand, but with sen- 
tient natures like His own. That would be inconceiv- 
able — ^inconceivable again, to whom? To the best and 
deepest, those trained and intelligent natures, taught in 
the school of love and pain. 

So far nothing has been said of religion, unless indi- 
rectly. How deeply intertwined, consciously and uncon- 
sciously, with social life and family life is religion, it is 
hard even to imagine. A man's religion, his relation 
with the unseen powers surrounding and supporting his 
life, his conception of that power or powers and his 
management of act and conduct in conformity with that 
conception — such things must in some degree or other, 
a£Fect every link that binds him to wife, child, tribe or 
city.' As we study the history of religions, — and this 
is, after all, the r^on where men have been most serious 
— ^two things stand out; — ^polytheism, stubborn, and 
tenacious of life as it may be, can never in the long run 
hold the field against monotheism; and with the.^rise 
of monotheism we mark a corresponding rise in the sense 
of the value of the individual, and with this is apt to 

*See Carfarle, HeroeB^ lect. i. 
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come the belief in immortality. Primitive man believes 
in many gods, many spirits and daemons; and the soul 
may be one of them; he worships the dead in order to 
induce them to leave him alone; he hardly believes that 
there is any among these dim beings that really carets 
for him on his own account. But as such beings fall 
into the background, and the man comes more and more 
clearly face to face with One God, everything tends to 
change. It could hardly be otherwise. The part which 
monotheism, touched by this sense of a real relation of 
some sort between the One God and the individual man, 
has played in human history is very great; and, once more, 
to men who live in a rational universe is it quite con- 
ceivable that the whole thing is a cheat? that the human 
mind with its curious gift for divining the real nexus 
between things, its passion for truth, its powers of dis- 
covery and of using everything it discovers, is utterly 
and miserably deceived when it comes to the very centre 
of everything? Once more, we must not let a word like 
"conceivable" bully us or coax us away from the exam- 
ination of evidence, but once again we have surely to 
weigh alternatives and to understand how the deepest- 
going minds in any sphere of thought — especially in that 
which now concerns us — ^have been led, or have come, 
to][their conclusions. 

m 

It is instructive to take the movement of thought 
over centuries among the peoples of antiquity who have 
shaped the thinking of mankind. The Greek and the 
Hebrew peoples had conceptions of the other world much 
alike at one stage, but their development took different 
ways, and the decisive factor seems to have been mono- 
theism. Among the Greeks it appeared indeed, but rather 
as monism, and it never won a decisive victory over poly- 
theism. Among the Hebrews polytheism slowly di^, 
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and thought moved gradually, under one stunulus and 
another, to a high view of the deathless individuahty 
of the soul, never reached among the Greeks. 

Homer's picture of the other world is famous — a 
nerveless, noiseless existence, existence, as it were, with- 
out life, in a darkness that allowed only a bare conscious- 
ness of discomfort, without distinctions, between good 
or bad, brave or coward. Sons-in-law of gods reached 
Happy Isles, at some stage of the poems, but the picture 
of the world beyond as drawn by Odysseus is cheerless 
and hopeless. 

With the development of the Greek cities in Asia 
Minor in the eighth century B. C. and the simultaneous 
awakening of the Greek mind aU over the world and in 
every realm of thought, we find the great intellectual 
movement associated with the philosophers and inquirers 
of Ionia accompanied by another movement altogether 
on European soil. The cults of Orpheus and Dionysius, 
the mysteries of Eleusis, with their teaching of another 
life and of the need of preparation for it, may not have 
appealed — did not, so far as we know, appeal — ^to the 
circles of Thales and Heraclitus, but they captiured a 
great constituency precisely in the period when men 
b^an to frame deeper thoughts, and to see things with 
clearer edges. It was a world of growing individualism — 
the Greek always leaned, more than the Roman, for in- 
stance, to a consciousness of his own claims on society 
and on Natiu^, even though at this period he still had a 
vivid local patriotism. He was beginning to be more 
definitely than ever an individual. In such generaUza- 
tions there is apt to be error, but the initiatory cult as 
we find it in Greece means the individual conscious of 
himself and provident of his own futiu^ after death. 

''Happy b he that has seen the doing of sacred things, the awful 
rites (oi Eleusis); he that is not initiate and he that has part therein, 
have never the same lot, when dead and in dank darkness below.'' * 

^Eammo Hymn to Demeter, 474-482. 
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Such language is unmistakable; a man is advised to be 
initiated, he chooses or does not choose to accept the 
privilege, and he makes his own future by his choice. 

On the whole the philosophic mind rejected the cults 
along with the myths of the gods and much else, and the 
movement of the fifth century, with its thorough-going 
rationalism and its reference of everything to the standard 
of each individual, was not one to re-establish anything. 
Two names stand out at this point — ^names of represen- 
tative and formative men — ^Euripides and Plato. Eu- 
ripides combined in a very impressive way two strains 
not easily reconciled — ^he had a mind relentlessly logical, 
loyal to the new standards of thought, exigent to the 
bitter end for demonstration (his own word), and with 
it a faculty for passionate feeling. His insight into the 
human heart brings him to the verge of belief in immor- 
tality; he hovers about the problem — 

Who knows if life itself indeed be death? — 

but he will not recognize the craving of the heart for the 
object of its love as evidence. His reason checks his 
feeling, and he leaves the question in suspense — ^we have 
''no experience of death", he says, and hearsay evidence 
is guesswork — "borne upon tales we drift, drift idly.** 
God also for him is not demonstrated. 

Plato, however, does not reject this intuition that there 
must be something beyond, though he sees as clearly 
that intuition is not demonstration. What he has to say 
on the subject he casts in the form of myth — 

^'I do not mean to affirm that the description which I have given 
of the soul and her mansions is exactly true — a man of sense ought 
hardly to say that. But I do say that, inasmuch as the soul is diown 
to be immortal, he may venture to think that something of the Idnd 
is true. The venture is a glorious one." 

But Plato strongly puts forward another doctrine about 
the soul, which, it is said, has an eastern origin — the 
transmigration of souls, and he binds it up with im- 
Plato, PAotfdo, 114. 
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mortality. Euripides had known of this doctrine, — ^it 
was in the air, for it seems that the Orphics taught it — 
but he would not have to do with it, it was a fancy 
without evidence of any kind and he let it alone. Plato 
took it up and gave it new currency. 

How far thought and the conditions of national and 
social life react and are each other's product, it is always 
hard to say, but individualism is the mark of the age of 
Plato and his successors. The philosophers who shaped 
the thinking of later Greece were nearly all unmarried 
and childless, many of them foreigners, voluntary exiles 
from their native places, some even barbarians, it would 
seem — ^men, in short, who lacked all or nearly all the 
spiritual ties that make us thoroughly human. Their 
thought is individualistic — Stoic or Epicurean, Cynic or 
Sceptic, it is all one; the city-state, shaken and virtually 
obsolete amid the great empires, was no longer a religion 
(so to speak) but a club, hardly an object of loyalty 
at all. If the transmigration of souls was at all widely 
believed in Greece — ^it is hard to say whether it was — 
it also worked against the social sense. The old prim- 
itive ancestor-worship, impossible now, had at least held 
the family together, as the city cult had held the city. 
But the transmigration of souls meant that all family 
ties were accidental and transitory — each man for him- 
self, as he made his next reincarnation, or chose it in 
some Platonic other world. Whether the Epicurean 
offered a better or a worse prospect in utter resolution 
into elemental atoms, who shall say? Resolution into 
atoms even on the showing of the religious might be 
better than the ceaseless '"sorrowful weary wheel" and 
eternal redying, as some one called it. The Epicurean 
had no gods who were more inert than himself. With 
the Stoic, life in this world was on a higher plane, but 
he was sure neither of gods nor the soul. God might be 
Fate or the Universe or Nature — ^it did not matter, such 
"A phrase on one of the gold tablets of Petelia. 
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knowledge was needless.^ And as for the soul, why fear 
change into something else which the cosmos needs? 
passing into ''the dear and the kin, the elements"? Im- 
mortality had no secure foundation in tireek thought, 
and men and women turned to Oriental cults which 
offered some sure foothold on something — god or goddess, 
it might be, with whom some kind of sure relation could 
be established; but there were weak points in the facts 
that the god or goddess was only one amongst others, 
and in the want of connection of the cult with either 
morals or truth. 

When we turn to the Hebrews it is quite another 
story. The Old Testament, as it is commonly read, is a 
confusion, but historical criticism finds a pathway. It 
then appears that there are there two groups of conflict- 
ing ideas, one derived ultimately from ancestor worship, 
the other and later from monotheistic belief.^' The em- 
phasis of the great prophets was upon the fact of God; 
on the earthward side they rather looked to the nation 
and its destiny than dealt with the individual and his 
hopes and fears as to another life. They did a great 
work, for they drove Israel out of the notion of a local 
and tribal God into the awful thought of One God who 
rules all the ends of the earth, who taketh up the isles 
as a very little thing. There are gleams of recognition 
of what such a God means for the individual. The poet, 
who wrote Jo&, ''reflects all the darkness of the popular 
doctrine and likewise exhibits the actual steps whereby 
the human spirit rose gradually to the apprehension 
that man's soul is capable of a divine life beyond the 
grave"; even in death, he feels, it is "still capable of the 
highest spiritual activities, though without the body'^ 
but he seems not to hint that this higher life may be 
endless, natural inference as it seems to us from the train 
of his thought.^^ The 7drd and lS9th Psahns and the 

" Justin Martyr, Tryvho, c. 2. i*R. H. Charles, EsduOologtft p. 58. 
^«B. H. Charles, Esehaidogy, pp. 71, 72. 
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inserted 26tli chapter of Isaiah show a later and higher 
development. But generally in the Old Testament 
Sheol is the eternal abode of the dead, with various 
modifications, as man's thoughts of God and of the here- 
after grew deeper and dearer. 

It was at one time a fashion to attribute much of 
later Jewish thought on our subject to Persian influ- 
ence, but scholars today seem much less ready to assert 
this." It is rather during the Macedonian period that 
the great step forward was taken from One God to His 
concern with each man forever. Many notions were afloat 
as to the Messiah and His Kingdom, the destinies of 
nations and of men, and these were held unevenly as 
thoughts are — ^here discarded by the careless, there 
outgrown by the profounder spirits, in another region 
cherished by the pious as an inheritance side by side with 
other thoughts and hopes incompatible with them. The 
Apocalyptic books, more familiar today than ever before, 
give, in a somewhat confused way, a clue to the growth 
ci Jewish thought down to the times of Jesus and His 
disciples. They show how a people deeply harassed by 
problems of national history and national future, perse- 
cuted by foreign rulers and abused by native princes, 
growingly conscious of the individual and all the ties of 
k>ve and the implications of Right and Wrong, came to 
cast more and more on God — above all, to link the indi- 
vidual to Him till some last judgment in some world, in 
this world or a better uncontaminated by matter, sever 
bad from good. Gentile from Jew, and end in the casting 
away of Gentiles and all evil men, and the gathering of 
the good in the Kingdom of God. Hades has been mor- 
aUrcd. The body might be raised, or perhaps not, — 
' they could not be sure; it depended on how they thought 

"J. H. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, p. quoting Bousset, 
and agreeinK that Zaratnoshtra practicaJly is to be struck out of 
ihe li^ of the prophets who contributed to the growth of IsraeFs 
religion. 
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of matter; but €rod and the soul and immortality are 
disentangling themselves from accidental associations 
and standing more and more in the light as the real 
things of experience and of faith. The Jew has come 
nearer to the heart ci the problem than the Greek. 

IV 

Into such a world Jesus was bom and there He founded 
His society, gathering disciples from circles where the 
Apocalyptic books were read and known, where men 
thought in the terms of Apocalyptic. He too, it would 
seem, used the language, as Plato used the Orphic ter- 
minology, and yet was as little an adherent of any 
Apocalyptic school as Plato was of the Orphics. His 
disciples, it would appear, believed in €rod, in the soul, 
in immortality, in future judgment, before He called 
them — ^believed, as we say, in a sort of a way. After- 
wards they believed with a new conviction, a new en- 
ergy, though some of them were long in working out of 
the old ideas, and perhaps unconsciously, when they . 
quoted EKs teaching, imported more of these old ideas 
into that teaching than belonged there. It is quite 
dear that Jesus identified Himself with the growing 
belief in God, the soul and immortality, and He gave 
an immense impetus to it. 

For the early Christian one argument sufficed for 
immortality — Christ is lisen. Men had seen Him, had 
heard Him, had spoken with Him, had touched Him. 
Stoics and Epicureans in Athens laughed when Paul 
came to the rising again of the dead men — educated 
people did not talk so; they laughed and dismissed the 
subject, and went away to thresh again the rotten straw 
of Zeno and Epicurus, for Athens was a University city." 
Can we today say with Paul: ''But now is Christ risen 

^If I borrow a phraae from the Life qf StirUng, I have not for- 
gotten Seneca and Epictetus, good men and true — thou|^ both 
took their turns at this same straw. 
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from the dead, and become the first fruits of them that 
slept'% or have we to trim our speech to come a little 
nearer Athens, a little nearer the Stoics and the Men- 
delists? There is no help for it for us; we have to con- 
sider the Resurrection of Christ side by side with what 
we are coming to know of the facts of psychology to 
which I referred at an earlier point. We have to consider 
the tricks the mind plays upon itself and the part of 
the physical nature in suggesting them and joining in 
the play; and we have to ask whether the disciples were 
not just at that stage of culture when the mind fails 
to realize it is playing such tricks, and whether we 
must say that Christ did not rise from the dead, but that 
certain psychopathic temperaments thought He did and 
suggested it to others. We shall ask such questions, 
and in the present state of knowledge we shall not get, 
if we are in a hurry, any very encouraging answer. 

Guesses have been made at what happened — guesses 
conditioned by our very slight knowlec^e of the soul 
and its way; and I shall not add to their number. In- 
stead I will offer two inconclusive suggestions. First: 
the group of men we meet in the EpisUes and the Acts 
are the same we met in the Oaspds, but they are greatly 
changed. That is history and it must be recognized, 
and then if possible understood. The train passed 
through a tunnel (if the figure serves to deacribfe a gap 
in our knowledge of the church's history); we saw it 
before it entered and after it left, luid the same people 
w^re in it before and after; but something happened 
in the tunnel; we may recognize so much and quite hon- 
estly say that we do not exactly know what it was that 
happened; but we must, if we are to remain honest, 
admit that it was something very exceptional and very 
signal, for it has changed the history of the world. Second : 
when we have two fragments of a sculpture, or a history 
or a song, which do not fit together, and when a third 
piece is found which fits both and makes now not three 
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fragments but one whole, we are generally ric^t in 
saying that it is authentic. I cannot forget the start 
with which I realized that if we fit the resurrection ct 
the body of Jesus in between the story we find in the 
Gospels and that which we find in the Acts, the historical 
sequence is perfect and we have one story. This is not 
to say that no difficulties are left — no, very far from 
saying that — and difficulties of more kinds than one. 

But in any case, Paul put the matter once and for all 
when he said: ^Ti in this life only we^ve hope in Christ, 
we are of all men most miserable.'* We may not yet be 
able to solve our difficulties as historians, to be sure as 
to the details or the central fact of the story of the 
risen Christ, to be clear as to the value of the discourses 
of Christ reported in the Fourth Gospel, but one thing 
is forever luminously clear — ^the Christian faith is bound 
up with immortality; both stand or fall together. Here 
again, if we may use the sort of canon I tried to apply 
before, we can say that, if Christian history and experience 
go for anything at all in a rational imiverse, then th^ 
point to some essential truth in the belief in Immortality. 
For my own part, it is only the Christian history and ex- 
perience, to be read in the life of the Christian genera- 
tions and still verifiable in life today, that guarantees 
for me any part of Jesus Christ's significance. All that 
has past, all that has been done, seems to me to cany 
us back to Him, to heighten EKs value, to force us to 
ever more vigorous effort to apprehend Him. If I may 
say it without seeming to fall back on the technical lan- 
guage of others. Immortality for me depends on the 
Person of Jesus Christ; and I am glad to know that 
there are others whose position is the. same. Here I 
avail myself of quotation. 

''I remember one ni^t some years ago talking with my cousin, 
then a Professor in Edmburgh University. He had just lost a near 
relative, and come home from the funeral. We were talking about 
the life to come. I said that our inmiortidity to me seemed to follow 
naturally from the Christian idea of God. Almighty Love ooold 
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Bevar allow a soul that loved it to drop out of being. He said, I 
remember, 'WeU, I don't know. I don t find it is easy to look at 
these things in the abstract. To me Death is very like the blowing 
oat ol a candle* — ^then with emphasis he said, *hut I do not believe 
that it is 80» for He said otherwise and He knew*. Of course 'He* 
meant Christ.** 

Jeaus, it may be said, added little to the ideas of the 
Apocalyptic writers, but it would not be very wisely 
said. What genius does, we are told, is not so much to 
strike out new thought as to add new value to old, and 
it does this by bringing out its own inherent significance. 
Hie disciples and the writers of Apocalyptic books be- 
lieved in God in a sort of way. If we say, ''so did Jesus", 
we are wrong, for it is always bad criticism to suppose 
that to the original mind words mean at all what they 
do to the quotational type, the intelligent echoes. So 
far we have seen God and immortality associated, and 
if now we find them again associated in the mind of 
Jesus, to understand the one we have to grasp the other. 
If we are to judge of His right to an opinion on this 
matter of immortality, we have to make sure that we 
have exhausted the value and connotation of ''God" in 
His thought and speech, that we are at His point of view 
and see God as He sees God, feel Him, understand Him, 
share His life and work, as Jesus does. Such a canon 
of procedure would be laid down whatever the historical 
or Uterary personaUty we might be studying. The word 
comes from the thought, — ^have we fathomed the thought 
ci Jesus? The thought comes out of the experience, — 
how near are we to realizing that? The experience de- 
pends on, as it helps to make, the personality? Are we 
sure there? I feel we have not under our hands the whole 
evidence in the case for Immortality until we have 
made better use of the experience, the insight and in- 
tuition, the personality of Jesus of Nazareth. H, as 
already suggested, it is the developed and not the im- 
mature, the whole man and not the half man, whose 
thought and insight count, whatever the sphere con- 
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cemed, then surely here above aU we must ask what does 
our utmost Man think? and why does He think it, and 
how does He reach it? 

It is to be noted, too, that Jesus chiefly speaks of 
€rod in relation to individuals, as if it were in and through 
such relations that God is best to be known. The mag- 
nificat pictures of the Old Testament — ^'Clouds and 
darkness are round about Him", — *'The sea is EKs and 
He made it and EKs hands formed the dry land" — such 
pictures and conceptions Jesus hardly uses. All His talk, 
so far as we have it, turns on the significance of the in- 
dividual to €rod, and in this He gives the individual a 
new value, associating him with a God so rich H[imself 
in new values. In parable after parable Jesus brings 
out the incredible interest of God in the individual and 
EKs love of him. Perhaps the crowning instance is the 
conclusion to the parable of the lost sheep, where He 
borrows or re-creates a scene from Job. When God in 
Job shows the new-made imiverse to His friends. 



In Jesus' story this happened for one sinner who repented. 

Is it credible that the moral being of a solitary hiunan unit 

is so full of import for God? Could it be, if that human 

imit were as evanescent as the drift of smoke from a 

steamer at sea? Is not the bottom knocked out of all 

Jesus' teaching, is He not very nearly discredited, if 

Pindar is right after all with his thought: 

''What is any of us? What not? Children of a day! A dream 
of a shadow is man.*' 

For here is a case, it looks, of "either . . . or . . — one 
way or the other — ^the love of God for the single lonely 
human soul, or the whole race a dream of a shadow. A 
middle path seems hardly possible here. 

Is there anything of moment for our purpose in the 
fact that where Jesus Christ has been real for men, they 
have instinctively believed in immortality, that it fol- 



The morning stars 
And all the sons of 



sang together^ 

God diouted for joy. 
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lowed naturaDy? In the fact that where love and loss 
together wake the instinct and the intuition for immor- 
tality, men, wherever He is fairly presented to them, 
naturally gravitate to Jesus? Anima naturaliter Chris- 
ttana^ in Tertullian's phrase. Is it a vicious circle, or 
is it the natural fitness of things? 

So far we have spoken of Jesus as a teacher with a 
unique experience of God, but if we submit our minds 
in all fairness to the experience of Hia personality-^Uye 
with Him, in Him, by Him, as Christians have — ^the 
matter does not rest there. He begins to transcend our 
categories and classifications, until we have to grapple 
in earnest with the Christian conception of Incarnation, 
and the Christian beUef that He not merely gives us 
the truth about God, but brings God into our life here 
and now, and that He is in some way the author of a 
higher life, the Saviour of souls, the captain of our sal- 
vation, in Whom God will sum up all things as the goal 
of all creation. The language of Paul and the Fourth 
Gospel and other early Christian documents is not that 
which we use today — ^its terms suggest themes outside 
our study, larger modes of handh'ng reality, for which 
we are not ready. Our treatment of ImmortaHty will 
be conditioned by our Christology. If in the past the 
conception of God has been the decisive thing in the 
belief of Immortality, today it is our conception of 
Christ that will be the norm of all our thinking, for on 
that depends all we think of God. Who then was Jesus, 
and what is He? And what EGs relation to God? If 
we have gone so far in Christian experience as to give 
Him the high place that somehow He reaches when men 
are honest with Him and with themselves and the hand- 
ling of life, the discussion of Immortahty will be re- 
opened, but on a higher and a happier plane. 
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Fundamental Characteristics of 
New Testament Christology 

Bt Reinhold Seeberg, D. Theol.» D. Phil, bt Jub.» 
Professor in the University of Berlin.^ 

A year ago I published a booklet under the title. The 
Origin of Our Faith in Christ.^ The discussion of the 
treatise which had just begun was cut off by the great 
war. I feel prompted to present the main results of my 
investigations to American theologians also. On account 
of the space at my disposal it is impossible for me to fur- 
nish more detailed proofs of my statements. For such I 
must refer the reader to my brochure as well as to other 
of my publications.' In the meantime, however, my 
views have become clearer and more well-defined. 

The fundamental problem of the New Testament 
evolves around the question how the belief in Jesus the 
Christ ever arose. What took place that the people in 
all its spiritual and bodily needs soon began to call upon 
the same man who at his death had commended his soul 
to God (Acts 7*.59, 11 Cor. 12:8), so that they could be 
named people who called upon the name of our Lord 
Jesus (I Cor. 1 :2) ? I have the impression that the ques- 
tion hitherto has not been satisfactorily answered, but 

^ Translated by Jacob Quiringy A. M.» University of Beriin. 

• Der Ur sprung des ChriHusglaubens. 

* I here call attention to some of my works in T^ch I fully discossed 
and substantiated a number of questions which in this study can only 
be touched upon. In this connection I mention the following: The 
Origin of Our Faith in Christ (Leipzig, 1914)» Manual qf the History of 
Doctrines, a second thoroughly revised edition. Vol. I (Leipzig, 1908); 
and the smaller studies in my collection of essays. From RAi/gion and 
History, Vol. I (Ldpag. 1906). 
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that this can be done. And, at^the same'^time, I believe 
that the answer, if given in accord with the simple 
thoughts of the New Testament, will oflFer a plausible 
solution of the great Christological problem, well suited 
to intervene in the great contrasts of the diflFerent theo- 
logical groups in a conciliatory, clarifying way. 

I 

A critic who does not allow himself to be biased by 
dogmatic considerations will hardly fail to recognize 
that, if examined as to the question where the super- 
human and divine with Christ find their clear expression, 
the synoptic Gospels above all point to the baptism of 
Jesus. Here we learn that the divine spirit came upon 
the man Jesus. Thereby the son of Mary became the 
son of God, the anointed one with the Spirit. Hence- 
forth he speaks and acts by impulse of the Spirit and in 
his power. Through this Spirit he begins to realize his 
peculiar task and authority (Lk. 10:21). The Spirit 
determines his movements and actions (Lk. 4 :14, Mt. 4 :1). 
It is ^'his spirit" (Mk. 2:8) and he gains the conviction 
that through the possession of the Spirit the prophecy 
finds its fulfilment in him (Lk. 4:18, Mt. ll:4f). On the 
one hand this spirit is operative in Jesus as wisdom 
(Mk. 6:2, Mt. 11 :19), on the other as power and authority, 
especially over the opposing, evil spirits (Mk. 1:27, 6:14). 
Thus from the very beginning Jesus became aware of the 
power of his spirit when he was **led up into the wilderness 
to be tempted by the devil" (Mt. 4:lflF.). 

There is spirit in Jesus. God's thoughts and powers move 
him. Thereby, however, he establishes the promised king- 
dom, t. e., government of Grod with its saving grace among 
men. The one in whom the spirit of God dwells is the 
divine ruler who transmits salvation to mankind, lliat 
there was spirit in Jesus even his adversaries did not deny, 
neither did they question that it was a powerful spirit. 
But they declared it to be a devilish spirit (Mt. 12:24). 
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Jesus, on the other hand, had the full dear consciousness 
of divine power and heavenly commission. "K I by the 
Spirit of God cast out demons, then is the Ejngdom come 
upon you" (Mt. 12:28). Jesus observes that this king- 
dom carried itself through in the world under storm and 
violence (Mt. 11:12, Lk. 16:16); he came, as he himself 
says, ^^to cast fire upon the earth" (Lk. 12:49). Under 
all these and similar terms we are to understand nothing 
else than Jesus' works among men in the saving power of 
the spirit. The kingdom in its liberating character and 
the spirit are essentially identical in this connection. If 
with Luke we find the reading, **Thy spirit come," instead 
of, "Thy kingdom come," as Matthew has it, we must 
say that such a text conveys a perfectly relevant explana- 
tion. 

n 

But what about the ''spirit" which Jesus possesses? 
It might have been difficult for Gentile Christians 
to understand the second petition of the Lord's Prayer, 
since they were not familiar with the term ''kingdom of 
God". Luke therefore substituted "spirit", whereas 
Matthew, in an explanatory way, adds, "Thy will be 
done". This interpretation fully agrees with the Lucan 
conception. "Spirit" in the Bible means: power, strength, 
energy. With persons, therefore, spirit is best explained 
by the expression "will". The spirit is the person him- 
self as active, or the will and energy of this person. There- 
by the spirit may be thought of as relatively separate 
from the divine person, as a special hypostasy like 
"wisdom" for instance. This hypostatical conception of 
the spirit, quite familiar to the Jews, is of the greatest im- 
portance for the origin of Christology. Only through 
this notion it became possible to conceive of Christ as a 
distinct being, and at the same time as God, without 
coming into coUision^with monotheism. It was likewise 
not impossible to comprehend Jesus and the spirit as a 
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personal unity; for we know that with those possessed 
of demons the evil spirit may take the place of the human 
I, or that by virtue of the divine genius in him, the Roman 
Emi>eror became God. 

These parallels explain how the risen Jesus could be 
felt and believed upon as a heavenly person. The ap- 
I>earances of the risen Master in the first instance attested 
to the continuance of the life of the man Jesus, to whom 
Grod had borne witness in the resurrection of the dead 
(Acts. i'My 3:15, 4:10-83, 10:40-41). But because eflfects 
of a heavenly spirituality emanated from the risen one 
and because his existence did not prove itself any longer 
a mere earthly-human one — ^he was not with his disciples 
as he had formerly been (Lk. 24:44) — , the divine spirit 
of Jesus now became his real nature. With him the man 
Jesus coalesced to such a degree that he now lent a dis- 
tinct personal form to the spirit which in itself, as we 
saw, was capable of being viewed hypostatically. Thus 
originated the belief in the heavenly spirituality of Jesus, 
or, in other words, in his godhead. But inasmuch as 
Jesus had promised his disciples the spirit, and the ful- 
filment of the propheqy in Joel 3 was still in arrears, the 
possibility resulted of assuming beside Christ, the spirit, 
the Holy Spirit, whose reality proved itself in definite 
experiences of the disciples. As they took the spirit in 
Is. 11 to be a propheqy of the Christ-spirit, so they under- 
stood Joel 3 as a propheqy of the Holy Spirit. 

But if the spirit of Jesus had been the spirit of the 
saving kingdom of God for Christ, — ^who now according 
to his nature is spirit — a more appropriate designation 
than that of the Lord could not be found. ""God has 
made him both Lord and Christ, this Jesus, whom ye 
crucified" (Acts 2:36). The latter took place at his bap- 
tism when the Spirit came down upon him, the former at 
his resurrection "in the spirit'* (I Pet. 3:18, 1 Tim. 3:16), 
wh«eby, after all, he was "determined" (Rom. 1:4) to 
be the Spirit and heavenly ruler, so that he is also Lord 
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and Vanquisher of all angelic powers (Col. 2:10, Phil. 2:10, 
Eph. 1:20, Rom. 8:37, 1 Pet. 3:21, Heb. l:4flF)- The full 
authority which Christ exercises in God's kingdom as a 
personal spirit, makes him Kyrios or Lord. This is the 
origin of the important designation of Christ, and it is 
wrong to suppose, as has latterly been done, that the 
title ^^Lord" was intended to assign the place of a demigod 
to Christ, which would make his cult mean nothing more 
than hero-worship. 

m 

These observations are confirmed by the highly interest- 
ing Christology of Paul. First of all, it becomes perfectly 
clear from Paul, which sense primitive Christianity at- 
tached to the kyrios-title. With Paul kyrios always 
means Christ, while theas is reserved for God, the Father. 
No doubt, Paul here follows a well-established usage of 
the word. In the above mentioned publication. The 
Origin of Belief in Christy I have proved, that, according 
to Rabbinic tradition, Elokim {^iheos) designates God 
pre-eminently as judge, while Yahwe {^adonai^kyrios) 
represents him as the merciful one. Another Rabbinic 
tradition followed by Philo, takes kyrios with reference 
to God in the sense of ruler and judge, theos on the other 
hand as revealing God's creative power and kindness. It 
is evidently a tradition similar to the latter which fol- 
lows Paul. When he uses "God" he thinks of the creator, 
father and supreme governor, but when he applies the 
term 'Tord" he points to him as the ruler of mankind, the 
God of history, whose special interest in this age is cen- 
tered in the building up of a church, the body of Christ. 
But Paul is by no means of the opinion that "the Lord" 
is a god of an inferior order or a so-called "cult-hero" 
{KuUheros). On the contrary, he makes'' it very plain 
that with him 'Tord" refers to the unsurpassable "name 
that is above every name" (Phil. 2:9ff)* This of course is 
that name which Grod adopted for himself » i.e. the name 
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Yahwe^ for which the Jew r^ularly substituted adonai " 
hyrios. 

This is the^surprising conclusion that*Paul^designedly 
and r^ularly attributed the name of the Old Testament 
covenant-God to Christ. To him it was the same God who 
as Yakwe had reigned over the people of Israel and now as 
Christ was building and governing the Church. Or, more 
exactly, it was the same aspect of his divine nature, which 
here as well as there manifested itself as hyrios. It is the 
one and the same God who, in showing us another side 
of his nature, is also seen as creator and theos. 

This peculiar differentiation becomes clear if we remind 
ourselves of the fact that Christ as being present is viewed 
as heavenly spirit. This is also the prevailing conception 
with Paul. All those passages which speak of the all- 
pervading energy of Christ and use the double formula 
"Christ in us" and "we in Christ'*, are only intelligible 
from the viewpoint that Christ is essentially spirit. In 
addition to this, Paul expressly states: '"The Lord is 
the Spirit" (11 Cor. 3:17), or designates him "a life-giving 
spirit" (11 Cor. 15:45), and represents the Christians as 
merged with him in mystical union into one spirit (I Cor. 
6-17). 

Everyone will here recognize the clear connection of the 
Christ in Paul's writings with the synoptic tradition. 
Was the inner nature of Christ with Paul the spirit, and 
did he in the power of this spirit exercise authority and 
bring nigh the kingdom of God, then here with the syn- 
optists Christ, according to his true character, is spirit 
also and as such is the Lord who exercises authority 
over man and his history (Rom. 14:9, Col. 1:13, I Cor. 
15:24). The difference is but this: that the synoptists, 
because they speak of the historic form of Christ, put in 
the foreground his concrete hiunan appearance, in which 
the spirit dwells, while Paul is chiefly concerned with the 
Spirit himself whom he conceives as heavenly reality. 

The spirit of God, therefore, is the revealing and govem- 
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ing element in God. He manifested himiself in Yahwe and 
is also the Spirit who moved the man Jesus and now lives 
and works together with him in personal unity in heaven, 
so that Christ is the head of the eongr^ation as well as 
its author, and also the divine energy which builds up 
and governs the same. 

IV 

But Jesus was withal a human being. Paul, too, knows 
the individual features of his human life and nowhere does 
he intrepret them anew in docetic fashion. Therewith 
arises the real Christological question: How is that 
divine, pneumatic element in Christ related to his historic 
human appearance? It must be stated, from the very 
beginning, that Paul never doubted the reality of the 
human life of Jesus, be it his birth or his preaching, his 
death or his resurrection. But what is the mutual rela- 
tionship of the divine and human in Christ? 

Paul never reflected upon this as a problem. But there 
are two different dues in his letters which may shed light 
on this question. It is of interest to learn to know them, 
because they represent the two types of Christology which 
control the historic development of dogmatics. The 
one, as worked out in Alexandrian theology, rests more 
upon immediate pious feeling and upon the requirement of 
a concrete view; the other, as represented by Antiochian 
Christology, is of a more theoretical and rational charac- 
ter. The first conception is very obvious in H Cor. 8:9 
and especially in Phil. 2:5-11. The subject which Paul 
has in mind here is the man Jesus. But this man once 
existed in a godlike form, into which he again entered^ 
through resurrection after the humiliation and sufferings 
of his earthly career. Here it really looks as if we had 
a transformation and thereupon a retransf ormation of one 
and the same being. Of course, Paul cannot well be of 
the opinion that the heavenly spirit was actually trans- 
formed into human flesh. We know that he rather dis- 
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tmguishes the bodfly-human element in Jesus from the 
"fulness of the Godhead*' in hun (CoL 2:9). The words 
in Philippians must, therefore, be understood in the 
following way: Christ to Paul (at present) was one 
personal being. The different parts, of which this being 
consists, can, for the sake of deamess, so be united with 
each other, as if they were consecutive stages of a develop- 
ment, since there prevails first the one and then the other. 

If viewed thus, this more popular conception of Pauline 
Christology does not contradict the more precise formula- 
tion of the idea as we have it in Rom. 1 : 8, 4. Paul here 
proceeds from the historic appearance of Jesus. '^He 
was bom of the seed of David according to the flesh." But 
in him the "spirit of holiness" was active and that in such 
a way that he "determined" his nature and therefore 
conditioned his destiny. Because "spirit" pervaded this 
man during his earthly life, it was ordered by God that 
after his death, as soon as he had risen, he should live on 
in power, i.e., in a state wrought by the spirit. Because 
the man Jesus was bearer of the heavenly spirit, he shall 
live on in pneumatic divine form, in the unity of the spirit. 
In him is consummated in transcendental reality what the 
believers on earth experience but image-like: the unifica- 
tion of the Christ-spirit (I Cor. 6:17 — ^He that is joined 
unto the Lord is one spirit). The same is meant when in 
I Cor. 15 :45 we read of Jesus, the second Adam, as having 
become (namely through the resurrection) a "life-giving 
spirit". With reference to this transformation of the 
human in Jesus one must finally think of the fact that 
indeed all believers shall at one time become pneumatic, 
and receive a pneumatic body (I Cor. 15:44, 52ff). The 
addition in I Cor. 15:47f that the "second Adam", i.e.y 
the man Jesus, "is of heaven", shows, it is true, that 
this "second Adam" is but another designation of the 
"son of Man" and that Paul regarded the humanity of 
Jesus ideally as pre-existent, because he therein followed 
Jewish metaphysical thought which held that everything 
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great upon earth, the Messiah therefore also, was pre- 
existent. But all this is of no importance for the under- 
standing of the fundamental lines in Paul's Christology. 

Paul's doctrine may be briefly sunmiarized thus: The 
Spirit who is ^'the Lord'', dwells in all his fulness in Jesus, 
who, according to the flesh, is of the seed of David. 
Through his resurrection the man Jesus is spiritualized 
to such a degree that in some way he merges with the 
divine energy into one spirit. Thus the Christ, who 
manifests his presence, is not only Spirit and Lord but 
also Jesus, the son of David. At the same time Paul, 
in a more popular language and form, represents the 
matter as if the same personal unity, which Jesus and 
the Spirit now constitute in heaven, had once prevailed 
not only ideally but really in Christ's pre-existence. 
How he came to use this mode of expression is all the more 
intelligible since he also thought of an ideal pre-existence 
of the man Jesus. 

V 

The New Testament Christology received its final 
form through John. There are a number of passages in 
which John reflects the Christology of the synoptists. 
Jesus received the Spirit at his baptism without measure 
and thereby was enabled to be '^mighty in words and 
deeds" (Jo. 1:33, 3:34, 5:30, 6:63, 12:49, 13:21, 14:10). 
"For him the Fattier hath sealed" (Jo. 6.-27), words which, 
according to New Testament usage, refer to the gift of 
the Spirit at his baptism (H Cor. 1:22, Eph. 1:13, 4:30). 

One can easily see that this conception harmonizes 
with the fundamental idea of Paul. But the historic 
importance of the Johannine Christology rests upon 
something else. John has put the more popular formula 
of Paul in Phil. 2 into a very concise expression which has 
become authoritative in Christology. We think of the 
famous words in the prologue: **The Word became flesh" 
(1 :14). According to the context the logos does not refer 
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to the man-bom, but to the heavenly Christ. However, 
to me it also seems certain that John does not apply the 
word in the sense the Logos is used in Greek philosophy, 
but that he conceives of it as the revealing active word 
of God, as incontrovertibly follows from Jo. 1 :18 and the 
application of the Logos in the Old Testament tradition. 
John in all probability refers to the Jewish notion of 

John represents the importance of the Logos in the 
prologue in three concentric circles. It was active at 
creation as vital energy which at the same time was 
spiritual light, yet "darkness apprehended it not'* (1 :l-5). 
Similar ideas we find in Rom. 1 :20. That John (1 :3-10) 
attributes to the Logos a mediating position in the work 
of creation, as Paul also does (I Cor. 8:6, Col 1:16), does 
not necessarily indicate the influence of Greek thought, 
but above all, points to the place the Spirit takes in the 
creation-story (Gen. 1:2). This spiritual light, however, 
also appeared in history; in the first place through the 
witness of John the Baptist. But "they that were his 
own received him not", although he had ' been their 
creator, and in spite of the wonderful privilege given to 
them that received him (1:6-13). However, he did not 
only work in nature and history — "the logos became 
flesh'' — ^he "tabernacled among us" as a real man in 
whom God's glory was manifested to all, and who alone, 
as God only begotten declares the deep things of God 
(1:14-18). 

It is obvious that all John has to say of the Logos 
might be derived from the language of Paul with reference 
to "the Spirit". Indeed, the Johannine "Logos" is 
nothing else than the Pauline **Pneuma^\ This is best 
corroborated by the fact that John elsewhere plainly 
speaks of the Pneuma in his Christology. The question 
only remains, why John makes the hard, paradoxical 
statement, "Logos became flesh"? First of all, it must 
be dear from the context of the prologue that the Logos 
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was not only active in the world as a creative or historic 
principle, but as an empiric sensuous reality. But this 
in itself would not yet explain the expression. We know, 
however, from Irenaeus that John combated the view of 
the Gnostic Kerinth, who declared that the Logos 
separated himself from Jesus when the latter died. Over 
against this, John intended strongly to emphasize that 
the union of the Logos with the flesh was indissoluble, 
because it is natural and meets us right at the b^inning 
of Jesus' earthly career. Therefore he expresses his 
thought in the phrase, ''The Logos became flesh'\ 

John therewith only formulates in a concise phrase the 
popular expression in Paul's Christology. He wishes to 
say that the divine spirit united itself with Jesus from 
the very moment the Saviour entered this world, and for 
this reason, can never part from him. But if John puts 
the union of the divine with the human at the very b^in- 
ning of Jesus' earthly life — this at least seems to be the 
meaning of the words, 'Tbecame flesh" — ^the common con- 
ception must have been that the divine spirit entered 
into a special relationship with Jesus when the latter 
took upon himself human form (cp. Mt. 1 :18, Lk. 1 :85). 

Thus Jesus is a real man. In the face of the common 
error that John had emphasized the deity of Christ to 
such a degree that the humanity of Jesus in consequence 
was forgotten, we would rather say that he laid stress upon 
the fact that just through the real human life and work 
of the Saviour, the divine found its expression, since 
''the Logos became flesh". He, the human-bom, is the 
only b^otten, to which John in an explanatory way adds: 
"God only b^otten in the bosom of the Father". I 
assume thereby that in Jo. 1:18 we have to read /»«H>y<ri?« 

0c<k and not ftoroycr^ vU(. 

These are, as I hold it, the fundamental lines of New 
Testament Christology. I hope the reader will recognize 
that there follows from it a real historic understanding of 
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the origin of our faith in Christ. I resist the temptation 
of casting a glance into dogmatic theology and to show, 
how, on the strength of this historic knowledge of the 
first Christological statements, there also arise very im- 
portant aspects for the dogmatic doctrines of the Trinity 
and of Christology. Both doctrines are about to become 
obsolete in the life of the congregation of our day and 
generation, however much the avowal to them may be 
evaluated. It is one of the essential tasks of the theology 
of the present to reconstruct upon Biblical ground the 
doctrine of the Trinity and Christology, so Uiat all the 
religious motives from which they once arose are carefully 
preserved and yet at the same time made intelligible to 
the feeling and thought of modem man. Perhaps at 
some other time there will be an opportimity to say some- 
thing about this. 
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Intellectualist Theodicy in 
France 

By Clement Besse, 
ChargS de Cours d, VlnstUvi Catholique de Paris. 

In the Memorandum which was fomid upon Pascal 
after his death, the record of that ^'ravishment into 
which he had entered'* after his conversion (23 November, 
1654), these words occur: ^^Dieu d^Abrahaniy Dieu 
d* IsaaCy Dieu de Jacob, non des phUosophes et des savants.** 

The context of these words is to be found more or less 
everywhere in the PensSes, where Pascal incessantly sets 
the data of the heart against those of intellectualism. 
Not content with ridiculing philosophy, he loudly pro- 
claims the practical inadequacy of theories about Grod. 
In the realm of souls, according to him, the order of the 
world and of all its grandeurs, and all the argument 
drawn from it, are only secondary, mere intellectual and 
verbal illustrations of the Divine work. In the fore- 
ground, but shrouded from the eyes of the proud, our 
God displays Himself ''much more recognizable when He 
is invisible than when He has made Himself visible". 
This is not "the God of geometrical truths'*, but "a God 
of love and of consolation'*, from Whom proceed the 
supremest grandeurs of the interior life. 

So that Deism, which is in reality an advance upon the 
denial of God, seemed to Pascal retrograde and impious. 
He maintained that a Christian ought to abhor the Intel- 
lectualist Theodicy "almost as much as Atheism itself". 

This discredit was justified at that time by the special 
poverty of the proofs propounded by the philosophers. 
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Some put forth entirely empirical demonstrations, ill 
supported by science. Moliftre has placed the principal 
one, the proof from finality, in the mouth of Sganarelle, 
in the Third Act of Don Jiuin. And when he did this, 
I am afraid he was mocking God as well as his audience. 
Others, like Descartes and his disciples, were expounding a 
dry, abstract Intellectualism, of a purely ideological kind 
impotent to convince any but those who were already 
convinced. 

To confine ourselves to the latter category, let us 
remember that the whole of Descartes' theodicy hung 
upon the innate idea of the Perfect. The author of the 
Discourse on Method reasoned thus: Prom the fact that 
we possess the idea of an infinite, perfect being, above 
whom there is no other, it becomes necessary , from that 
very fact, that this perfect and infinite Being should exist. 
Voltaire, the master of irony, in his drama, Les Systhnes^ 
where he burlesques all the schools of philosophy, dragging 
them before the Throne of the Supreme Being, does not 
fail to put this famous argument into verse: 

'*Here is my great argument, it seems to me invincible, — 
'Tor you to be, it is enough that you should just 
be possible.** 

And he adds, in a note, somewhat expanding Descartes' 
thought, *Tt must be confessed that all these abstract 
reasonings are rather useless, as most heads do not under- 
stand them, and those who understand something of 
them do not feel thereby any more convinced.'* 

Taking into account the difference of the two souls, 
this is pretty much what Pascal thinks: ''These are 
exceedingly involved reasons, too remote from the ordi- 
nary way of men's reasoning. — ^If these should serve for 
the moment in which they see this demonstration, an 
hour after they would be afraid they had been mistaken." 

And Pascal adds, in a tone of discouragement: 'Tf 
there is a God, He is infinitely beyond comprehension." 

My readers will understand that I am not dwelling 
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upon these theories, since th^ are not the object of my 
study. But the old Spiritualists, one cannot but note, 
have made the task difficult for those who are earnest 
about the rational defence of the belief in God. The 
reading of Descartes, of Malebranche, of Leibnitz has 
produ<^ more doubters and hesitaters than the reading 
of Lucretius. To spiritualize aU questions, to make a rule 
of transposing them into terms of ideas, to apply to them 
only the formal processes of deducticm, to render them of 
themselves practically unverifiable, — ^what singular folly! 
Nothing could more surely chill the ardent impulse of 
thinkers towards these lofty problems. 

Criticism has long been paralyzed — as it were, stalled — 
in the midst of the indelible prejudices created by these 
failures. It has become usual to deny to Spiritualism — 
^^an otherwise noble and subtile theory'', says William 
James — all demonstrative value, '^t has no hold upon 
reality", says one. *lt is not in the scale we have 
chosen'', — ^**It only slashes the water with a sword" . . . 
— "It is a very antiquated sort of rhetorical exercise 
. . . " — ^**It is a religion, not a philosophy. . ." — 
is a piece of logic substituted for the movement of life 
. . . " — "An arbitrary notion", say others. In short, 
it is spoken of with the impertinence and disdain with 
which one treats the old-fashioned devotional ideas of a 
past age. 

One school alone could not afford to cease taking this 
argument into account — that school, namely, which still 
teaches its conclusions in churches and seminaries in all 
their rigour: the Catholic school. 

We shall see that its representatives in France have 
been able to re-arrange these dogmatic notions and 
infuse a new life into them. Still more, whether religious 
persecution and daily contradictions have awakened, 
reactively, the spirit of research, or whether the argu- 
ments and theories against the Divinity are beginning 
visibly to exhaust their venom, or whether — and this is 
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worth noting — our Catholic philosophers, by sheer ability, 
are making themselves better heard, the Intellectualist 
theodicy is now producing quite a different effect upon 
minds of the right kind, a thoroughly satisfactory im- 
pression. 

I 

Common Sense and Theodicy 

One point on which people seem to be coming together 
is, that common knowledge is better off for correct data on 
this matter than the speculative philosophies. In this 
sense the criticisms of Pascal and of Voltaire have borne 
fruit. 

P. Garrigou-Lagrange above all has insisted on point- 
ing out the sound foundation of this rudimentary philos- 
ophy, this spontaneous dogmatic. His book, Le Sens 
Commun, la Philosophie de VEtrey el les Formvles dog- 
maiiquesy^ is not only an eloquent plea, full of sagacious 
and ingenious apologetic, it is an objective construction 
which is very imposing. According to him, common 
sense in fact offers itself as possessing in a confused way 
the certain solutions of the great problems, solutions which 
everybody understands in a general way, and which 
carry a sort of irresistible evidence for everyone. Thus 
common sense admits matter and spirit, the soul and the 
body, the necessary and the contingent, duty and pleas- 
ure, God and the world. It reconciles these terms with- 
out confounding them; it admits a distinction of orders 
between them while believing in mysterious relations at 
the points where they touch. Do not tempt it by offering 
it some exclusive thesis under a favourable light where it 
will sacrifice the one to the other; it will resist the tempta- 
tion. It is protected by an instinct. Common sense is 
not prone to heresy: it is neither Materialist, nor Idealist, 
nor Mechanist nor Hylozoist; neither Empiricist nor 
Rationalist; neither Intellectualist nor Fideist; neither 

^ Paris, Beauchesne, 117 Rue de Rennes. 
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Pantheist nor Dualist. Rather, it condemns at one time 
all these artificial philosophies, these veritable debauches 
of the mind by which we twist ourselves aside from the 
truth and put theories in its place. Everyone agrees 
that it is better to know nothing at all than to have 
one's mind filled with ^'one's own ideas'', always seek- 
ing confirmation for them, turning aside everything not 
connected with them. This view is the view of conmion 
sense* 

On the other hand, we need not expect to see commcm 
sense pick up any opinion, right or wrong, let it only be 
pleasant and fashionable. Common sense is the result of 
a slow elaboration of the human mind. In the admirable 
saying of Socrates, it is ""the basis of intercourse among 
men", as it were, a kind of doctrinal residuum on which 
candid men have little by little come to an agreement, 
and which is the same in all minds. 

As an example of truths unanimously admitted by 
common sense, P. Garrigou-Lagrange cites the con- 
clusions of Mgr. Leroy's book. Religion des Primitifs. 
Having himself lived for many years among savages. 
Mgr. Leroy has compared their different religions, and 
eliminated whatever distinguishes one group from an- 
other; he has thus obtained a residuum of common ele- 
ments, which is like the foundation of the conmion 
Theodicies. The detail of it is remarkable: (1) A 
distinction between the visible and the invisible world. 
(2) A sense in man of dependence in presence of this 
superior world. (3) Belief in a Supreme Being, above 
other gods, more or less the creator and organizer of this 
world. (4) Belief in independent spirits, some tutelary, 
others hostile. (5) Belief in the human soul, more or 
less roughly distinguished from the body, conscious, 
surviving after death. (6) A universal moral sense 
founded on the distinction between good and evil. (7) 
A sentiment of modesty, justice, responsibility, liberty, 
duty. (8) Prescriptions and proscriptions in view of a 
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moral, or reputed moral, end. (9) The notion of sin 
with a sanction applied either on earth or in the other 
world. (10) A cultural organization, a priesthood, pray- 
ers, sacrifices. (11) Distinction of the profane and the 
sacred. (12) Establishment of the family as a religious 
and social centre. • 

What is the bearing of this species of infaUibility which 
belongs to the common sense? P. Garrigou-Lagrange, 
like all the Intellectualists, answers: '"That the human 
intelligence may of itself lay hold upon Being; Objectum 
inlellectus est em^ Descartes had reduced knowledge 
to the consciousness of thought. That opened the way 
for all the subjectivist theses down to, and including, 
those of Kant. The common sense of men passes beyond 
the subjective data; it affirms Being objectively. It 
pronounces to itself that Being is, not because it thinks 
it, but that it thinks it because it is. Ask a store- 
keeper if this ribbon is really a metre long, and he 
will answer: I am sure it is; I have measured it. So 
invincibly confident is he of the objective reality of his 
affirmation. 

In the same way, common sense, after affirming the 

particular, affirms the general and the universal. It has 

quickly grasped something stable beneath the flux of 

events, in the diverse representations which it possesses 

of the datum of common characteristics, it perceives 

features which repeat themselves, and, in the linking 

together of the phenomena [it perceives] cons^rds^ as 

we say in mathematics. This b^ets in the cognizant 

subject the idea — at first a mere hypothesis and then a 

well-established conviction — ^that the variations of the 

* Paris, Beauchesne, 1909. This is not the place to ask how this 
amalgam was produced. The Sodologic school believed it had dis- 
covcsred in this a sort of social consensus imposed upon the individual 
by the collective sense. One may see what P. de Grandmaison has 

S plied to this in Le DtvelappetnerU du Dogme^ and the Abb6 Georges 
ichelet in Dieu et VAgnosHcisme. like P. Garrigou-Lagrange, I 
have omitted to notice anything except the fact of the religious consen- 
sus taken in itself. 
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phenomena are detennined by strict universal relatJons. 
Is tliis itself an arbitrary view, an illusion? The anti- 
Intellectualists endeavour to prove it so. But science 
disavows them. Day after day science carries out millions 
of experiments which establish to the contrary the pre- 
sentiment of common sense on this point, and justify it. 
How refuse to believe the intelligibility of things, and the 
efficacy of reason, when we see the wonderful unfolding 
of civilization upon our globe? Was it not our faith in 
the first principles — ^in identity, sufficient reason, caus- 
ality, finality, induction — ^that enabled us to regulate 
and exploit our domain? From each principle, each law» 
however inadequate its verbal expression, consequences 
have emerged which have opened to the mind new possi- 
bilities, and enabled it to derive greater results from its 
toil, by which I mean, more of reality — ^more of being. 
When Archimedes discovered the formula of the lever, he 
did not foresee all the machines which have been invented 
upon his principle. But these machines have been derived 
from it, and the life of humanity has been renewed there- 
by. Here we have a brusque reply, as to the principle 
set forth, to the whole of agnosticism. And so for the 
others. 

Besides, aU the ideas which constitute the essential part 
of our sciences and our metaphysic — quantity, quality, 
attribution, causality, — as weU as the moral postulates 
referred to above, are precisely the bond of union between 
men by which they understand each other. In spite of 
time, in spite of distance, the same fundamental ways of 
thinking, feeling and acting are everywhere evident, 
and serve for intellectual exchange between individuals 
who are socially most different from one another. 

Such are the guarantees of the certitude of conunon 
sense which are invoked by the Intellectualists. It is 
almost superfluous to remark on the difficulties opposed to 
them. The Pragmatists, notably, maintain that "prac- 
tical utility'', the value of common sense in action, not 
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its theoretic value, is confirmed here. As instinct is 
made out of the organs which are at its service, so the 
social man is made out of the implements at his service. 
His most practicable implement, his master-key, must be 
conmion sense. 

The part played by fancy in the invention of this hypoth- 
esis is the same that we find everywhere in the work of 
these philosophers. They possess the dexterity of pres- 
tidigitators. Th^ make things produce the very oppo- 
site of what one would expect, the opposite of what one 
would normaUy find in them. Thus, when we look for the 
things of the intellect in the things of sense, they are 
seeking the things of sense in the objects of the intellect — 
when we are separating mind from matter, they are 
extracting matter from mind — ^while we are giving the 
chirf place to being, they are preaching about the future, — 
and so on. Here it is the same paradoxical proceedings, 
they are substituting the useful for the true. 

To which the Intellectualists, with P. Garrigou-La- 
grange, make answer: *^This is turning the settled con- 
ditions of the agreement upside down.'' Hitherto we 
had been seeking to know in order to act, because we 
believed that one must think rightly in order to act well, 
and now they come and tell us that truth is the conse- 
quence, not the cause, of the success of action. For our 
part, we prefer the horse before the cart. An idea is not 
right because it succeeds, it succeeds because it is right. 
And to apply this to our subject, the aims of common 
sense do not borrow their truth from their practical suc- 
cess; they have no success except because they are true, 
that is, conformable at least in some measure to reality, 
to being. Sometimes, to be sure, haphazard intuition 
puts a scientist upon the track of a discovery, neverthe- 
less it cannot be denied that most often it is the theory 
that originates the practice. It is not the workshop that 
creates the laboratory. 
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Science for the Service of Theodicy. 

This being so, the Intelleetualists, to lift themselves 
to God, will lean upon the usual data of science. 

God, an intelligible reality, is attained by the same 
process which serves for aU intelligible realities. The 
spirit raises itself from the domain of the senses to the 
metaphysical domain by the same efiFort, and pursuing the 
same method as in r^ard to God, the soul, or the world. 
Mgr. d'Hulst, opening a course of theodicy at the Institut 
Catholique of Paris, in 1881, was already loudly proclaim- 
ing it: 'Undertaking a rational demonstration of the 
existence of God,'' he said, confidently make use of 
the principles of reason, the value of which in other do- 
mains is not questioned by anyone.'' Since Mgr. d'Hulst 
our Catholic philosophers have done their best to 
strengthen this confidence, especially the Abb6 Clodius 
Piat, the Abb6 Sertillanges, P. Gardeil, Georges Fonse- 
grive, Georges Michelet, P. Bernard Alio, X. Moisant 
and, more recently, M. Maritain. 

How shall we use these data? It is a good thing, says 
M. Piat, to consider the traditional proofs as different 
stages in one and the same demonstration, one and the 
same ascent of the soul towards the Absolute. Imagine 
a supposed peak towards which one climbs by a series 
of paths. Each one of these gives us opportunity to take 
in one of its aspects, but we cannot have any impression 
of it as a whole until after studying aU of these images. 
There is something analogous to this in the proofs upon 
which the natural theodicy is based. Each one of them 
opens upon the Eternal, presenting it to us in perspective, 
but only on one side. They have the fulness of their 
significance only for him who has grouped them as in a 
bundle; then it is that one obtains that knowledge of the 
First Cause which the human mind can have.' 

* La Crayanee en Dieu, Paris, Alcan, p. S5. 
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Cavsality. 

First of all, here is the cosmological proof. It is vener- 
able and is worth presenting. Everybody knows the 
arrangement of it and how to handle it. 

We know no example of a being which comes of itself. 
We know only beings which proceed from other beings. 
The world, therefore, proceeds from some being other 
than itself. And why is this Being in its turn of itself 
and not of some other being? Because, says Aristotle, 
in the Second Book of the Metaphysics, ^'it is impossible 
that one thing should come from another cd infinitum. 
We reach a point where we must stop — ^rxn We 
then discover God, Who is this uncaused Cause. 

Indeed every one of our Intellectualists follows his own 
propensities in the development of the proof. M. Fiat 
is an agile and spirited dialectician, he pursues the 
detractors of causality, especially Kant, with the utmost 
vigour. F. Garrigou-Lagrange, an applied-metaphysi- 
cian — shall I say, a subtile one? — sets forth upon a severe 
discussion about the First Frinciple, essaying to bring 
things down to the simplest formula, — ^A is A, — ^the for- 
mula of the principle of identity, the nerve and essence of 
the argimient. He thus develops that the world, which 
is subject to change, contingent, in a state of flux, cannot 
of itself posit itself. For what changes hecomes, and the 
becoming is not. To affirm that the becoming posits 
itself is to admit that it is sufficient to posit A in order 
to have not-A — an absurd formula in itself, since becoming 
cannot give being. On the contrary, God, the necessary 
Being, is of Himself, and is without cause. This is 
evident; the necessary is necessary, the Being is, A is A. 

The Ahhk Sertillanges, no less a good Thomist, is a 
more eloquent man, an adroit writer. He develops the 
proof in a savoury style. 

*Tl understand that beings move each other; that th^ are set in 
action one by another; that if the sailor carries an anchor on board» 
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the ship carries the sulor, the wave carries the ship, the earth the 
wave, the sun the earth, and some unknown centre the sun. But 
after that? . . . One cannot go on in causes to infinity.^ . . 
Multiply intermediary causes as much as you will, you are complicat- 
ing the instrument, but you are not fabricating a cause; you are 
lengthening the canal, you are not finding a source.'' 

Or thus, 

'*Are ^rou going to say that a paint brush can paint all by itsdf , pro- 
vided its hanme is very long? The length of the handle makes no 
difference, what does matter is the hand." 

At the source of all causalily, then, of all trausmitted 
activity, we must suppose a First Act, a First Cause, 
whence flows the actuation of all acts, the efficacy of all 
causes.^ 

Let us say that the question here is not as to a series 
of causes succeeding ea;ch other in duration of time, or 
of a prime mover pushed back to the b^inning of the 
ages and giving what Descartes has called the initial fillip 
to the universe; but of a Cause, a Being, which continually, 
at every instant, gives to all things their being and their 
activity. For this world really has no being except by 
participation. What religion proclaims, namely that we 
depend from God, that we owe Him all that we are, is 
a truth of metaphysics before it is a truth of the moral 
order. If God infinitely surpasses our phenomenal exist- 
ence by His essence, we are nevertheless bound to Him 
more dosely than to a brother or a friend. He is more 
intimate in us than our own ego, more present than the 
causes which formed us, body and soul. He is our Law, 
as He is the Law of the Universe.' 

There is a trick to be made in the objections against 
the LiteUectualists upon God considered as the First 
Cause. I will, here again, dwell only upon those of the 
Pragmatists, the most suggestive both for what there is in 
them and for the replies made to them. 

The LiteUectualists are asked, how, having afiirmed 

^ Les Sources de la Croyance en Dieu. Paris, Perrin, p. 65. 
^Le 8en$ Commun^ loo. cit.» pp. 145-152 — See also Maritain's 
commentaries in PkilaeajJde Bergsoniennet p. 144. 
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<Hily beingy they explain the future. Granted that being 
produces being; also, that there is here an affirmation 
of the same kind as St. Anselm's, and that the eosmologic 
proof then reduces to the ontologic, the weakness of 
which we know. But that which is becoming cannot 
proceed from the Unmoved Being. The contingent is 
in no way necessary, and could not come from the Neces- 
sary. Whence does it come? And, having put the 
question in such a way as to persuade those who listen to 
them that the Intellectualists have denatured the prob- 
lem, instead of solving it, the Pragmatists expound their 
own solution: 

^'Nothing is, eveiything is becoming. . . As there b always some- 
thing new in the world, it would be impossible to catch being in a state 
of repose, in a purely static state. • . We are irremediably in the 
unfinished, in the eternal transitory. . . It is, therefore, becoming 
wfaidi is the datum^ not being. . . Whence it follows that movement 
needs no course, nor the movable any mover. . . Things bdng 
movement, there is no more ne^ to ask ourselves how they move." 

Whether the argument be presented by M . Bergson, 
M. Blondel, or M. Le Roy, the vesture alone differs, the 
body is the same. On the contrary, I always admire here 
the diversity of the replies made here by the Intellectualists. 

M. Fiat defends himself by attacking. 

**You affirm becoming as the first thing, but the becoming is inde- 
terminate, at most a tendency. Now, how can a tendency pre- 
determine action, this action rather than that? . . . What is an end 
which determines its own means? . . . This does not satisfy me. I 
wish to have it explained why the world, which is a real thing, can 
have proceeded from a possible thing. . . Besides, I do not admit 
that the possible is a tendency. For it would be a tendency towards 
what? . . . To reason like this supposes an understanding that 
being is in becoming^ intelligence in chaos, the necessary in the con- 
tingent. So then this is stealing its truth from IntellectuaUsm, at 
the same time that you repudiate Intellectualism."* 

P. Garrigou-Lagrange on his part thinks the difficulty 
illusory. If the Pragmatists have read Aristotle, they 
have misimderstood him. He did not portion out the 
real in two slices, being here, and becoming there. It was 
the Bergsonians who made these slicings, they who, for 

* La Croymee en DieUt pp. 70-90. 
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polemical convenience, isolate becoming from beings so as 
to deny being in favour of becoming. Aristotle indeed 
maintains that, if becoming does not include being, being 
does include becoming, as the cause potentially includes 
the effect. Potentiality is a mean between the act and 
mere nothing; from one point of view it is, and from 
another point of view it is not. Potentiality is not the 
act, and, from that point of view, it is not. But poten- 
tiality is said to be hy comparison with nothing, which 
will never be, being the absolute not-being. And there- 
upon our author shows that the Intellectualist theory is 
a middle way between Parmenides and Heraclitus, avoid- 
ing the extremes of both. According to Parmenides 
there is only being, according to Heraclitus there is only 
becoming. Which is right? Neither; for becoming is sup- 
posed as against Parmenides, and being, against Heracli- 
tus. Only one solution is possible: becoming is^in some 
way in being. 

Thus, between being and becoming there is a continuity, 
being little by little unfolding, in duration of time, that 
which it includes. We will say to the Pragmatists, then, 
that there is no repose, no immobility except for our senses; 
as for the intelligence, being is and at the same time 
becomes.'^ 

It is to be well understood that we are here only dealing 
with beings-by-participation, with second causes as we 
say. These are those which form this mixture of being 
and becoming, and are stuffed full of potentialities. As 
for the first Being, who is pure Act, we repeat that, remain- 
ing in conformity with Himself, He cannot change. From 
Him movement and life go forth, without His life evolving, 
or His movement progressing. 

At bottom the Pragmatists know it as well as you and I. 
But I believe that they keep up the cry through false 
shame. How should they fall into agreement with the 
vulgar? How should th^ make penetrating and subtile 

^Le Sens Cammun, L c., pp. 107*112. 
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books just to declare, like decently-opinioned bourgeois^ 
""that the world did not make itself all by itself '7 M. 
Maritain and P. de Tonquedec forbear to afllrm it.^ They 
pierce the psychology of their adversaries and recognize 
their pensSe de derrihe. And in it they find all the shams 
of prejudice. For what must we think of the hazardous 
and truly desperate affirmations into which the agnostics 
throw themselves in order to avoid confessing a first 
Cause at the origin of things? Aristotle said, ^^It is im- 
possible for one thing to come from another ad infinitum.^* 
They answer: **Is it really necessary to stop; why should 
not the series of causes be infinite?" — Ji becoming is the 
essence of the Universe, and this becoming did not begin, 
then the Universe is eternal? They answer: "Why not?'* 
— ^But this becoming which determines itself, and actual- 
izes itself by itself, gives itself what, by hypothesis, it does 
not possess, and we can say, then. What is not, is? They 
answer: "The principle of identity to which you appeal 
is a mere prejudice of the reasoning faculty/' One of 
them writes, "a sin of the reason". — ^You must confess 
that the effect is here out of proportion to the cause, 
surpasses it infinitely. They reply: "Cause and effect are 
only ^mbols — abbreviated signs — ^by which we jot down 
our impressions about nature." — ^There are then no cate- 
gories any more, no axioms in which we may trust. 
They answer: ^^The human mind is plastic, it changes 
its axioms and its categories." — ^Then this world has 
no raison dOtre, we look in vain for a Why? They 
answer: **The world has no need of a Why^ — ^But you 
do know the world in a certain manner, how do you 
represent it to yourself? They answer: "I know it only 
as I make it; the world is the work of our mind." — Science 
protests against such a position. Besides, it only makes 
any way because it properly applies laws, categories, 
axioms, postulates, causality, induction and the rest. 

'M. Maritain in PkUowphie Bergsonimne^ Paris, Kvidre» pp. 150- 
170. P. Tonquedec in Immanence^ Paris, Beauchesne, p. 65. 
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They reply: "Science is only the caricature of reality/' 
— ^After all, your principle, pushed to its limits, brings 
us to deny the very possibility of knowledge. They an- 
swer: "Perhaps we in fact have no knowledge.*'* 

^^These", says M. Maritain, "are exaggerated explana- 
tions" and a manner of "thinking contrary to nature". 
And for his part P. de Tonquedec concludes: "Here we 
are invited to let go of what our reason holds firmly, to 
throw away our certitudes, largely verified, on the pre- 
text that they will some day be given back to us trans- 
figured in some metaphysical system or other." But 
of this metaphysic we at present know only one thing: — 
it is "the counterpoise of common sense"; and it is 
repugnant to us to accept it. 

Finality. 

Let us now come to the proof of finality. The Grod of 
the Agnostics — ^for after all there is in the Universe an 
X whom they call by that name — ^is essentially movable 
and moving. He has no intelligence,^* that "august and 
holy intelligence" Plato claimed for Him; consequently 
He has no providence,^^ He creates without having any 
plan,^' leaving to that which becomes the care of inventing 
by good luck, if I dare say so, and as evolution progresses, 
the fitting solutions.^' 

For Intellectualists, it is known, on the contrary, that 
a basic article of their theodicy is the afllrmation of final- 
ity, of order, — the belief in a plan of the Universe willed 
and executed by Grod. 

This thesis, professed by the most opposite schools, 
down to Gassendi, and imposing by the number of its 

'Americans will recognize these theories. Professed in France by 
the Bergsonians, th^ are professed in America by the disciples of 
Dew^, in Chicago. 

^UEvobUion eriairice^ by M. Bergson, p. 283, Paris, Alcan. 

^UEvohaion criairiee^ by M. Bergson» 1. c., p. 270. 

"1. c, p. 112. 

"1. c, p. 270; see Maritain, L c p. 178. 
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illustrious witnesses, was, however, for long only a theme 
of oratory, one of those vSritSs d^apparat to which no one 
ever thought of giving any other support, because it 
carries with it the general adhesion. 

But since Newton it has gained all the credit which a 
spontaneous, instinctive notion gains when it is suddenly 
confirmed by mathematics. Socrates and the Stoics, the 
Epicureans and the Spiritualists, considered it very likely 
that there is somewhere a regulating will which organized 
the Cosmos. This conclusion they founded upon analogy. 
Seeing harmonies in man, relations of means to end, wit- 
nessing the regularity of sequences, the fixity of types, they 
decided for order as against chaos, for determinism rather 
than hazard. Now this is in truth what Newton scien- 
tifically justifies. 

"From the fall of a body upon the earth", says Voltaire, 
"M. Newton thought he could infer the fall of the planets 
upon a central star according to the same law''; which 
in due course led him to think, "that the physical laws 
which hold on the surface of the earth hold equally in the 
entire universe''. Truly a rule of gold, a regvla philoso- 
Tphanii; for "the properties belonging to all bodies on which 
we can make experiments must be considered as proper- 
ties of all bodies in general" . . . "In virtue of this rule 
we learn that all bodies gravitate to one another mutual- 
ly." — ^And Newton conduded to a general solidarity of 
the worlds, a certain physical and chemical conformity of 
their component matter, a certain kinetic bond between 
them, etc. — ^views which are in reality perfectly objective, 
since they have enabled us to establish other laws and a 
whole science of the world's which is still in continual 
progress. 

This note of confidence in the reasoning faculty and 
its inductive processes has been, since Newton, evident 
in all men of sciences. They do not all soar so high as 
Newton, they do not all, as he did, afllrm God the Creator. 
But this is for different reasons into which I will not 
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enter here, it is not because they doubt the finalify of the 
world's order. With what minuteness of detail, on the 
contrary, do they establish it! What rich documentation 
is theirs! 

What was formerly affirmed en bloc, and in a quite 
didactic way, is now offered to us in categories and accord- 
ing to the framework of reality; — (a) Order of Selection: 
Nature seems to have eliminated some elements and 
selected others. The molecule is a system of atoms, but 
not of any atoms whatever. In the same way, a fact is a 
conjunction and co-operation of lesser facts, but not of 
any facts whatever. ''Bear in mind'', says M. Henri 
Poincair6, ''that milliards of them are produced in a 
millimetre of our body, and that in a few hours just as 
many will be produced again, both others and the same. 
Whence is it that Nature has chosen some to the exclusion 
of others?". . . (b) Order of Structure: Nature builds; 
she groups, assembles, combines. Now the existence of 
the infinitesimal elements which enter into these com- 
positions, and still more the existence of the group, would 
be precarious, "if we did not know that a combination of 
movements incessantly pushes them one towards the 
other, and makes them gravitate in some way round a 
common end."" These elements tend to unification. . . 
And this structure lasts. The same functional mechanism 
shows the same aptitude to reproduce the same acts. 
The functions of the species, among living beings, of 
themselves transmit themselves organically identical. — 
(c) Order of sequence: Consider the unfolding of facts. 
It is produced by series, and these series are so fixed that, 
given one, the other invariably follows. The certitude 
here is such that a single fact may be considered as the 
summary of a law. At the same time the repetition of 
nature is so imtiring that the laws suggest the facts, 
without our having to wait for them. . . In truth, the 
reciprocal accord of all the parts of nature, as Newton has 

^LefandemerU de VlndvcHan, by M. Lachelier, p. 81, Paris, Alcan. 
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explained, ^*can only result from their respective depend- 
ence in r^ard to the whole'\ It follows, therefore, that 
in nature ^'the idea of the whole preceded and determined 
the existence of the parts'\" In one word. Nature must 
be subject to a plan, and put into action according to 
certain intentional endowments, the work of the Spirit. 

But a scruple occurs to the philosopher: Can he put 
aside without examination the hypothesis of hazard? 
This notion, as we know, has always been associated with 
the image of finality like its shadow. Hazard is one of 
the forms of contingency, and apparently one aspect of 
disorder. But suppose, nevertheless, that it should have 
some more positive part to play in the world? 

Hereupon French Spiritualism has the honour of pre- 
senting the most pointed reply, in the works of one of 
its adepts, a man of imquestioned scientific authority. 
Coumot, carrying on the researches upon hazard and 
probability where they were 1^ off by Leibnitz, after 
Fermat, Pascal, and Jacques Bemouilli, explains that the 
organization of the world by hazard is ^^mathematically 
impossible'*." 

The reader will dispense with my giving any more than 
the skeleton of the proof. 

In mathematical language, says Coumot, the probabil- 
ity that the universe may have fallen by chance upon its 
actual order for the whole and for the details cannot be 
represented by a fraction for "the single chance of which 
we are speaking among an infinity of opposite chances is 
not numerically evaluable". Let us imagine the immense 
number of the atoms, and the infinite number of com- 
binations which they must try before meeting with the 
actual state of the imiverse. This total number of 
possible combinations is altogether incommensurable. 

"Ibid., p. 82. 

^ ThScnie des chances el dee jyrobabiliUa, Paris, Hachette, 1843. See 
also Coumot^ by Mentr^, Paris, Rivi&re, pp. 155 to 163. 

^We know that every probability is represented by a fraction. 
If I have one cham^ in ten, I have ^ of a chance. 
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In these conditions the probabilify becomes less than any 
fraction, however small. Indeed such a chance is rightly 
considered a physical impossibility. The formula, one 
over infinity, is practically equal to zero. The partisans 
of hazard may take any side they choose; they can never, 
to prove their thesis, find support in the calculus. 

As to the infinity of time which would render this 
fortuitous accident at least logically possible, given the 
infinite number of occasions for forming the union which 
the atoms have had, Coumot says that here again science 
has a peremptory answer to give. '^The condition of an 
unlimited time is wanting to the species. They are bom, 
live and disappear in very little time.'* And every day 
we see living beings appear whose organization is efiFected 
imder our eyes. These living creatures would each need 
on its own account ^'the totalify of chances" while these 
chances, by definition, cannot come together or, above all, 
become connected. How can hazard, which did not 
succeed in an unlimited time in bringing about the evolu- 
tion of these organisms, succeed in doing so in a very 
short time, in the shortest time? A fly is bom this 
morning, it lives a whole day, it dies this evening. What 
a deal of work for chance in such a little time! so much 
so, that it must be the most skillful of workmen, if it 
brings the affair to a successful issue. 

Moreover, it is a matter of succeeding not with one 
being but with all beings, not once, but always; not in one 
detail, but in all details. Then how could chance, which 
would not succeed once, succeed every time? 

Thus the calculus of probabilities dissipates the hypoth- 
esis which explains the world by chance, defining what 
that hypothesis demands. 

It must not be imagined, however, that we Spiritualists 
understand the Final Cause in a narrow sense. The Ahhk 
Sertillanges, in his Sources de la Croyance en Dieu, makes 
a powerful attack upon a method which would tend to 
"transform the world into a cour dee ndradee where noth- 
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ing comes to pass but by instantaneous strokes, by sudden 
decisions, by repeated interventions of Providence". On 
his part, the Ahhk Bouyssonie, a learned paleontologist, 
has expounded, in some famous studies in the Revtie du 
ClergS frangais,^^ the position that, in widening the circle 
of action of natural forces, we are, so far from lessening 
the action of God, making it *^more one and more august'', 
without "rendering it less necessary". 

We have, in the theory of power and of second causes, 
laid down above the principle of this collaboration of 
created beings in the work of the Creator. 

According to the Thomistic tendency, the activity of 
causes is so real, so boldly productive, that "whenever 
there is any change, something real is bom or perishes",^' 
and bodies, when they produce other bodies, draw or educe 
(educunt) from the power of pre-existing matter the form 
of a really new being. Certain philosophers, particularly 
Malebranche, have even been scandalized by this last 
theory, which, in their eyes, conferred a creative power 
upon creatures; this is false, for in the same teaching an 
efficient cause is never efficacious by itself, and always has 
God for its support. But it is none the less true that Intel- 
lectualism has thus opened wide perspectives upon 
evolution. This, in fact, renders possible some — even 
profound — ^transformations of matter and of life by the 
mere unfolding, in duration of time, of the potentialities 
of being. It is enough that the efficient cause should be 
relatively autonomous for it to bring into the world a 
n^ation of variety and originality, and renew species and 
types in the medium where it exercises its powers. 

We can imagine, e.g., certain areas determined by God, 
in which the energies of this world may evolve uncon- 
strainedly, manifesting a suppleness, a plasticity, a prodi- 
gality of means comparable to the richness of the initial 

^Retme du Clergi franptis, 15 August, 1910; 15 September, 1911, 
Paris, Letouzey. 

^Pkilosophie Bergsonienne^ p. 491. And St. Hiomas, Quaest. disp.f 
de poi., q. 8, a.8. 
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action. It seems, then, that evolution comes about m 
series. One series corresponds to one complete order 
of realities. All that is of this order will not call for any 
special intervention of God; on the contrary, the Divine 
intervention will be required for the higher order, which 
is not realizable without it. And so on. There is a cor- 
responding new stage of the world to each addition from 
on High. Spirits come after bodies. The Christian, a sub- 
ject of grace, comes after man; he is the super-man, that is, 
man -1- something. The elect will follow, the last and su- 
preme form of being, into which life, thought, grace and 
glory will all melt, in one unspeakable unity. When Pascal 
defines "the three orders", matter, spirit, and charity, he 
marks the limits where the finality of each series stops, 
and the point where God, by His free will, intervenes. 

It is not of faith that things proceed thus. That, 
indeed, is neither demonstrated nor truly demonstrable. 
But we can judge that a greater multiplicity of Divine 
interventions would be useless, according to the adage: 
Frustrafit per plura quod fieri potest per pandora. 

However that may be, all our Intellectualists agree 
upon one point, which is the only important one: The 
Sovereign Thought, which is the cause of the world, is at 
the same time its end. It is that which has produced 
Nature, which has portioned out being to the creatures it 
includes, which has fixed the laws and the stages of their 
evolution, has determined the rhythm of their movements, 
and draws them towards it across the vicissitudes of time. 
All this is perceptible to the reason, as it is to common 
sense. While causality proves God, it is agreed upon as 
right to say that finality indicates Him. 

m 

The Heart and Theodicy 
But is not God also perceptible to the heart? — Since 
Pascal, it has been affirmed with singular energy. And 
we do not suppose that it can be denied. 
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At the same time we, here again, touch precisely one 
of those forms of vertigo which is now-a-days b^uiling 
so many minds to look for light either below, or too high 
above, that region where the light of reason shines. To 
listen to some philosophers one would say it was not so 
much a matter of discovering a superabundance of proofs 
in our own senses as of destroying the proofs derived from 
our understanding. The theodicy of the heart is very 
speciaUy one of reprisab. 

It already possessed this character, as we remember, 
in the time of Pascal; but this has since been accentuated. 
When Pascal said, **The heart has its own movements, 
movements of charily which are above the highest thought 
. . . the heart has its own reasons'', he not only estab- 
lished that there are gifts of instinct, which enable us 
to judge of things offhand, — ^this we ourselves say of com- 
mon sense; but he thinks that he is establishing the pro- 
position that the heart reaches truth which is inaccessible 
to the mind, the reality denied to the faculty of cognition. 
Push on in this direction, and you come to Cardinal New- 
man, who also, having got rid of the reasoning reason 
[la raison raisonnante] leans upon certain ^^presumptions, 
prepossessions of truth'*. No doubt he finds for them an 
infinite co-efficient of certitude. For a moment, reading 
him, one would think that these intuitions are more 
objective than the dogmas. He does not say so, of course, 
and how could he, since he believes in the dogmas with 
all his heart? But after him, it will be said, taking advan- 
tage of his authority. 

The content of this theodicy of the heart comes to this: 
the belief in God is, as it were, the satisfaction of an in- 
fused need, like the answer waited for, or looked for, to 
aspirations, to interior appeals, like the complement of 
the ej^o, which, without God, is void and disenchanted. . • 
But to grasp this elusive thing, let us have recourse to 
ourselves only, we must shut ourselves up tight from all 
that is from without. Above all, no words. Language is 
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a great imperfection. It isolates, it breaks up, it crystal- 
lizes the ffh given. It is an artificial thing. One can 
reach the Transcendance only by the path of immanence, 
by practice and action. . . All the proofs of the existence 
of God result from the total of the interior life. Action 
alone has a power which constrains us to belieye. To 
believe in God is to live God in oneself. More than this, 
metaphysics itself has no truth but under this experimen- 
tal and dynamic aspect. If the Intellectualists wish to 
escape psittacism, let them firmly take their stand, like 
us, in immanence and melt all their proofs in the fire of love. 
For knowledge is dead or alive accordingly as the being, 
whose necessary presence it carries in it, is a mere dead 
weight in it or reigns in it by the effect of a free adherence. 

What answer does Intellectualism make? 

It answers with all serenify, pointing out that the as- 
pirations of the human heart and the postulates of action 
constitute one of the most characteristic verifications of 
the proof from finality. 

The Ahhk Sertillanges devotes one-third of his work 
already quoted ^ to this proof. It is evident, he explains, 
that desire represents in the intelligent being the same 
thing as instinct in the sensitive being, the same thing as 
blind tenden<7 in the being lacking knowledge. Nature 
assigns to each being a curve to be traversed, and an end 
to be attained; it prepares it in accordance with this, 
gives the projectile and provides the impulse. In man 
the projectile is the being, the impulse is the desire of 
infinity. A hunger never appeased, an aspiration never 
satisfied are the proof that God is working on us within 
us, and is keeping us, as it were, breathless. Man is 
seeking after God in the same measure as he is seeking 
after happiness. Moreover, the School will say magnifi- 
cently that all desire, in so far as it is the desire of a good, 
is a tenden<7 to assimilate something of the Divine beati- 
tude. And on the other hand, only God, Who draws 
* Les $oure$$ de la erananee m Dieu, pp. 828-480. 
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eveiytlimg to Him, can fiU this desire Whence 
these aphorisms: To the will in general there corresponds 
a good in general; to the will, taken in its desire of the 
infinite, there corresponds an infinite good.^ 

M. Piat, who takes up the argument in his DesHnSe de 
rhomme, and comes back to it in his If orofe <{ti BonAmr^ 
gives it the form of a scientific instance. We have no right 
to consider finalify as a legitimate explanation in biology 
and the physico-chemical sciences, if we arbitrarily stop 
on the threshold of ethics and of theodicy. In biology, 
an organic function once observed, the question is no 
longer to find if it has an object, but what is the nature of 
that object. Well, in man we have desires, aspirations, 
great spiritual currents, what is it that sets them in 
motion? 

^^othing'^ says one materialist* 

••Nothingr 

^^t is an hallucination", says another. 
**What? A collective hallucination?" 
"Yes." 

Thus nature would have succeeded in its most 
diverse adaptations, but there would have been one 
terraiih only one, where it would have failed, that is, the 
spiritual man. ^So far there would have been plan, 
direction, harmony, equilibrium, adaptation; finality 
would be triumphant, (1) in our different physiological 
equipments, the eye adapted to vision, the ear to sound, 
the muscles to movement, the glands to secretion, (2) in 
the service of our instincts — ^to drink, to eat, to run, to 
procreate, etc. But on the threshold of our higher ideas 
and aspirations, just because here is the culmination of the 
being, is finality to come to a sharp stop? Is reason to 
be right everywhere except in what touches the highest 
reasons of living? 

«See also **Dieu et rAgno$Uci$me*' by Georges Michdet, Paris, 
Gabalda, pp. 288, 254, 288, 287; and *'Dieu dVErptnenee'' by X. 
Moissant, pp. 109-128. 

* Paris, Akan. 
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Why this rending asunder of logic, this break in the 
general determinism? 

Lastly, who is there of our Spiritualists but has repro- 
duced on this subject those admirable pages of M. 
Lachelier on ^'the waiting organs'' [organes d^attente] 
which evidence in man a nature pre-harmonized to eternal 
things? 

'^Reason and liberty manifestly pass the bounds of our actual con- 
sdenoe: th^ are in us the idea, partly determined, the half-empty 
frame of a spiritual life which is only veiy imperfectly realized in 
this worid and could be much better realized m another if, all the 
sensible elements of consciousness having disappeared, the matter 
of the intellectual acts became adequate to thdr form. That this 
higher life should be possible is what we must not doubt, since it is 
only the eventual specification of a genus the existence of which we 
prasp in ourselves. In fact we are ceaselessly aspiring to it, and it 
mspures in us the motives of conduct which makes us greater in our 
own eyes. We can believe, then, that our higher faculties are destined 
to find, in another order of existence, an object adequate to them, 
and that here bdow thqr are in a state cf provisumal waiting^ like the 
organs of respiraticm during intra-uterine life."" 

Thus Intellectualism yields nothing to Pragmatism in 
the utilization of the data of the heart. 

But it is enlisted against the claim of the Pragmatists 
to base their demonstration on the moral experience alone. 
It is not enough, to justify the belief in God, to insist 
upon the appeals of the soul, upon the thirst of the infinite, 
the intuitions and the presentiments of the heart, the 
wealth of affirmations shut up in the unconscious; there 
is nothing in all this to prove more than that such a belief 
may be reasonable without being in some respects, or at 
least in a certain point of view, altogether rational. So 
far as one finds in it a confirmation of this kind, I con- 
sider it an arbitrary one. M. Albert Lecl^re writes, 

^*A^ minimum of metaphysics, some sdence, some criticism, some 
loffic are indispensable to the apologist in order that he should be 
taken seriously.'' 

And he humorously adds, 

'^Intdlectualism demands at least this, it demands it in exposition 
to those who, in effect, reduce all religion to sentiment (What an 

» Notes sur le Pari, Paris, Alcan, pp. 196, 197. 
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excess of honour for sentiment!), who bring it down to an hyoothcsis 
Uyed (cannot one live a false hypothesb?), and who thereby diminish 
equally the value of the sentiment, and the idea of the hypothesis, 
the concept of reason and the concept of belief/*^ 

The author wrote this little book without heart, but 
with care to be just. It possesses a lively interest. 

Still more, the demonstration by mere moral experience 
(of some help to us as an addition when we keep 
besides all the credit due to it for the reason) is 
quite illusory, indeed invalid, for one who has set up 
agnosticism as an unquestionable principle. He who 
has denied the value of reason could not accept a proof 
which, after all, supposes some very delicate transcendant 
arguments, among them this, in which the very principle 
of reason is implied: it is necessary that Uie natural 
tendencies of a being shotdd he satisfied. It is compreheii- 
sible that St. Thomas should argue thus, but that an 
agnostic should actually claim support from the same 
principle — ^that is nonsense. In the same way, he who 
gets rid of causality has no right to make use of finality; 
for the idea of end is, for him, equally an 'Mdol of the 
understanding''.^ He who scorns the ''stiff joints of 
logic" cannot decently draw a conclusion like a logician; 
it would be illogical on his part. He would seem to 
believe in reasons which are condemned as reasons, and 
in the ideas of a criticism which is in fact fatal to them. 
For the agnostic, farewell to the pleasure of persuading 
and of convincing. If he meddles with proving God, he 
can at most say: I have dreamed that God exists. 

But wishing to go more easily to God, trying all roads 
which lead' to Him, except one, is trifling with oneself. 
And if this one way is missed, we are left stranded, alone, 
isolated, darkling, obliged to ask for aid. Then it would be 
necessary to commence there. What does most honour to 
the Intellectualists b the sincerity with which they apply 
all the energies of the soul in order to know. According 

^ Proffmatime et Modemumef Paris, Bloud, p. 159. 
* La Crayance en Dieu by M. Fiat, loc. dt. p. 160. 
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to them, ^%tuition8" are summaiy indications whidi must 
be followed until we find some better ones; images have 
their value, they colour this world and make it vivid; 
words carve out on the surface of reality certain designs — 
imperfect no doubt, with the defect of limiting the vision, 
but these edifices of ideas help us to bring some order 
into chaos, to lay down base lines in science; dassification 
is good for collecting the results acquired; intellection 
is good for separating the essence from it. • • The im- 
portant thing is, to n^lect nothing, to despise nothing 
within our little resources, above all when it is evident 
that, even so, we shall never have a thoroughly dear 
sdence of God. Theodicy, whether intuitive or discursive, 
is laboriously wrought out in an enigmatic twilight. 
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The Basic Call For the World 
Conference on Church Unity 

Bt Jimius B. Rehbnsntdeb, D.D., LL.D. 

The Executive Committee asks me to define, as the 
basic call for the world conference on Church Unity, ''Our 
Common Faith in Jesus Christ as Our God and Saviour''. 

Our theme suggests, first that Christianity is a Faith. 
Hus is because it is a Religion and not a Philosophy. 
Philosophies are founded upon reason. Religions upon 
faith. The two greatest phflosophers of all time, Socrates 
and Kant, taught, the former, that he could not discern 
the unseen and future, and the other, in his Critique of 
the Pure Reason, that as to the deepest realities of truth 
and God it was a fallible light. 

Religion requires faith because it speaks, not by human, 
but by divine voice. It lays claim to a Revelation. All 
the founders of the great world-religions have claimed 
this sanction. So Christianity affirms: '' God, who at sun- 
dry times and in divers manners spake in time past unto 
the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days 
spoken unto us by His Son." We are Christians, not be- 
cause we hold a philosophical or ethical system founded 
upon reason and morals, but because we believe a faith 
based upon the authority of revelation. 

The underlying theme of the world's history is the 
conflict between faith and unbelief. Says the historian 
Gibbon of the classic age of Reason, Philosophy and Cul- 
ture: ''The Roman people had ceased to believe, and the 
highest society of Rome was simplyj]one of powerful ani- 
mak." Forever true, then, are the words of Pascal: 
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"We must believe or despair." So also truly says Wood- 
berry in his Makers of Literature: "The ages of Faith, 
Idealism and Vision of the Unseen are the ages of Fower, 
and the ages of Skepticbm, Materialism and Realism are 
the premonition and stiffening of death." 

This had its significant historical illustration in the 
emptying of the churches in Germany during the preva- 
lence of Rationalism, and the continued decadence of 
religion until the spiritual Francke saved the day by 
again uplifting the banner of the evangelical faith. 

Let us keep vivid the fact that the certainty, the 
strength, the glory and the immeasurable appeal of 
Christianity lie just in this very point, that it is a Faith 
in a Revelation which opens to the soul's inner eye a 
vision of truth, of eternity, of God. This Faith our theme 
justly calls a "common" one, for it is holding to and 
confessing its essentials, as recorded in the Holy Scrii>- 
tures, that alone gives us the right to call ourselves 
Christians. And, whatever modem criticism may have 
to say as to Scripture text, or whatever questions modem 
philosophers may ask, as Professor Eucken's brochure. 
Can We StiU be Christiansf, yet we must, with Professor 
Forsyth of Hampstead, England, in a letter to the speaker, 
take the position that the tmth and will of God lie at 
the core of that Word, in order to call ourselves believers 
in, and confessors of the Christian Religion. 

But what now is this "common Faith"? We answer, 
in the maxim of Vincentius: "It is that truth which has 
been believed always, everywhere, and by all ", i.e., the 
common mind or sense of the Church. Our theme cor- 
rectly states it thus: "Our common Faith in Jesus 
Christ as our God and Saviour." That is, the primary 
article of our Christian faith is a belief in the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ, specifically in His divine-human personality 
— ^that He was God manifested in the flesh. This means 
much more than merely that His teachings were true; 
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but tliat we hold to the divinity of His Person; that He 
could say of Himself, ''As the Father hath life in Himself, 
so hath He given to the Son to have life in Himself/' 
Or, still more specifically, ''I and my Father are One/' 
And that He could therefore affirm ''All authority hath 
been given unto me in heaven and on earth." 

That Jesus Christ was thus true God as well as true 
man, not alone moves His followers to accept His teach- 
ings and commands as authoritative without question, 
but also to render to Him that vx^rship which tiie New 
Testament, Josephus and the primitive writers universally 
accord Him. Tliis was the view, not alone of the apos- 
tolic, but of the post-apostolic, the mediaeval, and the his- 
toric church of all time. He who holds less than this, 
no matter how high his reverence for Christ, does not 
hold the " common faith in Him as our God and Saviour 
and cannot be recognized as a Christian. Even the 
philosopher Eucken, in the aforesaid treatise, admits this, 
for he not only recognizes with Sabatier, in his Religions 
of Atdharity and of the Spirit, that Christianity is in es^ 
sence a religion of spirit and an ethical religion; but he 
also asserts, "The central dogma of the entire Christian 
system is the unification of Grod and man in one Person. 
All further dogmas follow from this central one with ab- 
solute necessity. Li the development of these dogmas, 
there is an irresistible logic that dare not be broken off 
in the midst.'' 

President Hibben well says that "true conservatism 
is progress without loss of essential principles". Or as 
Niebuhr puts it: "No present can be stable, and no 
future bear fruit, unless its roots be firmly fixed in the 
past." 

So, the writer wants a Christian to be ever so pro- 
gressive, provided that he does not yield this bed-rock 
of the true divine-human Person of Christ. And, as 
compromising this, surrenders the claim to be Chris- 
tians, so, on the other hand, he who from his heart be- 
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lieves this, I can embrace as a brother-in-Christ, no mat- 
ter in what other and even serious developments and 
interpretations of Christian doctrine I may differ from him. 

Another article of the common or essential faith in 
Christ is that of "our Saviour'\ This was the primary 
purpose of the Incarnation, the angel of the Nativity, 
naming Him "Jesus, for He shall save His people from 
their sins'". As to the method by which this salvation 
from sin and its direful fruit, death, was to be effected. 
He testified: "The Son of Man has come to give His life 
a ransom for many." And again, referring to His death 
on the cross, He said: "This is my blood of the New 
Testament, which is shed for many for the remission of 
sins." 

The apostolic interpretation of our Lord's teaching re- 
specting His mission as Saviour was that it was substitu- 
tionary. He became incarnate that He might stand in 
the stead of man and endure the penalty of the sin, so 
that "God might be just, and yet the justifier of him 
which believeth in Jesus". So Peter most definitely af- 
firms: "Who His own self bare our sins in His own body 
on the tree". 

From this conviction the apostles deduced the doctrine 
of "Justification by Faith" alone and the great and 
effectual burden of their preaching was "Christ and Him 
crucified". And it was with this meaning that the cross 
became the universal symbol of Christendom. "As the 
work of one so constituted and representative of God and 
man, it is in nature substitutionary", says Fairbaim, in 
his Place of Christ in Modem Theology. This, as Pro- 
fessor Domer states in his profound History of ProteHant 
Theology t was the wand of power by which the mighty 
movement of Christianity succeeded. And here is touched 
man's deepest vital need. Professor M onier T^^lliams, in 
his late book on the History of Religion affirms that all 
the religions of the East and all their bloody sacrificial 
rites arise from a sense of sin and a craving for deliverance 
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from it. It was the profound remark of Napoleon at St. 
Helena: ''Christianity has the most beautiful and won- 
derful faith of any religion in its doctrine of the remission 
of sins, and so long as it holds thb belief it will go on to 
conquer/' 

The disposition on the part of many to compromise 
this doctrine, in their efforts to harmonize Christian faith 
with reason, will not strengthen but weaken, will not 
save but destroy Christianity. No gospel truth so con- 
victs man of the enormity of sin; or so sets forth the 
measureless love of God; or so exalts the glory of the 
divine wisdom and justice, as that of the propitiatory 
death of the Father's only Son on the cross. The sense 
of sin b the creation of Christianity, and the creative 
factor was the death of Christ. Gazing upon the cross 
the eternal opens, infinite depths grow visible, and, awed 
with holy amaze, we cry wiiii the Apostle, ''Great is the 
mystery of Godliness". 

Further, the ^'common faith'' of Christians is in a 
risen Saviour. Our Lord not only affirmed that when 
put to death and buried He would rise again, but by a 
mighty demonstration of power burst the bars of the 
grave, and "showed Himself alive by many infallible 
proofs", even challenging the doubting Thomas to thrust 
his hand into His spear-pierced side. "This is indeed the 
most difficult of all the Christian Articles of Faith, to 
believe", says the great Christian thinker Koestlin in his 
Theology of Luther^ for there is "none other that is so 
directly contrary to our own experience and the appear- 
ance of things". He then, however, adds that "it is re- 
markably prefigured in nature. That God is everywhere 
in our fields and gardens, in the green summer which He 
brings back again out of the dead summer, in the coming 
forth of the bird from the dead and motionless egg, dis- 
playing such infinite power, that we should not doubt 
that the same Almighty Word which called forth the 
universe out of nothing can even resuscitate the dead." 
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This is not merely a continued life of the soul, but in- 
cludes the entire personality, soul and body. As, however, 
the spirit will be renovated and glorified, so will the resur- 
rected body undergo so wonderful and glorious a trans- 
formation in form as to be called '^spiritual". 

But the resurrection of Christ did not stand by itself 
as a mere isolated, marvellous event. In it the Cruci- 
fied One triumphed over all the powers of evil, trampled 
death and Satan under His conquering foot, and, as- 
cending to the right hand of the Father, took the king- 
dom and sovereignty of this world into His pierced hands. 
And, becoming the "first fruits of them that slept*'. He 
proclaimed victory over the most dreaded enemy, to all 
believers. *Thus", says Luther, "the resurrection b a 
chief article of faith. It and the Ascension are alone our 
comfort, life, victory and eternal happiness." No other 
truth of Christianity is so simdiarged with assurance as 
to the all-important fact of immortality. The most 
blessed words that ever resounded over this tomb-marked 
world of ours and thrilled man's crushed spirit with rap- 
ture, are those of Christ: "I am the Resurrection and the 
Life." 

The common Christian Faith, moreover, is one in the 
"HoZy Catholic Church**. Christ saw that the faith He 
revealed must have a visible organization to propagate 
it. So He established the Chimdi, founded upon the 
Word and Sacraments. "Upon this Rock" — ^that of the 
truth of His divine Sonship — "I will build my Church, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it." 

Baptism, the initial sacrament, was to be the door of 
entrance into this kingdom, the visible mark of the be- 
liever. The Lord's Supper was to be the oft-repeated 
feast of spiritual sustenance. At the Ascension the 
apostles were commissioned to preach thfe Word every- 
where. The Church, thus holding forth the Word and 
Sacraments as the Means of Grace, was the divinely or- 
dained instrumentality for Christianizing the world. Ad- 
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mitting exceptional instances, St. Augustine's rule there- 
fore is correct: ''He who has not the Church for his mother 
cannot have God for his father." ''He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved", is the sovereign word of 
Christ. The Holy Spirit is given through the agencies of the 
Church for the birth of the new creature in Christ Jesus. 

Christianity is, then, inseparably bound up with the 
Church. This was the position of the apostolic fathers. 
They held that the Church is Christ's mystical Body, and 
that they who wish to share His redemptive work must 
be members of that mystical Body. Hence the conten- 
tion of some extreme liberals that the Church may yet 
pass and Christianity survive is an unscriptural and im- 
possible one. Even Sabatier in his Religions of Authority 
and the Spirit admits that Religion cannot subsist with- 
out some visible form and acknowledged authority and 
head, and that it is alone by this Church that Christianity 
has subsisted these nineteen centuries. "The designation 
of the Church as Catholic", says Kurtz in his Church 
History, "dates from the time of benaeus, 180 A.D." 
"And the intent of this title was that it was", says Bishop 
Westcott, "to unite a variety of forms in one faith." 

The Reformers rightly defined the Church thus in the 
Seventh Article of the Augsberg Confession: "One holy 
Church is to continue forever. The Church is the con- 
gregation of saints in which the gospel is rightly taught 
and the Sacraments administered according to the gos- 
pel. Nor is it necessary to the true unity of the Church 
that rites instituted by man should be alike everywhere. 
As St. Paul saith: 'There is one Faith, one Baptism, one 
God and Father of all.' " 

The question of oi:der is the most difficult confronting 
Christendom. By one party it is held that Scripture 
establishes the three orders of bishop, priest and deacon, 
that th^ have been historically perpetuated, and hence 
are necessary to the constitution of the church, and to a 
valid ministiy. The other party hold that Scripture de- 
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fines the faith alone as essential, that episcapos and pres- 
huteros are mterchangeable terms, that there has been 
no unbroken historical succession of orders, and that, 
consequently, the form of government b not of the es- 
sence, but pertains to the liberty of the Church. Hence 
they hold faith and ordw not to be co-equal terms. But, 
the one is primary, the other secondary, the one is fun- 
damental, the other administrative. Of these two posi- 
tions it may be said, as Dean Stanley wittily remarked 
of the Lutheran doctrine of the Real Presence and the 
mere Memoriter view of some of the Reformers being 
both contained in the same ecclesiastical document, that 
it was well that they thus agreed amicably to consist, as 
they would not be able to ^u&sist. 

Passing by^ this question of order, we believe we have 
stated in briefest possible outline the essentials of the 
"common faith of Christendom in Jesus Christ our God 
and Saviour." Take away any of these foundation piUars, 
the Divinity, the Atonement, the Resurrection, or the 
Church, and no edifice of Christianity remains. Add 
to it and the structure becomes extra-Scriptural. This 
cannot be called the old any more than the modem view. 
The ''Common Faith" must ever progress and adapt itsdf 
to new environments and newly discovered truths, but 
this progress, to be growth and not destruction, must be 
upon the old, unchanging eternal truth of God, as re- 
vealed in the Person and work of Jesus Christ. This 
faith may be called Scriptural, as declared by authority 
of Revelation; historical, as transmitted, unbroken, from 
age to age; confessional, as witnessed in the great Cath- 
olic or Ecumenical creeds; theological, or such as the 
great Christian thinkers have stated in scientific philo- 
sophical terms which have proven mighty bulwarks of 
Christianity; and experimental, as creating a new, 
higher, purer, and nobler spiritual life, unknown to the 
pre-Christian world. 

This common faith, further, should produce Christian 
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unity. Christians were meant to constitute a brother- 
hood. Our Lord's great sacerdotal prayer was 'That 
they all may be one." I cannot believe that this was 
meant to be merely a spiritual unity. Moreover, if there 
was a true spiritual unity we would not dwell apart. 
But it is precisely diversity of faith that causes these 
di£Ferent denominations. Schisms in the faith are the 
cause of schisms in the church. It almost broke the 
mighty heart of Luther to strike the blow that severed 
the visible unity of the church in the Middle Ages. But 
it was an imperative necessity to save the true faith. 

The deplorable schisms in the church come from two 
causes. Some insist on too little, while others demand too 
much. Rationalists would make the platform so broad 
that one holding the essential Christian faith could not 
conscientiously stand upon it, while conservative reaction- 
aries would narrow it to traditions untaught in Scripture. 
By avoiding both these extremes alone can we come to- 
gether. That we should constitute one great universal 
church there can be no doubt. Our Lord and Head must 
be deeply interested in this unity of those who call them- 
selves after His name. So, let us have the faith to believe 
the prophecy of Hyadnthe: *'In the sixteenth cen- 
tury the churches saved Christianity by separation. In 
the twentieth century Christianity will save the churches 
by bringing them together.'' 

Toward this blessed end this call for a ""World Con- 
ference'* of the separated churches is looking, and there- 
fore should it have the sympathy and prayers of Chris- 
tians everywhere. If we are but faithful and yet charitable; 
if we ""hold the truth in love"; then we can dwell in one 
fraternal Christian home, and then will this sad blot of 
schism be erased from our escutcheon; and then, when in 
every land and tongue there will be but one "'Holy Cath- 
olic Church", "will", says Christ, ""the world believe 
that thou hast sent me", and will the once thom-crowned 
King reign over all the kingdoms of earth, as is His due. 
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By Richabd Roberts. 

The European War has raised a large crop of very 
difficult and bewildering questions^ and of these not the 
least urgent are those which relate to the place and func- 
tion of the Church among the nations. Some effort 
appears to be called for to re-examine the entire subject. 
The present confusion has arisen largely from our neglect 
to adjust our conceptions of the Church and its office to 
the conditions of the modem world. Churchmen have 
overmuch permitted things to drift, without seriously 
endeavouring to discover whether the traditional syn- 
theses to which they dung could stand the strain of the 
situation produced by modem political and economic 
developments. The European crisis took us unawares, and 
we were consequently caught in the general catastrophe. 
The Christian Church, in a sense, went to bits with the 
rest of the world; it seemed to have no word to utter save 
that of blessing and encouragement for the opposing 
combataijts who went forth to war from the belligerent 
lands. Even the sentimental fiction of catholicity was 
shattered; and the opponents of Christianity were super- 
ficially justified in affirming that the most hopeless ruin 
in all this ruined world of Europe was the Church. 
Another tragical failure was laid to its account. Where 
then had things gone wrong? And how may this per- 
plexing tangle be imravelled? 

I 

It would appear to be the first step in any examination 
of this situation that we should ask how it came to pass 
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that the national bond should prove so much stronger 
than the Christian bond. The Roman Catholic Church 
and the Salvation Army, the two really international 
Christian societies, have been deft in twain. Other 
international institutions have, it is true, suffered in the 
same way. Some allowance must also be made for the fact 
that the Student Christian Movement, the Y.W.C.A. and 
possibly some other societies have succeeded to some 
extent in overcoming the tension created by a state of war. 
Nevertheless the broad fact remains that nationality has 
proved a stronger binding force than Christianity. What 
is still more disquieting is that the national principle has 
been able to evoke a devotion and a spirit of self-sacrifice 
that the Church has failed to win for the Kingdom of Grod. 

These circumstances can, of coiurse, be explained; but 
no explanation can mit^ate the real failure that they 
expose. Romain Rolland has reminded us that the king- 
dom of Art transcends all national frontiers. Its life 
and conmierce are carried through on a plane on which 
racial and political boundaries become impertinent and 
meaningless. It is a kingdom, universal, catholic, indivis- 
ible; and he who owns allegiance to it submits to an 
authority more sacred and exacting than that of mere 
nationalism. This is essentially the claim that in theory 
the Christian society makes. It is a very ancient Chris- 
tian aflSrmation that in Christ the distinction between 
Jew and Greek, Barbarian and Sqythian vanish; and it is 
this affirmation which is stultified by the events of today. 

To trace this failure to its historical origins would be a 
long task. We should not be able to stop until we reached 
the conversion of Constantine and its iU-f ated sequel, the 
formal association of Christianity with a stiU intensely 
pagan temporal power. The "Donation" of Constantine 
is probably mythical, but he must be regarded as the main 
fountain head of the movement which led at last to the 
mediaeval doctrines of the "two societies". The two 
societies, spiritual and temporal, consisted of the same 
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people but had separate heads, the one the Ycfpe, the 

other the Emperor. The theoretical ground of this 

development was the Roman conception of the State with 

its doctrine of centralized authority, and this conception 

became the practical basis of the ecclesiastical order as 

well. This was an arrangement to which Dante looked 

back longingly in days when the Papaqr had become a 

temporal power. Rome, he says. 

Was wont to boast two suns, whose several beams 
Cast U^t on either way, the World's and God's. 
One since hath quenched the other; and the sword 
Is grafted on the crook: and so conformed. 
Each must perforce decline to wme. 

It is easy to see how, at the Reformation, the reaction 
from this position evoked the idea of the ^^national 
church". The paradox of the Reformation was this, — 
that while the mediaeval conception of the Church broke 
down, Uie Roman doctrine of the State still prevailed in 
Western Europe. The consequence was that the State 
everywhere assumed the supreme authority and deter- 
mined the form and largely the doctrine of the Church 
within its bounds. In effect, the Church became ancillary 
to the State, and in return was protected by the power of 
the State. Nor has this national quality been restricted 
to the so-called ''State Church". In Engknd, the Free 
Churches are also essentially national societies, and 
curiously enough, have in general less sense of catholicity 
than the State Chimdi. However it may be in theory, 
their working conception of the Church gives no appre- 
ciable room to any wider human bond than that of nation- 
ality. For the most part, they still r^ard missions as to 
a great extent a work of supererogation. 

The Church unquestionably erred in giving too little 
respect to the idea of nationality. This was the result ot 
conceiving the spiritual order in terms of Roman Imperial- 
ism. The result has been that nationality has turned and 
rent the Church. The present situation which makes 
nationality supreme is the inevitable recoil from cme in 
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which nationality went for nothing. It requires no pro- 
found historical sense to recognize that nationality counts 
for a great deal in the world; and it is the business of the 
Church to discover a doctrine of nationality which will 
not be inconsistent with its own catholicity. 

n 

What then are the factors which create the sense of 
nationality? 

(a) Comparatively little has been written upon the 
psychology of nationality, and what there is is not of first 
rate importance.^ The principle plays a great part in 
history; but the historian is chiefly concerned with its 
external elements. Renan showed convincingly long ago 
in a short essay how little the conventional presuppositions 
concerning nationality have to do with it. It does not 
depend upon community of blood or speech, not on a 
common country or a common religion. This is not the 
place to recount his argument nor to add confirmatory 
data to it, though these have, on the side of anthropology, 
heea much multiplied since his day. The natural history 
of the nation b^ins with the family. Then comes the 
tribe; and the nation grows through the expansion of the 
tribe (partly by natural increase, and partly by the 
volimtary or forced assimilation of other groups) up to a 
point determined by historical and political circumstances 
and geographical conditions. These aggr^ations which 
form nations may have come together in defence of some 
common interest, or as the result of conquest or dynastic 
unions. This, however, is but the beginning of things. 
The actual determination of national character is the 
product of the common life of these gathered peoples. 

> An artide in the Sociological R&new (London), for Octob^, 1915, 
by B. D. MdLver is an ezoqition. It is a searching scientific exam- 
ination of the subject and affords for the first time a really stable 
basis for the discussion of the matter. The same may be said also 
of Dr. Chalmers Mitdidl's littie volume on EfX)lution and the War. 
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Th^ live together under similar geographical and climatic 
conditions, and tend to produce a common physical type, 
— though this is a slow process and takes a very long time 
to obliterate original racial idiosyncrasies. But other proc- 
esses are set afoot which are speedier in their results. The 
commimity develops a common outlook, common aspira- 
tions which give a distinctive colour to their art and 
music; they evolve a culture peculiarly their own. More- 
over, they gradually find an increasingly powerful focus 
in an ordered State; and as the years go by, they build 
up a distinctive historical tradition gathering around the 
great figures and events of the past. There is no English- 
man whose heart does not respond to the memory of 
Alfred the Great, Magna Charta, Drake and Trafalgar. 
Such as these are the factors in the formation of the 
national sense; and it will be observed as Dr. Chalmers 
MitcheU, the well known scientist, has recently pointed 
out that all the factors of nationality that really count 
are human products.^ 

(b) Moreover, it is dear that the principle of nationality 
has no fixity. A Welshman of twenty centuries ago would 
have coimted himself one of the Silures or other of the 
four peoples who then inhabited the country. But a 
Welshman of 1700 would have deemed himself a member 
of the one Welsh nation which occupied the entire prin- 
cipality. The nationalism of Siluria had grown into the 
nationalism of Gwalia. But today the Welshman is 
conscious of himself as a Briton as weU; and his nation- 
alism, while its centre is still Wales, has grown to include 
the British Isles, and indeed aU the Britains over the 
seas. The sentiment is the same throughout, but its 
object is continually expanding. What the Silure gave 
to his narrow little province, his descendant gives to the 
British Empire. And within this enormous political 

* EvoluUon and the War, p. 91. **A11 the most important agencies 
producing the divergent modifications of the nations are human prod- 
ucts and can be altmd.*' 
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unity which is called (or rather miscalled) the British 
Empire, the same sentiment binds together men of di£Fer- 
ent racial stocks and transcends their distinctions in a 
common loyalty. How true this is, certain recent events 
have shown. 

This tendency is not confined to the British people. It 
may be seen elsewhere; and it is probably a circumstance 
of e3Ltreme value that people springing from di£Ferent 
racial stocks should be gathtoed together into the same 
political unity. The doctrine which would make racial 
and political frontiers coincide is fallacious and mis- 
chievous. Lord Acton was right in upholding that the 
supreme test and security of liberty lay in peoples of 
different race living together in the one political com- 
munity. Nor is there any peril of such a grouping of 
different races working out in a flat uniformity. For one 
thing, nature will look after her own function of variation; 
and for another, under conditions of freedom each racial 
group in the commonwealth is certain to realize its own 
peculiar genius without any loss of identity, and will 
contribute to the wealth of the whole. In any case, 
we observe that the historical tendenicy is to broaden 
the basis of national sentiment. We may perhaps con- 
jecture that the nation represents a stage in the prov- 
idential order by which a man is appointed to grow 
out of his individualism into a perfect catholicity of 
outlook and sympathy, from a clansman into a citizen 
of the world. 

(c) We may add to these considerations the fact that 
national characters do not possess anything like an un- 
changing stability. They are modified by cross breeding, 
as we know; they are also subject to change as the result 
of national education and discipline. The diffusion of a 
particular set of ideas may cause far-reaching modifica- 
tions in the temper and outlook of a people. Industrial 
and economic conditions very profoundly affect the 
spiritual and moral vigour of a nation. Nations may im- 
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prove and wax strong; new drcumstanoes may arise and 
the tide turn. Progress may give place to decadence. 
The soul of a nation is not a static and rigid affair, it is 
probably the most sensitive thing in the world. 

There is nothing then in the factors which produce the 
sentiment of nationality to justify a conception of it as a 
fixed and unchanging phenomenon, wholly untractable 
and unmalleable. The principle of nationality is admit- 
tedly a permanent element in the life of the world; but the 
actual content of the sense of nationality, its extent and its 
direction, is open to modification. It does not spring 
from the soil, and is not therefore to be regarded as being 
among the ultimate and unchangeable things. Tliere 
is no such thing as a permanent, fixed national identity; 
the ingredients of the national consciousness are in a 
state of constant flux. Hence the hope and possibility of 
its redemption. 

HI 

Nationalism has on the whole worked to the disadvan- 
tage of the world because it has misconceived itself. It 
has been said with truth that nationality is a good thing as 
long as it is an end to be struggled for; beyond that point 
it entails grave danger. Nationalism 'knay become the 
mother of jingoism. This is connected with the fact 
that the struggle for nationality is essentially self-regard- 
ing. The self-regard persists when the goal has been 
reached and urges the nation to seek other goals. Self- 
interest becomes the dominant note, and it is as a matter 
of fact the regulative principle of the policies of all states. 
The first business of a nation (it is held) is to amass power 
and wealth, to make itself larger, stronger and richer than 
other nations. It will occupy itself therefore principally 
in safeguarding its material interests, defending its fron- 
tiers, increasing its prestige, and enlarging its territories 
whenever opportunity offers. Thus a nation only pursues 
its own interests at the expense of others. It comes to 
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r^ard its neighbours as commercial and political rivals 
and as eventually possible predatory enemies. This is 
the ultimate root of all international conflicts, the spring 
of all jealousies and enmities and the prolific source of 
wars. It sets up a series of wrong and debasing values, 
idratifying national honour with national amour proTpre^ 
exalting patriotism above hiunanity, and relegating other 
national names to a cat^ory of more or less contemptible 
inferiority. 

But if the nations are thus governed by the principle of 
self-regard, how comes it to pass that this world is not a 
chronic cockpit? There are long periods of order and 
seeming tranquillity in history. The answer is, partly 
that the tranquillity is indeed only seeming, and partly 
that the conflict of interests is still active in commerce and 
diplomacy. The moral sense of the race has advanced so 
far as to impose certain checks and limitations upon the 
self-regarding activities of the nations, and these are 
embedded in international law, Hague conventions and the 
like. But the present war proves that it is impossible to 
moralize the present system of international relationships, 
and this is in the last analysis due to the fact that the 
current conception of nationality, because it is self -regard- 
ing, is consequently anti-social. Soon or late it breaks 
through the hedge of international agreements. 

Is there then an alternative? Is this self-regarding 
bias in nationality inherent and ineradicable? We have 
already seen that the sentiment of nationality is not a 
brute unalterable fact. It is a ductile and malleable 
thing. May we not regard it as amenable to redemption, 
and its self-regard converted into an ideal of hiunan 
service? It is surely not unreasonable to suppose that 
the Christian principle of personal conduct is applicable 
to the nation, and that the collective will of the nation 
may take a definitely Christian direction. This is vir- 
tually to suggest that a nation may deliberately and con- 
sciously come to conceive of itself as the trustee and 
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minister of humanity. It is and alwajrs will be the busi- 
ness of a nation to till its soil and to conduct its conunerce 
so that there may be a sufficiency for all its people. As 
things are, the nations seek not a sufficiency but a super- 
fluity, and this superfluity is ordinarily very unevenly dis- 
tributed. But in this alternative doctrine it is implied 
that the riches of a nation are in its moral and intellectual 
rather than in its material resources, that its life con- 
sisteth not in the multitude of its possessions, but in its 
ethical and spiritual contribution to the life of the world. 
Adam Smith's doctrine has its spiritual as well as its 
economic applications. The history of the Jewish people 
is a parable for all peoples. Every nation is in a real 
sense '*a chosen people'', and it has some distinctive gifts 
to bring to the total wealth of life. And that great pro- 
phetic vision of the Jewish nation as "the suflfering servant" 
is the high water mark of speculation upon this subject 
It is in the exercise of such a ministry and such a trustee- 
ship that a nation finds itself. 

But is it not entirely fantastic to suppose that nations 
can ever be persuaded to act in this way? There are 
those who tell us that nations cannot from the nature of 
the case act unselfishly. That this is a perfectly gratuit- 
ous and unwarranted assumption needs no serious proof. 
There is no reason why, if any group of people can act 
from unselfish motives, a nation should not likewise be 
able so to act. The national nexw is not in its nature 
essentially different'^from the social nexw which binds 
any group""of people^^together; and to deny that groups 
of people can act Christianly is to decline into the kind 
of pessimism which smnmarily hands the world over to 
the devil. ^It is true, as any observer of human phenom- 
ena knows, that a group of people may in certain circum- 
stances act'coUectively on a plane morally lower than any 
individual in the group would by himself be likely to do. 
But this is only one half of an important truth. Groups 
may no less act collectively on a plane and reach a hei^^t 
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far higher than would be possible to the individual. The 
sense of solidarity may reinforce the timid and wavering 
motives of individuak and enable them to act together 
with a force and a consistency which would otherwise be 
beyond their power. The problem of christianizing a 
nation is not that of converting every individual in it. 
A. 6. Hogg, in Christ* s Message of the Kingdom^ draws an 
important distinction between the people who are the salt 
of the earth and the people who are only salted, the 
former being the definitely and consciously Christian, the 
latter those whose minds have been more or less saturated 
with Christian ideas. We may count upon a point being 
reached in the process of christianizing a nation when it 
will be at least ''salted", and it is not chimerical to sup- 
pose that its collective will may have a consistent Chris- 
tian direction. It is indeed not impossible that the col- 
lective action of a Christian nation may be more consistent 
than the personal conduct of a Christian individual. 

IV 

What then should the Church say concerning nation- 
ality? 

It will assuredly first of all refuse to recognize nation- 
ality as being inherently and necessarily a divisive prin- 
ciple, — else it must surrender its own hope of ultimate 
catholicity. It will steadily regard it as a principle of 
co-operation and decline to see in it the ineradicable source 
of international rivalry. There is nothing in the psychol- 
ogy of national feeling which justifies us in believing it 
to have an incurable bias to a narrow self-regard, and 
it will be the business of the Church to redeem it and to 
divert it into the channel of goodwill and mutual service, 
declaring the while that this alone can enable the nations 
to achieve the best and fullest self-realization. Patriotism 
will be still accounted a great and noble virtue, but it will 
be the patriotism of Isaiah and not the patriotism of the 
chauvinist. 
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But the Church will none the less affirm that nationality 
does not rank as an ultimate principle for the determina- 
tion of conduct. To do so is to exalt what is partial and 
sectional above the universal. We have seen that his- 
torically nationality is in its actual content perpetually 
shifting and changing; and it is not to be classed among the 
primary principles of moral conduct — ^which never change. 
Its sanctions are no doubt high, but they are not supreme. 
The nationalism which sides With ''my cautdry right or 
wrong*^ is a stark atheism. On this view a nation has no 
end higher than itself. Its own self-preservation and self- 
aggrandizement become its 9uprema lex. This is plainly 
the road to anarchy, the dekiial of all absolute and supra- 
national moral sanctions. And even if it does not entail 
a denial of Grod, it certainly d^rades God to the level of 
a tribal deity and brings us back to a crude and rudimen- 
tary state of hiunan development. 

It is indeed not necessary that the Church should 
belittle nationality in order to set it in its own secondary 
place. That will follow if only the Church will recover the 
New Testament emphasis and give it its true position in 
its witness. And that is, that for the regulation of all 
human conduct whether individual or collective two 
points shall be always sovereign, — reverence for person- 
ality, and responsibility to Grod. Reverence for person- 
ality means that we respect in every man that which 
makes him a man, — not that which makes him a Briton, 
a German or an American. The moral of the parable of 
the good Samaritan is that good neighbourhood, — essen- 
tial humanity — is independent of community of race or 
of religion. It belongs to a r^on far deeper than those 
associations which bind us into classes and nations, to 
that one blood of which Grod has made all nations of men. 
Reverence for personality is the root of brotherhood. 

But the New Testament carries still farther. It not 
only exalts personality; but it reminds us of a unity of 
need and a community of redemption which binds man- 
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kind into one with a triple bond. It contemplates a 
human miity in Jesus Christ which reaches below dis- 
tinctions of race, of station, even of sex, — where Jew and 
Greek, bond and free are ''one man". This does not mean 
that the Jew ceases to be a Jew or the Greek a Greek, but 
that in their community of origin, of need and of re- 
demption, they discover that they are brothers. Let but 
the Church insist on this, and problems of nationality will 
take their natural place. 

Not that they will be forgotten. On the contrary they 
will be studied in their true setting. We shall understand 
once more that Grod sets men down in nations, ''determin- 
ing the bounds of their habitations", for His own pur- 
pose, which is "that they should seek God". The nation 
is one of the divine ordinances by which Grod designs men 
to find Him; and it is as they find Him that they find 
themselves. But they find Him where He is ever to be 
found, — ^in the paths of service, of goodwill, of faith. It 
is the office and the glory of the Church to lead the 
nations into these paths; and these are also the paths of 
peace. 

It has been said that the nineteenth century was the 
century of nationality. Despite the present conflagra- 
tion, the twentieth century may yet well become the 
century of internationalism. The method of war is 
proving itself bankrupt and breaking down beneath its 
own weight. That is the judgment of many today who 
are competent to judge. By sheer force of circum- 
stances, the nations will yearn to discover "the more 
excellent way". Of that way, the Church is the di- 
vinely appointed trustee. That its failure to teach it 
to the nations should have provoked this world catas- 
trophe is a circumstance in which it should find a call and 
a challenge to b^in to teach it afresh with more resolu- 
tion and power than before. In teaching the nations to 
find their true life, it will discover its own; and in the 
brotherhood of nations, realize its own catholicity. 
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Christianity^ a Unifying Power 
in War-Time 

By Ernest Rochat, D.D.» 
ProfesaoT at the University cf Oeneva, Switmland. 

Humanity is today thrown into confusion. The 
European War is, for us all, a veritable calamity. These 
tragical events, which we follow with such keen interest 
and such breathless anxiety, have had a terrible repercus- 
sion in the spiritual domain. 

We may have discussed the War and foreseen its hor- 
rors, we may have calculated the chances of victory or 
defeat, but who could have predicted the havoc it would 
work amongst ideas which seemed firmly settled and 
capable of resisting the most violent shocks. 

The religious question has once more become an open 
question, and that in the most serious sense. That the 
value and legitimacy of ^Christianity itself are called in 
question today, cannot^be doubted. In the raging 
tempest that has broken over Europe, one country, sur- 
rounded by the belligerents, has had the immense privi- 
lege, up to the present, of living in unmolested peace. 
Switzerland however, far from being indi£Ferent to what 
is going on around her, has chosen to play an international 
part which has elicited approval, and which cannot fail 
to strike thoughtful and observing minds. 

This fact is worthy of note. Is it possible to find any 
point of contact between the two orders of fact here 
referred to? Is it possible by showing the work Switzer- 
land has accomplished since the outbreak of hostilities, to 
derive from such considerations anything favourable to 
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Christianity, anything which can successfully plead its 
cause, with those who at present are only di^sed to 
criticize and reprove, in a word, anything that ia in itself 
a proof of the eflScapy of Christianity as a means of union 
between nations even though they be divided? Such is 
our question. 

I 

The emotion caused by the declaration of war and by 
the first deeds that followed the outbreak of hostilities 
has increased because the name of Grod has been invoked 
in these painful circumstances. His protection has been 
claimed. His help expected to secure victory and destroy 
the enemy. Such expectations have found voice in all 
the nations whose armies are in the battie-field. France 
alone, for reasons which we can easily divine, seems to 
have left out this question entirely. Thus, we are able 
to say that the fact was almost general. The mvocation 
to God at such a time was the sting that irritated and 
called attention to the religious problem. 

Was this invocation to God offensive in itself? It 
might be to materialists, atheists, or free thinkers, if we 
take the word in its usual meaning; they might see in it a 
blow struck at freedom of thought, or they might consider 
it as simply ridiculous. On the other hand, a religious 
soul, a pious man might find such an invocation quite 
natural. Nothing, mdeed, is more justifiable. This call 
for help from above, this confidence in the Almighty's 
protection, would not seem out of place to him. We are 
sure that to many people it did not. But protestations 
arose immediately from all quarters; they came some- 
times from those who objected to religion, and sometimes 
they were made in the name of religion itself! What 
then pained religious minds, and even a great munber of 
those who, although they profess to be of anti-religious 
opinions, have preserved, perhaps without being aware of 
it, a vague feeling of piety? What was the reason of these 
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protestations? We were once more brought face to face 
with the antique divinity^ the national divinity who 
stood by the people He had chosen and would protect 
It was a revival of the conception of the Jahveh of 
Israel^ leading His people to the fight, upholding them 
all in battle and delighted with their victory and we may 
add with the overthrow of their enemies. This religious 
conception reappearing in the twentieth century of Chris- 
tianify seemed, as it well might, an anachronism, and the 
modem conscience rebelled against it, at least amongst 
those who were not directly concerned in the war. 

It is not only the idea of God which has been dis- 
cussed, but also that of the justice of Grod. Some very 
religious and believing souls were in that respect deeply 
agitated and distressed. In face of the horrors related 
day after day, they came to doubt the justice of God, th^ 
desired His direct intervention, and of course, in favour 
of those for whom they wished the victory. On some- 
what di£Ferent grounds we find in fact the same way of 
thinking, the same antique notion of divinity. They say 
that God should take part for one side against the other, 
or that He should respond to private demands, and fulfil 
the wishes of the individual or of different groups, — ^in a 
word, that He should exert His ahnighty power according 
to the will of mankind. Man believes himself to be so 
wise that he mistakes his wishes for the expression of 
justice, and expects that God will satisfy them. Man 
thinks that he may conmiand and that God must obey. 
If He does not obey, then He is either unjust or even does 
not exist. 

How very different seems to us the justice of God if we 
consider it as the progressive and final realization of laws 
adapted to humanity, laws which govern its existence and 
development, and which it cannot violate with impunity. 
How and when do these laws issue in effect? We do not 
see this inmiediately, we do not always see it and perhaps 
we shall never see it. Human life is too short. Man 
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desires happiness during his stay on this earth. Suffering 
baffles him, he revolts against it. He makes God respon- 
sible for it and rebels against Him. 

Thus in this perplexity of thought and conscience we 
hear many voices proclaim the failure of religion and of 
Christianity. Others proclaim at the same time the 
failure of justice and morality. The tempest which has 
burst over Europe has swept away the secret foundations 
on which its life was built. To us there is exaggeration, 
indeed error, in these affirmations. Religion, morality and 
right will last as long as hmnanify itself, because they are 
the foundations of its existence, it cannot live without 
them. But what does perplex and disconcert us is the 
helplessness of the Christian Churches. The Protestant 
Churches made no attempt to prevent the Declaration of 
War. It may be urged that the secret of their helpless- 
ness lay in the fact that they are only held together by 
spiritual bonds, that they are not grouped round a central 
authority. This argument, however, is valueless, for 
the Roman Catholic Church, which possesses such an 
authority and has members in all the militant countries, 
was also paralysed. Papacy was mute. It said nothing, 
probably it could not speak, and even if it could have done 
so, unfortimately none would have lent an ear. 

What fills us with still greater astonishment, with fear 
and trembling, is that the Peace Societies that have been 
so active in the last few years and have witnessed an 
extension of their influence should, at the critical moment, 
have been reduced to silence. Then too international 
socialism on which pacifists believed they could rely, and 
which did not fear to protest many a time against war and 
the increase of armaments, has by its attitude misled 
those who founded legitimate hopes upon it. And Free 
Masonry, whose pacific tendencies were well known, and 
which by its international ramifications and influence 
appeared capable of preventing the conflict, remained also 
tongue-tied. 
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Have all these failed? Is nothing to remain of these 
groupings and institutions? Is our modem society to 
hide them away as antiquities in historical museums 
without attributing to them any present or future value? 
That is not our opinion. We are however obliged to con- 
fess with deep sadness the eclipse of all that represented 
an ideal among us, and of all spiritual power. This for 
the moment has been reduced to a mere semblance* 
Material force, brutal force prevails. It alone is es- 
teemed and sought after. The rest counts for little or 
nothing. 

H 

And yet, just when this hot breath of violence is sweep- 
ing over Europe, withering the Spirit, just when doubt 
is seeming to undermine our most cherished beliefs, just 
when sadness is darkening our hearts and the future looms 
heavy with threats and uncertainty before us, Swit2serland 
has drawn all eyes on her by the attitude she has wisely 
taken up. Certainly she is not free from anxiety, and 
difficulties are not spared her. She has been obliged from 
the first moment to caU out her troops. Her workshops 
are almost empty, her fields without labourers, her trade 
stopped. Not being able to supply herself with all neces- 
saries she is at the mercy of the good will of other nations 
for provisions. From a political point of view her posi- 
tion is quite as perplexing. As a neutral country deter- 
mined to maintain her neutrality Switzerland has had 
extremely difficult juridical questions to settie. She is 
obliged to consider the interests of each, to offend none, 
and at the same time to find the means of sustaining her 
trade and maintaining her commerce. Financially and 
above all because of the mobilization of her army, expenses 
have increased and funds diminished. It is true that she 
has not actually suffered from the horrors of the war, but 
she has felt its terrible repercussion. However, while 
striving to guard her national hearth as far as possible, 
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she has felt it unpossible to remain indifferent to what is 
taking place all around her. Not being overwhelmed her- 
self she is holding out a helping hand to others. Thus 
she has understood the international part she is called to 
play and has devoted herself to it with an enthusiasm and 
abnegation that have been appreciated. Events are con- 
stantly bringing new needs into existence, which she is 
endeavouring to meet. Committees have been con- 
stituted, associations organized, ''good works" multiplied. 
It may not be without interest to refer in detail to this 
effort that may well be called enormous if we consider the 
smallness in area and wealth of the country that has made 
it. The action of Switzerland may be considered from 
two points of view: the practical and the spirUtud. 

The movements of a practical order are very numerous. 
Honour where honour is due. First and foremost the 
Red Cross. The work of the Committee of the Red 
Cross is well known, through reports periodically pub- 
lished and numerous newspaper articles. A brief sketch of 
its principal services will suffice: requests for enquiries for 
the wounded and non-wounded; search for soldiers and 
civilians: correspondence with prisoners of war; exchange 
of the "seriously wounded** and "seriously ill*'; assist- 
ance for needy prisoners; sending of parcels to the war 
departments in Paris or Berlin and of objects to be for- 
warded that have been found on the dead; enquiries about 
the delivery of correspondence in concentration camps; 
sending of money and parceb to prisoners, etc. This has 
only to do with the west front. If we reflect a little, we 
can imagine the great amount of work done by the 1,200 
fellow workers of the Red Cross, especially when we learn 
that from October 15, 1914, to November SO, 1915, the 
Agenqy gave 881,242 indications to enquirers, and re- 
ceived 78,000 persons, that during the first three months 
of the war no fewer than 25,000 letters were received a 
day (the number now being fewer) and that it has about 
a million check tickets. 
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Of all the sufferings that were inflicted on the families 
of the soldiers, one of the keenest was the ignorance in 
which they were left about their relations no one knowing 
what had become of many of them, they were con- 
sidered as lost! Such cases awakened deep pily. Swit- 
zerland was well placed to try and obtain information 
about these soldiers, all traces of whom were lost. So well 
was this appreciated that requests came, in abundance, 
from afflicted families. Switzerland, as we can well 
understand, made every possible effort to assuage their 
sufferings, communicating with everybody whose position 
rendered it possible to get information. Moreover, 
private movements were started which gradually devel- 
oped into offices, and organizations were created exclusive- 
ly for the purpose of Searching for the Lost 

Free Masonry here played a useful part. In the 
month of August the International Masonic Office, 
managed by M. Quartier, la Tente, Neuchfttel, received 
numerous letters requesting that search be made for 
children placed in Germany or France, of whom there 
was no news, and for prisoners or adults settled in both 
countries. The Free Masons of Germany and France 
were most obliging in facilitating these enquiries, and 
thus Switzerland was able to console many an anxious 
family and to become the means of sending back to their 
respective countries — ^not without difficulty — ^many girls 
and boys and to give news of prisoners and of the wounded. 
This work developed rapidly by the force of circumstances. 
To the enquiries coming from France or Germany were 
added little by little those from Austria and Hungary. 
In November, 1915, this office, which depended in reality 
on one or two persons, attended to more than 600 prisoners 
in different countries, was the intermediate agent between 
them and their families, and took the responsibility of 
sending them money, food and clothing. The work 
as we see had developed and had turned somewhat aside 
from its original purpose. Free Masons desired to return 
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to it. The Grand Swiss Alpina took on its own account 
this service, created by one of its members and without 
plans for the future. It organized in Lausanne and Ge- 
neva in the course of last summer an office which was 
devoted exdusivdy to the search for those who had dis- 
appeared. It obtained some result. 

Tliere exists a similar work at Zurich. '^The Office for 
the search for the Lost*' founded in March, 1915, attended 
at first solely to French, English and Belgian, or German 
soldiers. Satisfactory results crowned its efforts, but it 
is ea^ to understand the difficulties of such a task if we 
remember that the cases laid before the Committee as 
before others of the same kind concern almost exclusively 
people whose names are not on the official lists of prisoners. 
BCany soldiers have disappeared without leaving any 
trace, interred with no mark of identification on them, 
buried under rubbish, drowned in marshes. It is fortunate 
if a comrade can be discovered by chance who can give 
some exact information as a witness of the last moments 
of the lost man. The families receive this information 
with gratitude; th^ then know at least something about 
him for whom they weep. Since last August, at the 
request of the International Committee of the Red Cross 
of Greneva, this office at Zurich obtained also information 
about civilians in Austria and Italy^ We see how the 
field of activity of these movements is developing with 
events. Their service has rapidly extended and produced 
results all the more fortunate as it concerns almost always 
persons who are living and whose residence is sought for. 

Under the same order of Good Works we must men- 
tion the ^'Service for reintegrating civil prisoners in their 
own country". It is due to the initiative of M. Edouard 
Audeoud of Geneva. Struck by the lamentable position 
of civflians detained by one or other of the belligerent 
countries, he sought for some practical means of obtaining 
their liberty and developed the project of sending back to 
their own country through Switzerland the natives of 
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Germany, Austria-Hungary, and of France. For this 
it was necessary to obtain the consent of the three belliger- 
ent nations. During the second fortnight of August, 
M. Audeoud exposed his plan to M. Hoffmann, Federal 
Counsellor, then President of the Swiss Confederation. 
The latter heartily welcomed the plan and had it improved 
of by the Feda^ Council. The belligerent nations 
advised of the matter agreed to it. The Swiss political 
department then created a department for the reintegra- 
tion of civil prisoners, with the head office at Berne and 
two auxiliary offices or halting places, at Geneva near 
the French frontier and at Schaffhouse near the German 
frontier. The Auxiliaries were entrusted with the mission 
of receiving the convoys of civil prisoners on their arrival 
from France or Germany and of sending them on to either 
of the two countries. Those who belong to one of the 
beUigerent countries and are stayiog on the territory of 
another are considered as civil prisoners. On their 
arrival in Switzerland these prisoners were identified. 
They received food, medical care and clothing when 
necessary. Then the convoys left again for the opposite 
frontier accompanied by the Swiss delates. The service 
was carried on until March, 1915, but most intensely 
during the months of November and December, 1914. — 
188 convoys carried 20,475 persons — women, childrm, 
young men under 17 years and men over 60 years of age. 
The division was as follows: 10,845 French, 7,650 Ger- 
mans, 1,980 Austrians. This service, so highly appre- 
ciated, was transformed in March, 1915. It paraed without 
change, so to speak, under the Swiss Military Authorities 
and was utilized for the ^^repatriated^\ that is to say, 
especially for the French living in the **departmenU^* 
invaded by the German army, and who were obliged to 
leave their dwellings. Th^ were thus ^labled to enter 
the interior of France. The French State then provided 
them with a dwelling and support if necessary. FFtomthe 
month of March, 1914, to the end of September, 1915, 198 
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convoys carried 67,159 persons: 65,5S9 French, 1,186 
Germans, 484 Austro-Hungarians. In all 87,634 civil 
prisoners reintegrated (to the end of October, 1915, 
88,876) have since the beginning of the war crossed through 
Switzerland. It is difficult to imagine in what a state of 
privation, of physical and moral misery all these unfor- 
tunate people were, and especially those who, arrested at 
the b^inning of the war, had been placed in concentration 
camps, and had remained there for weeks, often exposed 
to the worst evils of such conditions. It was misery in 
all its bitterness and in every shape and form. Devoted 
people — ^and they were many — ^who lent their assistance, 
have seen many a tear shed, but they have had the satis- 
faction of having given gentle consolation and having 
brought a ray of sunshine into the hearts of multitudes 
of despairing souls. This service has been entirely gratis. 
No one, neither the commissaries nor their helpers, has 
received any payment. All that was distributed in food 
and clothing was voluntarily given by the Swiss people. 
No collection was made for these great needs. Every 
one, even children, took a pride in contributing according 
to their means. In the distribution of these offerings, 
naturaUy no difference was made between French, Ger- 
mans or Austrians. Pity for these unfortunate ones 
engendered an admirable outburst of charity and sym- 
pathy. 

The universities also were moved by the intellectual 
consequences of the war. Seeing how many professors 
fell on the field of battle, they thought that in trying to 
bring some help to those who were made prisoners they 
would also be working for the cause of civilization. 
Feeling this, they opened the "Swiss University Work for 
Imprisoned Students". To try to preserve these young 
men from physical misery, to send them the intellectual 
and moral comfort they require, to provide them with 
necessary books and reviews, and supply those who have 
no money with pecuniary aid — such are the aims the 
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Swiss Universities and the Federal Polytechnicum have 
set before them. This desire to save intellectual and 
scientific life and to maintain it in the future is most 
praiseworthy. This work has met with a great deal of 
sympathy and has found a pretty wide field of action. 
The Geneva Committee alone, for instance, looks after 
about 350 prisoners, French, Belgian, and Russian, pro- 
fessors, teachers and students. This number will nb 
doubt increase. One can easily imagine what expansion 
this work is destined to take. 

If we add to all this the free correspondence service 
between civilians living in any of the belligerent countries, 
the exchange of convalescent soldiers, the individual work 
for obtaining information, and notably that of clergymen 
who have always met with the most touching kindness 
from their French or German colleagues — ^we shall have 
an idea of what Switzerland has done in a practical way, 
and certainly we have not exhausted the list of all that 
has been set on foot in this country of the Red Cross to 
help those who are suffering from the War. 

This is, of course, Switzerland's most tangible service to 
Humanity, in the present crisis. Spiritual action is, for 
the moment, less effectual, and this can be readily un- 
derstood. It exists, however, and has the future more 
directly in view. 

The reformed churches of Switzerland have had their 
place to take in this domain and their part to play. This 
they have understood. They realized, in the ecclesiastical 
centres, that they had to work to help the different 
peoples to know each other better and to cease hating 
each other. They consider that Christian principles 
should be the rule of life for States as well as for individ- 
uals, that justice and fraternity should inspire inter- 
national relationship for the future, that international 
conflicts should be settled by measures of justice and con- 
ciliation. Only on these terms can the desired peace be 
real and lasting. The ministers of the gospel have thus 
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their task traced out. It is in this direction that they are 
endeavouring to guide public opinion. To pursue this 
aim is to serve the kingdom of God. It is the duty of the 
churches of neutral countries especially, to remind the 
belligerents that Christians have a common Fatherland, 
the Kingdom of God. It will be a long work, but it must 
be undertaken. In this spirit, in March, 1915, a ''Swiss 
section of the Universal Alliance of the Churches for the 
development of friendly relations between peoples" was 
founded. It was affiliated to the Alliance which, since the 
end of 1914, has united churches of the United States, of 
England, Denmark, Holland and Norway in one common 
effort. The Swiss Protestants, in the meetings of this new 
society, have expressed the wish to see the Roman Cath- 
olics and the members of other chiurches unite their 
efforts with theirs. The future will show us what is 
reserved for these praiseworthy and fraternal intentions. 

A similar ideal but more specially inspired by ideas of a 
national, juridical and moral order determines the forma- 
tion of the ''Association for the study of the bases for a 
lasting peace". Switzerland, already, is, in the opinion of 
the best thinking men, the right countiy to undertake 
the task of persuading the different nations to study 
questions now urgent, and to aUow the preparation of a 
treaty of peace, which shall prevent the repetition of such 
a catastrophe as that which afflicts the whole world today. 
This Association, which is in correspondence with the 
Dutdi Anti-War League, had arranged an international 
congress, which should have met in Bern in December, 
1915. Complications, however, have arisen that have 
caused the congress to be postponed. But the requests 
to join received from Europe and America convince us 
that there is real need of it, probably because it is just, 
and is intended to serve the higher interests of hu- 
manily. 

We do not intend to give here the list of all the societies 
and groups that are formed to try and remedy in a spirit- 
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ual way the evils of the war. The above examples suffice 
to show devotion to an ideal and the fact that a neutral 
country has a task to accomplish in these hard times. 

m 

'Xet . . . men see your good works, that they may 
glorify your father which is in Heaven." These words of 
Jesus come to our memory when we think of what Switzer- 
land has done. Far be it from us to boast or be proud of 
the fact that Switzerland, sheltered from the calamities of 
war wished, so to speak, to pay her debt to humanity, and 
to attenuate the misfortunes of others, as far as in her lay. 
She has done so with earnestness and conviction. She 
has united, in a unanimous effort. Christians, Prot- 
estants, Catholics, Jews and Free Thinkers. And we 
cannot help seeing in the spirit and unanimity of it the 
manifestation of Christian sentiments, openly confessed 
by some, repudiated by others, but certain nevertheless 
and evident in all. Merpy, pity, kindness, devotion, and 
sacrifice, the manifestation of these is what we have seen 
day after day. Today the desire for justice, the atten- 
tion to moral law, the necessity for a wider and more 
active fraternity, have openly imposed themselves on our 
consciences. And is not this just what the Gospel 
demands? Doubtless Christianity has, in spite of all, 
penetrated our souls and directed them towards a better 
life. These works are the proof. Moreover, they are 
evidence of the value of Christianity as a universal religion 
and the source of union between peoples. In them Chris- 
tianity finds its most complete expression. Christianity 
latent in the soul has produced them, and the contact 
with the actual life of today is obliging souls to seize great 
truths proclaimed by the religion of Jesus which bring to 
light His universalism and is raising those souls to the 
realization of the Fatherland of God. Humanity is today 
undergoing severe self-examination and this may even- 
tually help to serve the cause of religious progress. We 
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may hope that a more effectual tolerance will reign among 
men. Fanaticism mifortunately will always have its 
adepts. But those who have fought and suffered to- 
gether will have learned to know and appreciate each 
other better. We too shall value more the secret motives, 
the hidden sentiments and the religious faith that have 
inspired us to actions that bring benefit to others. Many 
barriers will fall and many prejudices be dissipated; 
kindness will rule hmnan intercourse. Each one will 
keep his own faith while respecting that of others. Ac- 
tions to the honour of humanity have been performed on 
the battle-field: — ^they are a noble lesson. They have 
brought nearer together in mutual understanding those 
who did not know each other yesterday. In a word they 
have awakened love. 

With love they have thrown a new light on the great 
principle of hmnan fraternity, proclaimed so loudly by 
the Nazarene. This fraternity has united citizens of 
the same country who were separated and divided before 
the war. We have just said that it has been shown even 
between enemies. Doubtless such cases are not so rare 
as we suppose. It may well be that those who have been 
in the trenches, who have seen death so near, who have 
appreciated the coiurage of their adversaries and looked 
on actions of heroism, may tomorrow be led to celebrate 
human valoiur, and perhaps to call those men brothers, who 
but yesterday were their enemies. Those who do so will 
have understood Christian fraternity in all its beauty, 
and it would not be surprising (if they are encouraged and 
helped ever so little) to see them become its preachers. 

Let us take a last step. Human fraternity if supplied 
with new strength will bring about new modifications 
in the idea of God. We shall return to the conception 
of the God of Jesus, the All-Father, whom He understood 
in the ardour of His faith, contemplated in the limpidity 
of His conscience and adored with all the power of His 
heart. That God will be no more the God of battles and 
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of death. He will be, that which He is, the God of holi- 
ness, justice, men^, and love. When Christians ding 
to Him firmly and adore Him as Jesus did, then Christen- 
dom will enter on a new way where it will no longer suffer 
and mourn as at the present hour. That Christianity 
which is the Gospel will truly be the fower of union and 
of the life that the human heart desires and of which we 
already see new manifestations. 
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Archbishop Theodore: 

English Church Reunion in the Seventh 

Century 

By Bia^JAMiN W. Wells, Ph.D. 

In 660 the English Church was hardly less divided 
than the English nation. In 690 a united Church, organ- 
ized on lines that were to outlast political conquests, 
beckoned the English people to a unity of which the 
Church had set the example and to which it had shown 
the way. How did it hiq>pen? There ought to be some- 
thing in this old story suggestive at least of the spirit 
in which we may most hopefully approach the greater 
problem of Church unily in our day, and it may perhaps 
not seem wholly insignificant that this great gift to the 
people of England was secured with the help of a Roman, 
with the co-operation of an African, and, in largest 
measure, through the guiding statesmanship of a Greek. 
The whole story of the transformation is in the life of 
Archbishop Theodore. 

History does not repeat itself. Its parallels are never 
perfect But in the Churches of the English kingdoms 
in the seventh century we may see forces triumphing 
which are very like those that today are drawing Chris- 
tians of many names and nations toward fuller fellow- 
ship and union. The success then won is a good augury 
of what, in times so visibly pregnant with change as ours, 
may be gained today or in the long tomorrow. 

The record of these decades of transformation in the 
English Church is exceptionally full. Bede was almost 
a contemporary. He was a scholar, a critic, an earnest 
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seeker after truth. But he was a man of peace and 
passed lightly over controversies which as they are related 
by others, less scrupulous, distort the facts in ways that 
have served the purpose of later controversialists also. 
The task of the student of today is to put the facts in 
their true perspective, to weigh the reluctant against 
the over-eager testimony. The dramatic narrative of 
an ardent and not over-cautious admirer has made 
Wilfrid of York seem to many the central figure in events 
in which his part was in fact quite subordinate. The 
controversial interests of a later day, finding an eloquent 
advocate in Montalembert, have given a very exag- 
gerated and distorting importance to the epoch-marking, 
rather than epoch-making Synod of Whitby. It is not 
to the present purpose to retell the story of that gathering, 
but it is necessary to state in a few words what that 
synod showed and what it did not show, what it effected 
and what it did not effect, in order to understand the 
situation that faced Archbishop Theodore when, five 
years later, he came to England.^ 

The Chiurch founded in Kent by Augustine, had, after 
some ill-starred missionary efforts, become quiescent 
under English archbishops, with considerable interrup- 
tions in the succession. Its ecclesiastical power or in- 
fluence hardly extended beyond the limits of that little 
kingdom. In East Anglia clergy from Gaul had founded 
a mission, which soon came under English control and 
might claim to be the first independent English Church. 
Its bishop had gone to Canterbury for consecration, for 
that was most convenient, but they had no more than a 
friendly interest in the ecclesiastical affairs of Kent, and, 
through the course of political events, they presently 

^ A collation and critical examination of the sources of information 
regarding Whitby and Wilfrid was made by tlie present writer in 
The English Historical Review, Vol. 6, p. 535, flf. The results have 
not, to my knowledge, been controverted. So far as they are ger- 
mane to the present purpose they are embodied, without further 
discussion in what follows. 
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found their natural place in the church polity of North- 
umbria. In Wessex an Italian bishop, on a mission quite 
independent of Canterbury, had been followed by a Gaul 
trained in Ireland and he by a Saxon ordained in Gaul, 
thus a£Fording three-sided evidence of international fra- 
ternity and also of defective ecclesiastical order. Sussex 
had as yet no organized Church. In Essex and, a little 
later, in Mercia English missionaries, who had been 
trained under Scottish auspices in Northmnbria, had 
built up relatively strong missions. Northmnbria, after 
a mission from Canterbury had been wrecked by revolu- 
tion, had been the scene of some wonderful missionary 
work by bishops and monks from lona, a monastic 
settlement founded by Scots from Ireland three genera- 
tions before. When Colman was sent from lona to suc- 
ceed Finan (661) he was the only bishop of foreign birth 
in England. 

In the South the Churches had become native in 
government because the clergy from the continent had 
not been replaced as death claimed them and because 
the Scots, so far as their influence extended, fostered 
native control. A similar movement could not long be 
deferred in Northmnbria, where at that time both political 
and religious life were most vigorous. The Scots had, 
indeed, done nothing to arouse jealousy. They had been 
before-hand in helpfulness; always ready for what we 
should now call federation, though not as yet for unity. 
It was only natural, however, that the most powerful 
of English kingdoms shotdd chafe under ecclesiastical 
dq>endence such as was implied in receiving their bishops 
from lona. But that there was no conscious antagonism 
between the churches of continental and of Scottish 
origin is plainly implied again and again in the course of 
Bede's story.* Intermarriages had been frequent for 

s Consider for instance what is implied in Eang Oswald's treatment 
of James the Deacon, Bede, U, 20; m the cordial relations of Aidan, 
Honorius and Fdix, Bede IU» 25; in the story of Abbess Hilda, pupil 
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thirty years before the Synod of Whitby. The differences 
were of practice rather than of principle, and perhaps of 
spirit more than of either. Those who owed their con- 
version to the Scots may well have had a fond r^ard for 
the customs of their t^ichers, but th^ must have felt 
that only in fellowship with the continental churches 
could th^ hope to share in the spiritual life of the western 
world and the rich experience of the Roman Church, an 
inestimable aid, almost a necessity for an enduring 
Christian life in those newly converted and relatively 
remote regions. 

Oswy, the King of Northumbria, was a statesman with 
a vision. He saw the possibilities of union and he saw 
the opportunity afforded by the presence of some zealous 
and talented foreigners and advocates of continental ways. 
He summoned a ^ynod and by including the foreigners 
in the call made his own wishes clear. He secured 
naturaUy, in the main, an amicable agreement. But 
except to change the calendar and the customary ton- 
sure the Synod of Whitby had fittle immediate effect on 
Northumbria, none at all on the rest of England. Its 
political and ecclesiastical importance was indirect and 
not yet apparent. Indeed the months that followed were 
peculiarly dark for the Southern Churches. A plague 
carried off half the bishops and a large part of the clergy. 
In Mercia and Northumbria alone were there signs of 
vigorous Church life. 

Once more the Kng saw and grasped the possibilities 
of a difficult situation. He was recognized chief of 
English kings. He resolved to get a similar head for 

of the Roman Paulinus and the Gaul Felix» who came to the Scots 
without a 8cnq[>le, Bede m, 28; in Queen Enfled's intercession for 
Wulfhere, Bede m, 24; in the baptism by Cedd of Eang Swidhehn» 
with Eang Ethelwald as sponsor, in a kingdom then under the church 
leadership of Felix, a Gam, Bede, ni, 22; in the relations of this same 
Gallic Bishop Felix with the Scottish Furs^, Bede m, 19, 25; in 
the passing <^ Wessex from the Italian Birinus to the GalloScottish 
Agilbert and from him to the Anc^o-Gallic Wvai, Bede UI, 7. The 
lirt could easily be extended. 
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the English Churches and so to prepare the minds of 
Englishmen for a united kingdom. But jealousies be- 
tween the kingdoms would make the acceptance of any 
English primate difficult, unless he came to them with a 
sanction that all alike respected from the recognized chief 
dignitary of the Western Church. Oswy felt that Rome, 
following the precedent of Gregory, would naturally be 
disposed to favour some cleric from Kent. So, after 
counsel with the Kentish king and **the election and 
consent of the Chiurch," Wighard was sent to Rome for 
ordination. Oswy moved cautiously, for his declared 
purpose, according to Bede, was not that the new arch- 
bishop might form an English Church but that ^^e 
might ordain Catholic heads for the English Churches'". 
But that the king had already the larger policy in view 
what followed amply attests. 

Events favoured him singularly. Wighard and all his 
English companions died in a pestilence at Rome. Pope 
Vitalian in sending news of this to Oswy assumes that, 
in such a contingency, the choice was to be left to him. 
And indeed, even had that been an unjustified assimiption, 
Oswy had every reason to be content with the turn of 
affairs. It had been expedient to send a Kentishman; his 
polipy would be better served by a foreigner with no 
private grudges and no local prejudices. 

Vitalian '^sought diligently" but it was hard to find a 
man who was both fit and willing to go. He was dis- 
posed to send Adrian, an African by birth and abbot of 
a monastery near Naples. Adrian suggested a certain 
Andrew and, as second choice, Theodore, a learned monk 
of Tarsus, sixty-six years old and not as yet in orders. 
Few selections could have seemed less auspicious, none 
could have been more fortunate. Theodore consented 
to go if Adrian, who had already been twice in Gaul, 
would go with him. To this the pope agreed with alac- 
rity and determined that Adrian should remain Theodore's 
constant companion, '*to see that he introduced nothing 
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contrary to the faith in the Greek way**. These fears of 
Monothelite leanings were groundless; but Theodore's 
tonsure, the Pauline, while without offence at Rome, 
might perhaps perplex in England, where controversy 
over a similar usage had just been happily allayed. It 
took some months for the old man's hair to grow suffi- 
ciently to emphasize the Roman tonsure. Wighard had 
left England in the summer of 667. It was May of 668 
before Theodore left Rome and not till twelve months 
later, after various detentions, that he at last reached 
Canterbury, where Adrian rejoined him later in the year. 

Theodore's first concern in England, like that of the 
Puritans in Massachusetts, was for an educated ministry. 
St. Augustine's, the monastery at Canterbury which had 
been for some time without an abbot, was placed tem- 
porarily under the care of the scholarly and enthusiastic 
Northumbrian Biscop, who had been first of Englishmex^ 
to make pilgrimage to Rome and was later to found the 
great Northumbrian School at Yarrow, the nursery and 
home of Bede. Biscop presently transferred the abbacy 
to Adrian who was also a scholar of distinction. Then, 
at length, Theodore, gathering up the strength and the 
experience of his sixty-eight years, felt ready to enter on 
the great task to which Oswy had called him, the union 
of the Englbh Chiurches. 

The prospect in the various fields of Theodore's coming 
labours had much to encoiurage but much also that might 
well daunt a man of nearly seventy. In East Anglia 
Bishop Boniface was either dying or already dead; in 
Essex the erratic Wini offered no sure support; Wessex 
had been three years without a bishop; in Mercia both 
Church and State were aggressively jealous of their in- 
dependence. Northumbria indeed wotdd show him a 
healthy church life, but against Bishop Chad and his 
clergy, Theodore had been predisposed by what he had 
heard from friends of Wilfrid at Paris when he was on 
his way to England and later at Canterbury, and he looked 
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on them with a suspicion that direct observation alone 
could dispel. On the other hand Churches that were 
weak might be more readily diq>osed to submission, that 
they mi^t gain strength from union, and he could look 
to Oswy for practical sanction even to autocratic measures. 
It lay neither in the mind of Oswy nor^of Theodore to 
preserve the plan of Gregory and to accord equality to 
the See of York. Theodore recognized no co-ordinate 
authority and found no bishop disposed to assert it. ''He 
was the first archbishop", says Bede, ''to whom every 
Church consented to give the hand." 

Secure in the support of Oswy, apparently with the 
qrmpathy of the best elements in all the Churches, none 
of whose clergy or monks could feel the same jealousy of 
a Greek that Ihey might of any Anglian o/Saxon, Theo- 
dore proceeded to assert his authority in^person, with 
firmness yet with tact, in the various English kingdoms. 

First the new Archbishop went to East Anglia where, 
since he could not find a man quite suited to his purpose, 
he selected Bisi, a holy man of frail health, whose not 
untimely death four years later renewed the opportunity 
to carry out under more favourable conditions the policy 
on which Theodore had already determined. For Roches- 
ter he found in Putta a good subordinate. Then, leaving 
Wini for the moment undisturbed in Essex, he turned to 
Northumbria where he found Oswy's desire for church 
unity so great that the King was willing to support the 
Archbishop's autocratic intervention even against his 
own royal judgment. Theodore was suffered to depose 
Chad, a most saintly man, whom the King had raised to 
power, and to give his see to Wilfrid, who had been con- 
secrated in Gaul, some years before, it would seem as 
bishop for a province then governed by Oswy's son 
Aldfrid, though Wilfrid is said to have allied that he 
had grounds to daim that the consecration was for York 
and that Oswy had changed his mind during Wilfrid's 
absence in Gaul. The new Archbishop saw that Wilfrid 
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was the most talented English churchman of his genera* 
tion. He could not foresee that he would prove the most 
ambitious and restlessly aggressive of them. 

Theodore had got the impression^ apparently from 
Wilfrid or his friends, that Chad had not been canoni<ially 
consecrated. Chad had, on his appointment, gone to 
Canterbury for consecration but, finding.no bishop in 
Kent at that time, he had turned to Wessex, where Wini, 
whose own orders were Gallican, consecrated him with 
the aid of two British bishops. What foUowed Theodore's 
intervention is variously told. According to Bede and 
intrinsic probability Chad said to Theodore that he 
would gladly yield an office of which he had never thought 
himself worthy. Theodore 'Clearing the humility of his 
response, said he ought not to lose his episcopate and 
afterward consummated his ordination in the Catholic 
way''. For a time Chad lived in retirement. But when 
the Mercian King asked Theodore to send a bishop ''for 
him and his", Theodore ''did not wish to ordain a new 
bishop and asked Oswy's permission to give them Chad". 
Theodore never hesitated at any period of his archiepis* 
copate to remove any bishop. He could have known 
nothing of the personal character of either man when 
first he came to Northumbria. Wilfrid had the prestige 
of Roman training and his years on the continent seemed 
to promise a peculiar fitness to aid in the reorganisation 
of the English Church. But quick as Theodore had been 
to act, he was keen to see that Chad was one the Churdi 
could not afford to lose and he welcomed this new field 
for the Northumbrian's holy zeal. Mercia, needing a 
bishop, had naturally turned to Northumbria, whence 
Christianity had come to her; Oswy as naturally had 
turned to the new primate, whose power in the Churdi 
he wished to see as unquestioned as he hoped to make 
hn own in the State. 

With no foreboding of the troubles that Wilfrid's 
tenacity and ambition would create for himself and f<^ 
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Northumbria, Theodore turned next to Wessex where 
the Church had been maintaming through many vicissi- 
tudes a feeble and now bishopless existence. He found 
here Eleutherius, nephew of Agilbert, once Bishop of 
Wessex and afterward Bishop of Paris, where he had been 
Theodore's host when he was on his way to England. 
This Eleutherius Theodore made Bishop at Winchester. 
Thus in a single year every vacant see had been filled, 
and every bishop in England, save Wini at London, owed 
his position to Theodore. The foundation of union had 
been laid. The work of consolidation, co-ordination, 
revivification and extension could begin. 

The English Churches resigned their independence 
without resistance and, as it seems, without regret. Most 
obvious among many causes of this was the temporary 
disorganization in the south which followed the wide- 
spread mortality of 664. The most powerful direct in- 
fluence was the wise statesmanship and strong will of 
Oswy. All who shared his wider vision of a united 
England naturally aided him in the effort to foster in this 
way a broader national spirit. He could count on the 
help of the clergy generally to rouse like aspirations among 
the people. Several men of talent who had had experi- 
ence of continental discipline and organization also 
helped Theodore. Some of these, like Benedict Biscop, 
favoured a more elaborate ritual; others like Wilfrid might 
hope to find in an ecclesiastical system modelled on the 
continental a wider scope for their talents and ambitions. 
Thus the ground was prepared for Theodore whose char- 
acter and abilities were commending him to all. But 
perhaps he won the favour of the clergy and the laity of 
all England less by this than because he came from Rome. 
Th^ saw no cause to fear and they had much cause to 
love the Church of Rome. In this the Scots and the men 
of Northumbria whom they had converted were in no 
way behind the men of Wessex or of Kent. That Vitalian 
should have sent them Theodore seemed an honour merit- 
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ing grateful response. Whether any measure of subjec- 
tion was involved in accepting the authority of one who 
had been sent to them in this way it is probable that 
neither clergy nor laity paused to consider, and had they 
done so they would have felt that they would be well able 
to safeguard their liberties if and when these should suffer 
encroachment. Rome in the seventh century had not yet 
the spirit or the power that came to it from the Carlovin- 
gians, who, following Oswy's example, sought to give to 
Rome the place in their polity that Canterbury had 
filled in his. 

With 670 the English Church, — ^the name now firat 
becomes a reality, — enters a new era. It has risen above 
the varying fortunes of petty states and beckons the 
nation to political union. In the Church the people &rsl 
forgot that they were Angles, Saxons and Jutes and 
learned to think of themselves as Englishmen. Political 
supremacy had passed from state to state and brought 
jealousy and discord. The brotherhood of organized 
Christian unity softened the evils of civil strife and laid 
the foundations of a united kingdom. The primary 
that had been asserted by Canterbury over Northumbria 
was not lasting; its power in the soutii in after years was 
varying and ill-defined. But from 670, as never before 
and always after, English Churchmen felt that they were 
imited in spirit and aims, and worthy to claim a place in 
westem Christendom beside the Churchmen of Gaul and 
of Italy. 

England was however by no means as yet wholly 
Christian. A different organization of its work was 
needed for the further prosecution of its mission. This 
was Theodore's next care. In Kent he would have 
found a general outward conformity; in Northiunbria 
and Mercia a more earnest faith in contest with a more 
open heathenism. Essex harboured a powerful heathen 
party; in Wessex Christianity was not yet generally pro- 
fessed; in Sussex it had made but feeble b^^innings. But 
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every Engliah ruler had been converted and C!hristianity 
had no serious rival. Even where it was weakest, heathen- 
ism, as an organized religion, was weaker. For this had 
never taken strong root since its transplantation from the 
continent. It offered no effective moral sanctions, no 
bulwark for civil order. With the examples of Ethelfrid 
and Penda on one side, of Ethelbert, Edwin and Oswald 
on the other, all English kings had come to see in the new 
faith not alone the religion of the future but the hope of 
present social order. They looked to the Church to con- 
solidate their influence at home and to strengthen their 
power abroad. The imion of the Churches that had been 
effected by Theodore in strengthening religion gave also 
new sanctions to civil authority. The kings were there- 
fore disposed in advance to aid in the development of 
church organization and discipline without which union 
would have foregone its best fruits for the nation. 

Organization and discipline Theodore furthered by 
persuasion and conference where he could, by authority 
where he must, and above all by education. Both he 
and Abbot Adrian were good scholars, Greek was his 
native tongue. Homer had been his constant companion 
on his journey from Italy; Adrian was at home in Latin, 
which was the language of school instruction and daily 
intercourse. He could teach Hebrew, too, and at Canter- 
bury there was also instruction in medicine, always a 
help to the missionary. So thorough was the course 
that Bede, something more than a generation later, tells 
of disciples who '^ow Latin and Greek as well as they 
do their mother tongue'\ The choice youth flocked from 
all England to the new teachers. Here were educated, 
among other leaders of the next generation, John of 
Beverley, Aldhelm of Malmesbury and Albinus, after- 
ward abbot and head of the school, who stirred Bede to 
write his Ecclesiastical History. Its example was widely 
followed, notably at Exeter, where even before Theodore's 
death Boniface was being educated for his mission to 
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the Germans; at Yarrow, where Bede was in turn pupil 
and teacher, and at York, whose school gave Albert to 
Northumbria and Alcuin to Charlemagne. 

As soon as the school at Canterbury was fairly under 
way Theodore summoned all the bishops in England to 
meet him at Hereford in September, 673. Such councils 
had long been regarded on the Continent as essential to 
a healthy church life; the Council of Nice had decreed 
that they be held twice a year, but till now the political 
condition of England, dominating the ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations, had not favoured it. It needed a prelate of 
Theodore's unquestioned authority to control conflicting 
local interests and racial jealousies to the general good. 
Even he did not venture to call the council till he had con- 
solidated his position, nor did he declare his whole mind 
to the bishops when, with the sole exception of Wini, who, 
some say, had withdrawn from his see in 672, they had 
gathered or sent legates in response to his call. We are 
told that they smnmoned to their aid men skilled in canon 
law, but if Theodore's own account is to be accepted the 
guidance of the deliberations and the formulation of the 
decisions were whoUy in his hands. "I asked each in 
order'', he says, ''if he were willing to abide by things 
canonicaUy decreed by the Fathers of old". When they 
had readily given assent to this seemingly innocent 
question the shrewd prelate ''inmiediately produced to 
them the book of canons itself, and out of it laid before 
them ten points", or rather nine out of the ten that he 
had set down, which, he says, ''I knew were especially 
necessary for us", and asked that they be heartily ac- 
cepted. 

It is interesting to see what these "especially necessary" 
points were. The first was the Easter Canon of Antioch, 
which could now occasion no controversy in England. 
The second, "that no bishop should invade the see of 
another but be content with the government of the 
people (plehs) committed to him", meant more than 
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might at first hearing appear. Hitherto in England the 
bishop*s authority, with a transitory and chance exception 
in Wessex, had been coextensive with the king's, expand- 
ing and contracting with the varying fortunes of war. 
Theodore meant to change this radically, though he did 
not then say so; he meant also to deprive all unattached 
British or Scottish bishops of episcopal functions, such 
as had been exercised in the case of Chad, and to this 
there was then no objection, though even ten years 
before there might have been. The third canon, which 
Theodore hardly found in his book, provided that '*no 
bishop should disquiet monasteries dedicated to God, 
nor take by violence any of their possessions". Evidently 
the danger that the bishops, closely related to the secular 
powers, might abuse their office was more felt than the 
danger to Church and State that might come from mo- 
nastic exemptions from necessary social burdens. The 
bishops approved the canon. Most of them were them- 
selves founders of religious houses which they might 
wish to secure from the aggressions of a successor. Some 
of these might have heard that in Spain bishops had been 
known to treat monks as slaves and monastic estates as 
their private property. Then, too, the legal advisors of 
the bishops were all monks. As yet there had been no 
abuse of power on either side and no friction. When 
long afterward the inevitable conflict of interests arose 
the monasteries proved at fault rather than the bishops. 

But if monasteries were to be safe-guarded, they them- 
selves must submit to discipline. The fourth canon 
provided that monks must not wander from house to 
house without the abbot's leave. This provision was 
taken from the Benedictine Rule and was intended to 
prepare the way for that Rule's general adoption as well 
as for stricter control. A fifth canon secured a correspond- 
ing strengthening of episcopal authority. It forbade any 
cleric to leave his diocese without commendatory letters 
and enjoined any b ishop from receiving such an one. To 
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forbid priests to wander at will was in itself a fatal blow 
to the irr^ular missionary work of tbe Scots, but, tliat 
there might be no possible mismiderstanding, the sixth 
canon dc^dared that foreign bishops and clergy should 
content with our hospitality*' and perform no office 
without the diocesan's permission. In his seventh canon 
Theodore proposed semi-annual provincial synods such 
as had been provided by the Nicene rule. This the 
bishops thought too much imder existing conditions and 
they voted unanimously for annual meetings at Clovesho, 
of which there are occasional records up to 747, though 
where Clovesho was seems now impossible to discover. 

The eighth canon wisely fixed the precedence of bishops 
by the date of their consecration, an old rule in Africa 
and the only one that could prevent national jealousies 
in divided England. It could not wholly preclude con- 
troversy, however, as may be seen from the record of 
this very synod, where Wilfrid's representatives rank 
between Putta and Eleutherius, two bishops of Theodore's 
appointment, showing that the primate dated Wilfrid's 
claim to York, not, as he himself did, from 665, when he 
had been consecrated in Gaul, with what he chose later 
to regard as an inalienable claim to that see, but from 669 
when Theodore had placed him there. 

A last canon dealt with the domestic life of the faithful. 
It forbids adultery, incest and divorce, save for fornica- 
tion, and concludes: ^'If any man expel his legitimate 
wife, if he will be true Christian let him be united to no 
other but remain as he is or be reconciled to his own wife." 
This canon touches a matter the treatment of which long 
vexed missionaries among all Teutonic peoples and has 
given trouble since in many heathen lands. The English 
had inherited ideas of the marriage relation hardly to be 
reconciled with Christianity. A procrustean rule would 
have caused great hardship and might even have hindered 
the cause it was meant to further. It has been questioned 
whether the last clause of the canon refers to an adulterous 
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wife or to an ''iimooent party*'» but since Theodore's 
manual of penance actually imposes penalties on a hus- 
band who continues to live with an adulterous wife, and 
allows the wronged, and even the guilty, party to contract 
a new marriage in such case, it is probable that the scope 
of this canon is confined to the case of a man who should 
refuse to harbour an innocent wife. This council, closing 
thus with a plea for the sanctity and inviolability of the 
home, was the first national gathering in England, the 
forerunner of all the councils and the parliaments that 
were to follow. 

There was another canon in Theodore's "book**. It 
proposed that new bishops should be created and the old 
sees divided as the number of the faithful grew. But of 
this, says the shrewd primate, "we were silent for the 
present**. A little cautious questioning had probably 
given him assurance that the plan, if discussed, would 
meet with tenacious opposition, and he wished this first 
council to have no discordant note or rankling memory. 
So he did not press the matter to a decision. Possibly it 
was not formally mentioned at all. But his mind was set 
on the change and rightly, for it made, and it was essen- 
tial to make, the bishops largely independent of the 
sectional strifes of rival kingdoms. It increased the 
authority of the primate and it made episcopal super- 
vision of the territory a physical possibility. Six bishops 
could not then, with the utmost diligence, have supplied 
England's need, if the baptized were to be confirmed and 
all stations visited. There could be no co-ordination of 
the work in a diocese like Wilfrid*s which covered all 
York, Lancashire, Westmoreland, Cumberland, North- 
umberland and part of Lothian. The Mercian See was 
nearly as large. The Bishop of Rochester alone could 
have hoped to give adequate care to his district. But the 
bishops dung to the idea that see and realm must be 
co-terminous. Each would have felt his dignity imperilled. 
Theodore wisely contented himself with a silent resolve 
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to deal with the dioceses separately before th^ had been 
welded to opposition by discussion. He had the will 
and the power. As occasion offered or called for action 
he would act. 

The council had hardly dissolved, before an opportunity 
came to show in practice and without creating friction 
how Theodore's plan wotdd work. Bisi, on account of 
growing feebleness which Theodore had perhaps fore- 
seen, resigned his see in East Anglia. The king was, as 
usual, amenable to the primate's wish, which may wdl 
have accorded with his own indepradent judgment* The 
see was divided and two bishops consecrated in place of 
one. But East Anglia was one of the smallest sees. 
Northumbria and Mercia called for more radical changes. 
In Mercia the death of the king in 675 offered an occasion 
for intervention, but for the moment Theodore contented 
himself with removing Bishop Winfrid, for some un- 
specified "disobedience", very possibly a too frank e3q)res- 
sion of opposition to a division of his diocese. In Winfirid's 
place he put Sexulf , a man on whose co-operation he could 
count, should the new king prove refractory. In the same 
year Wini's death made it possible for Theodore to give 
to Essex as bishop Erconwald, a man of sanctified energy 
quite after the primate's own heart. In the next year 
Bishop Eleutherius died, but Wessex was then in a state 
of anarchy and there could be no thought of dividing this 
diocese. Heddi, the new bishop, was consecrated at 
London, and it was some years before he was able to 
establish himself definitely at Winchester. 

Meantime there had occurred an incident that shows 
very strikingly the new spirit Theodore had inspired in 
the Churches. Ethelred, the new king of Mercia, had 
made a fierce attack on Kent, "destroying churches and 
monasteries pitilessly, without fear of God". Putta did 
not wait to see the storm burst over Rochester, but took 
refuge with Sexulf, the bishop of the very country to 
which he owed his misfortune. Sexulf gave the fugitive 
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a church and a small grant of land, where he passed the 
rest of his life, becoming a little later the first Bishop 
of Hereford. The act gives expression to a new sense of 
brotherhood and solidarity among English Churchmen, 
a change marvellous when it is remembered that it was 
stiU but seven years since Theodore came to England. 

Putta was replaced at Rochester by a certain Cwichelm, 
who presently resigned. Gebmund was selected to suc- 
ceed him. Theodore's action here, however arbitrary, 
found unquestioning obedience, as indeed it did through- 
out all Southern England. Through these seven years 
he had been gathering strength and he now felt able to 
grapple with the situation in Northumbria, which, from 
his point of view, was the most serious of all. The 
see was the largest, the kingdom the strongest. Wilfrid 
was far the most ambitious and energetic of the native 
English bishops and his temper was as unbending as 
Theodore's own. He had enjoyed the favour of King 
Oswy and until but a little while before had possessed 
the confidence of that king's successor, Egfrid. Aided 
munificently by the new king and queen he had built 
and beautified churches in a way till then unparalleled in 
England. Nine monasteries, rich in land and well 
organized, were under his direct control. The Benedictine 
Rule was generally observed, Gregorian music taught and 
a school opened for the sons of the nobility. Wilfrid 
had even felt powerful enough to assist Queen Etheldred 
in thwarting the royal will, and after she had withdrawn 
to a cloister he had refused to sanction a second marriage 
of the king. Relations between the bishop and the court 
had thus come to be as strained as those between Wilfrid 
and the older clergy had always been, when Egfrid, wish- 
ing to press the conflict to an issue, invited Theodore to 
come to Northumbria. 

Theodore took inmiediate advantage of the king's 
vexation. Without consulting Wilfrid, he appointed 
three bishops for districts embracing considerable por- 
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tions of the kingdom, which recent conquests had much 
enlarged. When Wilfrid heard of this, for apparently 
he had not been at York when Theodore came there and 
had perhaps avoided a meeting, he immediately chal- 
lenged the authority^ of the newly appointed bishops, 
and, when they would not yield to him, he appealed for 
at least moral support to Rome, whither in 678 he set 
sail with ostentatious publicity. 

Neither King nor Archbishop seems to have been much 
exercised by Wilfrid's act. When, after many adventures 
by the way, he reached Rome, he found the Curia already 
occupied with English affairs. Abbess Hilda had repre- 
sentatives there, and Theodore also. The Curia was not 
disposed to discourage any resort to its counsels or its 
jurisdiction, but it was as little disposed to thwart 
Theodore in the work he was prosecuting with such ob- 
vious success. It gave Wilfrid an answer that might 
encourage him in his claim but did not hinder, indeed 
may even have helped to cause, his imprisonment and 
exile on his return to Northumbria. 

Wilfrid went first to Mercia then to Wessex and finally 
to Sussex, biding his time, till in 685 the fortunes of war 
smoothed the way back to Northumbria. Theodore, 
meanwhile, had consecrated two more bishops for North- 
umbria and had intervened in a quarrel between that 
realm and Mercia, with an authority that no bishop in 
England had till then ventured to assume. With a 
really marvellous versatility this Greek of seventy-five 
years had grasped a main principle of Teutonic law, 
radically different from the Roman and had turned it 
skilfully to his purpose. A wer-gdi appeased the wrath 
of Egfrid. 

Mercia was now promptly divided into five, possibly 
six, dioceses. Then the primate's attention was diverted 
from his work as political peacemaker and ecclesiastical 
organizer to an assertion before the Catholic world of 
the orthodoxy of England. A Roman fifynod in 679, 
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after undertaking to fix the number of English sees at 
twelve with bounds to be set by the archbishop, had 
advised that an English synod be held to report to the 
Pope's representative on the faith of that Church regard- 
ing the "two natural wills and energies" in Our Lord. 
Even the support of Ultima Thule was not to be neglected 
by the Pope in his great monotheistic controversy with 
the East. A council was duly convoked at Hatfield and 
''in all the Catholic faith was found inviolate'\ At the 
close of the council the bishops joined in a profession of 
faith notable for the inclusion of iiie JUioque clause which 
had long found acceptance in Spain and Africa, but is 
not in Pope Agatho's exposition put forth in 679. Thus 
the united English Church was able to make its voice 
heard in the development of doctrine, as the divided 
Churches had never done and could not do. 

Political changes in Northumbria now led Theodore to 
consider the practicability of Wilfrid's return. This, 
under suitable conditions, the Archbishop desired, for it 
would show deference to the Curia and to Wilfrid's new 
royal patron, Cedwalla of Wessex, already obviously 
the strongest ruler in England and completely dominant 
in Kent. Theodore wished especially to conciliate him 
for the royal favour would smooth the path for his own 
successor. It was Theodore's noble ambition to die 
leaving no breach unhealed in the English Church. The 
death of King Egfrid of Northimibria furnished the occa- 
sion. Theodore arranged with his successor Aldfrid, a 
friend of Wilfrid from old time, for the exile's recall and 
met Wilfrid at London, on his way northward, to discuss 
with him the terms on which he might be received in 
Northumbria. Wilfrid was allowed to administer tem- 
porarily the then vacant see of Hexham and afterward 
was given the much restricted see of York which he was 
still holding at Theodore's death, though he was to suffer 
a new expulsion a year later. Wilfrid continued to assert 
his claims, as occasion offered, in England and at Rome 
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and, through political intervention, obtained a very 
partial restoration at last. Theodore's action showed that 
no personal feeling had influenced him. He had been 
guided by what he felt essential for the well-being of the 
Church and was content to have placed beyond question 
that subdivision of the diocese which was necessary to 
its efficient administration. 

Theodore had built so wisely and so diligently that 
the last ten years of his life were passed in comparative 
calm in Kent, where his presence perhaps helped to defer 
the conquest by the West-Saxons that followed soon 
after his death. Kent became a tributary kingdom and 
never regained independence. It speaks much for the 
soundness of Theodore's work that this political subordi- 
nation of Kent in no way affected the ecclesiastical prec- 
edence of Canterbury. The Church had achieved a unity 
quite independent of the rise or fall of the secular powers. 
All through Southern England the monasteries were be- 
coming the centres of church life, aiding much in social 
development and the growth of towns, while in Kent, 
at least, the Church was fast becoming the only hope of 
order, the sole refuge for the oppressed. After an inter- 
val of well earned rest Theodore died in peaceful dignity 
at Canterbury, in 690, the vigour and the keenness of his 
mind, in spite of his eighty-nine years, undiminished to 
the last. 

Changes great and decisive in almost every sphere of 
English life had been wrought in the twenty-one years 
of his primacy, and in all that affected the unity of the 
Church and the moral uplift of the people he had been 
so far the leader that without him none of them would 
have been as they were, many of them might have waited 
long for realization or never have been realized at all. 
From the political conflicts of the time he had, as a rule, 
held himself strictly aloof, watching the growing power of 
Wessex and perhaps discovering already in Cedwalla's 
successor Ine the promise of Egbert and Alfred. That 
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Kent should be absorbed in the dominant kingdom would 
not mar the position he had made for Canterbury. 

It is indeed one of the ironies of history that Oswy 
should have realized from his resort to Vitalian all and 
more than all that he anticipated for the Church and yet 
nothing of the ulterior benefits that he had expected for 
his dynasty and his kingdom. Oswy almost touched 
that supremacy among English kings which none till 
then had approached, but the coveted prize eluded his 
grasp and to his successor it was truly a dissolving view. 
Theodore, whose mission had been invited as a bulwark 
of Northumbrian sovereignty, lived to see the northern 
kingdom in irremediable confusion and exhaustion. 
Mercia, the middle kingdom, second of the great powers 
of 660, had also passed the crest of its strength. It still 
exercised an ill-defined ascendancy in East Anglia and 
Essex, but Wessex, with the prestige of recent success, 
already controlling Sussex and about to absorb Kent, 
showed the shifting of political leadership to the south 
where the type of Churchmanship that Theodore repre- 
sented had always been most at home. 

But however these changes favoured the realization of 
that primacy for Canterbury that Augustine had been 
sent to claim two generations before, they would have 
avaOed little without the singular statesmanship, wisdom 
and vision of that monk who had been taken from a 
Roman cloister at sixty-six and changed the face of the 
English Church. Already on the verge of the proverbial 
three-score years and ten he had till then giyen no proof 
of latent powers to mould men and events with consistent 
purpose to a great end. He was, Bede tells us, 'Venerated 
for his character and his age**, but surely it was a great 
act of faith to commit to him the upbuilding and rejuvena- 
tion of the Church among a people of whose language and 
national traditions he was ignorant. It is hard to find 
a parallel in history to his achievement. Standing him- 
self beyond the rivalries of sections and parties, he lifted 
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his fellow-churchmen above them that by their example 
the English people might learn, as they did learn, a wider 
patriotism and gain a vision of a national unity. Here 
his work can hardly be overestimated. Without Theodore 
it is difficult to see how there could have been an Alfred. 

Theodore came to England at an age when most men 
are ready to lay aside old tasks and shrink from new 
burdens. He found the land in ecclesiastical anarchy. 
But two sees were worthily filled, a third was tainted 
with simony, the rest had no bishops at all. When he 
died sixteen bishops owned the prinuu^ of Canterbury. 
He came, indeed, at an opportune moment. Even his 
great and unsuspected gifts would not have sufficed for 
the task before the barrier between North and South 
had been broken by the conversion of the political 
leaders of Merda, and before ritual agreement had been 
assured by the development of a new state of mind among 
the guides of opinion in church and state that found ex- 
pression at the Synod of Whitby. His iron will needed 
the assurance of secular support but he knew how to 
secure this without the sacrifice of any ecclesiastical 
principle. He found in England an exceptional group of 
churchmen. Chad was, indeed, a survivor of an older 
system but in Cuthbert, as abbot and bishop, in Abbess 
Hilda, in Biscop and in Wilfrid he foimd talented and in 
the main sympathetic helpers. Yet it is much that he 
knew how to use all these leaders of differing and some- 
times discordant tendencies and suffered none of them 
tx> deflect him from his reconciling, constructive mission. 
No Englishman before the Norman Conquest did any 
work for the English Church comparable in import to 
that of this Greek monk. 

The dioceses, once shifting with the fortimes of war, 
were now, except in Wessex, of fixed bounds and manage- 
able size. They found their limits in the ancient tribal 
distinctions of the settlers rather than in those "natural 
boundaries'' that often prove the most artificial of all. 
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So the Church was adapted to the Teutonic spirit in which 
the tie of blood had always been notably strong. With 
Theodore's instinct for orderly administration we are not 
surprised to find that he, first in England, so far as we 
know, ordained priests and deacons for specific service 
aiid so created new ties to bind the people to the Church. 
Those have been on the right track, though they may 
have gone too far on it, who have attributed to Theodore, 
as does the Monk of Ehnham, the introduction of a fully 
developed parochial system, but at least he had made 
this so obviously the next step that it soon became 
general not only in England but in English foreign mis- 
sions. Willibrord, for instance, had introduced the 
system in Frisia before the end of the century. The 
step was a very important one, for it fiirst ofiPered the 
I>ossibility of what in these days, when men think in 
militant metaphor, we may call the mobilization of re- 
ligious opinion. To co-ordinate the discipline in these 
segregated cures and to maintain solidarity in the moral 
life of the people Theodore also compiled for his clergy 
a penitential manual which was a model for imitation, 
not in England alone, but on the continent for many 
generations, nor amid all his far-ofip purposes did he ever 
lose sight of the conviction with which he had begun, 
that in an educated ministry lay the best hope of the 
realization of his aims. That hope was soon to be richly 
justified in Boniface who, because of the education he was 
able to get in a West-Saxon cloister school from a former 
adviser of the king, became fit to cope with problems in 
' Germany very similar to those that had been solved by 
Theodore while Boniface was still a schoolboy in England. 

The aims of Theodore were all constructive. They all 
were guided by an ideal of co-ordinated effort and unity 
in faith and in order. If he pulled down, it was that he 
might immediately set up on better assured foundations. 
He stayed the feuds of princes by his presence and made 
the voice of his Church heard in the councils of the 
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Catholic world. Even where he had seemed most arbi- 
trary none but Wilfrid had protested, for all saw his 
earnest purpose and foresaw the good result. He proved 
equal to the largest tasks imposed on him, yet he thought 
it not beneath his dignity to teach in his school the 
rudiments of science, language and mental discipline to 
those in whom he saw promise of future good to the 
church to whose service, a stranger from a strange land, 
- he had given himself wholeheartedly. No other of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church reaches his stature; indeed it is 
given to few in any land or any sphere to build so wisely 
on foundation so sure that their work shall endure and 
invite to ever greater upbuilding, even after twelve 
hundred years. 
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The Movement Towards Church 

Unity 

By David S. Schaff, D.D., 
Professor of Ecdesiastical History and History of Doctrine, 
Western Theological Seminary^ Pittsburgh. 

If by Unity is meant agreement in all matters pertain- 
ing to religious authority and administration, then the 
Apostolic Church did not have it. If, however, by 
Church Unity is meant devotion to Christ as the Son of 
God and the Redeemer of the world and a life conformed 
to his precepts and example, then the Apostolic Church 
had it. The diflPerences between Paul and Peter were 
sharp and sharply discussed. At Corinth there were 
different parties. Baur, in his famous treatment of these 
Corinthian parties published in 1831, may have gone too 
far in emphasizing the differences between them. But 
the differences were serious; otherwise Paul would not 
have taken pains to make note of them. The council of 
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Jerusalem in 51 recognized differences, and seems also to 
have recognized a division of the world into two parishes, 
Gentile and Judaic, the Gospel of the uncircumdsion 
being committed to Paul and the Gospel of the circiun- 
cision to Peter. It was certainly more than a passing 
remark of the Apostle when he wrote: "There are diver- 
sities of ministrations but the same Lord: and there are 
diversities of workings but the same God who worketh all 
things in all." On the pages of the New Testament, one 
centre of Church Unity seems to be revealed and only one, 
Jesus Christ as the Son of God and the Saviour of the 
world. 

Leaving the New Testament, we find very early in the 
history of the post-apostolic Church the position taken 
that the bishop is the centre of unity. This was 
the position taken by Ignatius. For him, however, the 
bishop was the representative of Christ and not the 
representative of the Apostles, and it would seem to be 
evident from his pages and the condition of the churches 
in that age, that Ignatius' episcopate was congregational, 
a presidency within the boimds of one congregation, as 
Justin Martyr a generation later seems to have had in 
mind when he called the chief officer in the church the 
"president". However this may be, Cyprian, who died 
in 258, gave the episcopal theory its final form and strong- 
est statement. According to him, the episcopate is in 
the succession of the Apostles and to it are committed the 
deposit of faith and the office of teaching. His idea suc- 
cinctly expressed in the words ecclesia est in episcopo 
emphasized the unitive position of the bishop and also 
that the bishop is essential to the church — ^no bishop, no 
church. 

Along with this idea of the episcopate as the centre of 
unity was developed the idea that the acceptance of a 
formulated statement of doctrine is a condition of church 
communion. Such doctrinal symbols became a bond of 
unity and fellowship. The Athanasian creed, so called, 
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went so far as to make the acceptance of its own highly 
polished trinitarian statements essential to salvation. 
''This is the catholic faith", are its concluding words, 
"which if a man believe not truly and firmly he cannot 
be saved." Diflferent schools of opinion there were in the 
Church until majorities constructed the Nicene creed 
and the Constantinopolitan statement and other articles. 
Dissenters were proscribed as heretics and to heretics 
the victorious party, including Athanasius, attached the 
most opprobrious names. Other questions than our 
Lord's deity and the union of the two natures in his 
single person divided the Church, such as the validity 
of heretical baptism and the restoration of the lapsed 
to church membership. Rome and North Africa took 
different positions on these questions. The Donatists 
were exceptionally rigorous in their definition of the 
Church, but in the interest of "the one holy Catholic 
Church", they, too, were branded as heretics. 

From the time of Leo I (450), a third centre of Church 
Unity was definitely developed in the West. From his 
day on, with Gr^ory I as a notable exception, the Roman 
pontiff has proclaimed himself the supreme ruler of the 
Church universal on earth, being the successor of Peter 
and the vicar of Christ. For centuries this view ruled 
in Western Christendom, and Thomas Aquinas, who 
fiirst introduced the discussion of the papacy into the 
theological system, gave it formal statement from the 
side of the tiieologian. This supreme and unitive posi- 
tion of the papacy, reaffirmed with tremendous emphasis 
by the Vatican coimcil, was thus stated by Leo XHT in an 
encyclical of June 29, 1896: 

''As he willed his kingdom should be visible, Christ was obUged to 
designate a vicegerent on earth in the person of St. Peter. He also 
determined that the authority given hun for the salvation of man- 
kind in perpetuity should be inherited by St. Peter's successors. . . . 
The power of St. Peter is supreme and absolutely independent so 
that, having no other power on earth as its superior, it embraces the 
whole church and aU things committed to the church." 
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Thus we have three centres of Church Unity, — Christ 
alone, the bishop, and the Roman pontifip. 

In the ninth century came the great rupture "in the 
holy catholic apostolic Church", dividing Christendom 
into the Greek and Latin communions. The bitterness 
shown in that day has sufipered no abatement with the 
passage of the centuries. Of this I had an illustration in 
an interview granted me by the Greek Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, Nicholas. During the interview the prelate 
was calm and exceedingly agreeable in manner, until I 
turned the conversation to the Bishop of Rome and the 
relations of Greek and Latin Christendom, when his 
whole maimer and bearing changed. Patriarch of the 
West the Oriental Churches are willing to grant that he 
is, but nothing further. The two official eflForts made in 
these ten later centuries to heal the rupture and to imite 
the two communions, Greek and Latin, at the oecumenical 
councils of Lyons, 1274, and Ferrara, 1489, proved futile. 
For six centuries the eflFort has not been repeated. 

Then came the Protestant Reformation, making a 
cleavage as wide in the Western Church as the cleavage 
made in the days of Photius and Pope Nicholas I. And 
it remains unhealed after 400 years. Three attempts in as 
many colloquies were made during Luther's life to reconcile 
Protestant and Roman Catholic. Perhaps from reasons 
of state, Charles V was more concerned to bring about a 
reconciliation and reunion than any one else. He called 
the colloquies. Calvin, Melanchthon, Brenz, Bucer took 
part. Luther stood aloof, holding them to be a waste 
of time and money — doss man Zeit verlieten^ Gdd verzehren 
und zu Hans alles versaumen vmrde. It was a drastic 
view of the case but justified by the issue. The agreement 
of Regensburg satisfied neither Pope nor Protestant 
The emperor clung to the idea of reunifying the Western 
Church, hanging his hopes on the coimcil of Trent, the 
council which served only to distinguish more clearly 
between Protestantism and Catholicism. Bossuet and 
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Leibnitz pondered over schemes for their reunion, but the 
Tridentine coimcil was an insuperable barrier to union. 
Bossuet would have allowed explanations but no retrac- 
tions. The line of separation has been made broader 
by the doctrinal annoimcements during the pontificate 
of Pius IX. 

As for Protestantism, one of the chief charges brought 
against it is that its principles lead easily to division and 
sectarianism. In magnifying the independence of the 
individual, it has endangered external authority and the 
unity of the body. Historically the charge admits 
of proof. All over Europe, Lutheran fought against 
Calvinist. Perhaps no more determinedly than Domin- 
icanism against Jesuitism. Nevertheless they contended, 
and one of the three or four great mistakes of Luther's 
career was that he refused Ulrich Zwingli's hand at 
Marburg, in 1529. In Holland, the Spanish Inquisition 
was worn out by the steadfastness of the Dutch people 
and the opposition of France to Spain, but Arminianism 
and Calvinism marched agaiiist each other with doctrinal 
flags unfurled and carnal weapons unsheathed. In Eng- 
land, Puritan clashed with Anglican and if Anglicanism, 
by its Uniformity statutes made the Puritan an alien 
in his native land, Puritanism, getting into power, 
oppressed back by punishing with imprisonment the use 
of the Book of Common Prayer. It was, however, imder 
the Puritan regime in 1653, that Parliament, voting in- 
dulgence to all professing the fundamentals, appointed 
a conmiittee to draw up a list of them. It was an hon- 
ourable and broad-minded idea. In later times, George 
Fox and John Wesley, to preach the Gospel in England 
and America as they imderstood it, broke away from the 
national ecclesiastical connection; their followers, how- 
ever, were among the first to legislate against slavery and 
the liquor traffic. It is one of the painful memories that 
the two brothers John and Charles Wesley, so closely 
united in brotherly afiPection and labours, should be 
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separated in their places of burial, the one in consecrated 
ground, the other in unconsecrated, though joined, it is 
true, in the monument at Westminster. 

In France, the Huguenots had scarcely emerged from 
the hard oppression following the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes when they broke up into divisions and strife. 
In Scotland, the Chmx^ was split again and again over 
the general question of patronage, down to the last great 
rupture in 1843. Protestant history is marked by many 
battlefields but by much heroism, by many divisions but 
also by philanthropic and missionary endeavours and 
strivings after full liberty of conscience. 

This divisive movement had pretty well spent its 
force before the nineteenth century opened. Before that 
date a centralizing and unitive force had begun to manifest 
itself in the foreign missionary movement, the anti- 
slavery and other humanitarian movements and a little 
later, in the Bible Societies, — all having for their purpose 
the spread of Christ's truth and grace. These were the 
first visible manifestations of co-operation among English 
churchmen of different organizations. There had not 
been wanting, however, voices which were raised in favour 
of Chmxjh Unity in England. In the early part of the 
eighteenth century, and after the issue of the papal bull 
condemning Gallicanism and Jansenism, Archbishop 
Wake was in correspondence with Du Pin and other 
scholars of the Galilean Church with an eye to a possible 
union of the Anglican and Gallican Churches. And it was 
in this atmosphere that the learned Benedictine, Dr. 
Coiu^yer, wrote his work showing the validity of Anglican 
orders. Richard Baxter had proposed terms of Church 
Reunion, and John Durie had laboured in England and 
in Germany to bring it about. But nothing in the way 
of co-operation followed. The heavy controversial artil- 
lery of Cardinal Bellarmine called forth replies from the 
well equipped breastworks in England, and for another 
half century the polemical spirit ruled. 
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By the middle of the nineteenth century, the unitive 
force which had begun to show itself in practical and 
missionary movements, a half century before, foimd ex- 
pression in a grouping whose distinctive purpose was to 
promote Christian fellowship and recognition among the 
different Protestant denominations, — ^the Evangelical 
Alliance, founded in 1846. Its nine articles included all 
Protestants, except the Friends and Unitarians, and 
Protestants of all lands and languages. Its motto, 
unum corpus sumus in Christo — ^we are one body in Christ 
— magnified unity and pointed out the centre of it. The 
Conference, which met in New York City 1873, was per- 
haps the most influential religious gathering held in 
this country during the last century. Its members, 
including the Dean of Canterbury, Dr. Payne Smith and 
Dr. Cummins, Assistant-Bishop of Kentucky, sat down 
together at the Lord's table. ^ 

The spirit fostered by the Evangelical Alliance found 
further expression in federations of historic Protestant 
groups, — ^the Lambeth Conference of Episcopal Churches, 
1867, the Alliance of the Reformed Churches, sometimes 
called the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance, 1876, the Oecumen- 
ical of Methodists, 1881, the International Council of 
the Congregational Churches, 1891, the Baptist World 
Conference, 1905; all consultative and marking a step 
in advance of the Alliance. 

Then came with an emphasis upon co-operation in 
Christian work and the defence of the Gospel, the Na- 
tional Council of Evangelical Free Churches of England 

^Tlie dean was much criticized at the time and, soon after the com- 
munion, which was held in the Madison Square Presbyterian Church, 
then under the pastoral care of Dr. William Adams, Bishop Cum- 
mins withdrew from the Protestant Episcopal Church and beotme the 
foimder of the Reformed Episcopal Church. The papers read at 
this Conference of 1873 on Church Unity and Church Union by such 
men as Prof. Charles Hodge of Princeton, Dean Smith of Canterbury, 
Bishop Bedell of Ohio, Dr. Muhlenberg, President Potter of Union 
College, and others, are well worthy of reperusal. See Proceedings 
ofiheEkangelicdAlttance,1873;pp. 189-199 (Harper & Bros., 1874). 
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and Wales, which prepared the Free Church Catechism, 
1898, and the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, 1905, with thirty Christian bodies associated 
in it. 

A further step, the organic union of different denomina- 
tions, was taken within the boimds of American Presby- 
terianism in the coalescence of the Old and New School 
branches in 1870, and the union of the Presbyterian 
Church North and the Cumberland Presbyterians, in 
1906, the union of the five Methodist Chmx^hes in Canada, 
1874, and four Presbyterian, in 1875, and the union of the 
Free and United Scotch Presbyterian Churches in 1901. 
Other unions are impending here and in England, but 
the proposed imion of the Methodist, Congregational 
and Presbyterian bodies in Canada seems to be postpone4 
on account of the large number of Presbyterians voting 
against it — 146,242 as against 193,156 in favour of organic 
union. 

In speaking of the movement towards Church Unity 
among English-speaking Protestants, we must not for- 
get the movement in Prussia which resulted in the union 
of the Lutheran and Reformed elements in the Evangelical 
Church, to which the King of Prussia belongs. Nor may 
we forget the notable encouragement given to the cause 
of Church Unity by the co-operation of Protestant bodies 
on the mission fields and the union of such bodies as the 
Reformed and Presbyterian bodies in Brazil, Corea, Japan 
and India. 

This survey has brought us to the Chiux^h Unity move- 
ment inaugurated by the Protestant Episcopal Church 
which, according to Dr. Briggs, is the "'fullest and strong- 
est expression in recent times of the aspirations for the 
reunion of Christendom".* The first chapter in the his- 
tory of this movement dates from 1886, the second from 
1910. The first opened with the Declaration of the 
bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church, meeting in 

' Church Unity, p. 73. 
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Chicago, 1886. After pronouncing the restoration of the 

unity of the Church to be an end most desirable, this 

announcement declared that the Episcopal Church 

"does not seek to absorb other communions but, rather co- 
operating with them on the basis of a common faith and order, to 
discoimtenance schism, to heal the wounds of the body of Christ 
and to promote charity which is the chief of the Christian graces and 
the visu)le manifestation of Christ in the world." 

It further declared that imity can only be secured by 
returning to the principles in force in the first ages of the 
Church's history and defined as the four essential elements 
of such unity the sacred deposit of truth handed down 
in the Scriptures, the two sacraments as instituted by 
Christ, the Nicene Creed as a sufficient statement of the 
Christian faith, and the historic episcopate locally adapted 
in the methods of its administration. The bishops followed 
up this Declaration with the appointment of a committee 
of fifteen to communicate "'with the organized Christian 
bodies seeking restoration of the organic unity of the 
Church". 

The four articles, since known as the Quadrilateral, 
were adopted by the Lambeth Conference in 1888, with 
some modifications, the chief of which was the addition 
of the Apostles Creed in article three. The non-episcopal 
body with which negotiations were carried on longest and, 
as it would seem, with most interest on both sides was 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. 
The Assembly of this body, in replying to the conununica- 
tion of the Episcopal committee, expressed its cordial 
sympathy with the growing desire of the evangelical 
Christian Churches for practical unity and co-operation, 
and announced itself as looking forward ^'if not to a formal 
oneness of organization at least to hearty fellowship and 
mmisterial reciprocity". Such '^mutual recognition and 
reciprocity" it pronounced the first and essential step 
toward practical Church Unity. So far as the four 
articles went, the Assembly accepted the first three but 
in r^ard to the fourth declared that it accepted the his- 
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toric episcopate in the sense of the presbyter-bishop "in 
practice till this day'*. It, at the same time, stated that 
the Assembly was not disposed to constrain others to 
adopt its interpretation of the New Testament in that 
particular matter. The communications which were open- 
ed in 1887 were brought to a close in 1896. Bishop A. 
Cleveland Coxe, then chairman of the Episcopal com- 
mittee, not accepting the Assembly's deliverance as a 
clear and final statement of its position, sought to bring 
it to some further formulation, calling attention '^to the 
primitive faith and order of the Church as exhibited in an 
age when there was no visible division". The Assembly, 
however, felt that its statement was sufficiently dear, 
and, in 1896, discontinued the correspondence, announc- 
ing "that it could not negotiate on the subject of church 
unity with another Christian body except on terms of 
parity". 

The second chapter in the Church Unity movement 
opened in 1910 with a second Declaration by the House 
of Bishops of the Episcopal Church, meeting in Cincmnati. 
This Declaration affirmed that there 

""is today among all Christian people a growing desire for the 
fulfilment of our Lord's prayer that all his disciples may be one, that 
the world may believe that God sent him". 

To give formal expression to this feeling, it appointed a 
Joint Commission on Faith and Order, assigning to it the 
duty of 

'"bringing about a Conference for the consideration of questions 
touching Faith and Order and that all Christian conmiunions through- 
out the world which confess our Lord Jesus Christ as Grod and Saviour 
be asked to unite with us in arranging for and conducting such a 
Conference". 

It is to be noted that the proposal stops with the as- 
sembling of a general Conference which shall discuss 
questions of Faith and Order. In arranging for this 
Conference all Christian communions accepting the in- 
vitation shall have equal part. It is also to be noted that 
the definition of Faith and Order is not attempted. Sup- 
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posing that by Faith are meant questions of doctrinal 
import, it is uncertain whether or not by Order are in- 
cluded all those things which pertain to church worship, 
church government and more particularly to clerical 
orders. 

It is well at this point to bear in mind that the Council 
of the Congregational Churches, on October 18, 1910, 
anticipated by one day the House of Bishops in passing a 
resolution expressing its deep interest in Church Unity, 
quoting the words of the Lambeth Conference that the 
"Council desires not compromise but comprehension, not 
uniformity but unity'' and at the same time recalling 
the fact that "their forefathers were not willingly Sepa- 
ratists". The last statement is of prime historic signif- 
icance in bearing witness to the feelings with which the 
earliest Puritans laid the foundation of their church life 
at Salem and also to that historic reUgious struggle which, 
beginning formally with the Act of Uniformity in 1559, 
resulted in the development and growth of the Non- 
conformist bodies of England. 

At the same time, and also independently, the Church 
of the Disciples, in convention at Topeka, passed a resolu- 
tion of similar import. The Northern Presbyterian 
Church, not a whit behind, appointed a permanent Com- 
mittee on Church Co-operation and Union, a committee 
whose duty it is to further the cause and act with any 
committees of a similar intent appointed by other eccles- 
iastical bodies. 

The Joint Commission on Faith and Order appointed 
by the Episcopal Church, with Bishop Anderson of Chi- 
cago as chairman and Dr. W. T. Manning of Trinity 
Church, New York, as secretary, has been constantly 
at work, and in its invitations has not only included other 
Protestant communions but also the Greek and Latin 
Churches. Two delegations have visited Great Britain 
mid Ireland. The one, representing the Episcopal Church, 
consisting of Dr. Manning and three bishops, met in 
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1911 representatives of the Anglican Church and the 
Episcopal Churches of Scotland and Ireland. It also had 
interviews with Archbishop Platon of the Russian Church 
and Cardinal Gibbons. The second delegation, repre- 
senting the united Commission and consisting of Drs. 
W. H. Roberts, Newman Smyth and Peter Ainslie, met 
in 1914 with thirty-one groups belonging to the non- 
episcopal bodies of Great Britain and Ireland. Thus far 
fifty-eight Christian communions and associations have 
united in joining the movement. The Anglican Church 
has taken the attitude of a watchful and interested spec- 
tator, ready to participate, as it has officially declared, 
when the opportune time comes. 

The zeal of the Joint Conunission has also been shown 
in the issue of twenty-seven leaflets each of from eight 
to fifty pages in length. On the face page of these leaflets 
are printed in Greek, Latin and English our Lord's words 
(John 17: 21) **That they may all be one; even as thou 
Father art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one 
in us: that the world may beUeve that thou hast sent me", 
the passage on which Cardinal Sadolet laid much stress 
in his letter to the Genevans, appealing to them to re- 
turn to the bosom of the Roman communion — a letter 
which called forth Calvin's brilliant reply six months 
later, 1539. 

The different participating communions have appointed 
conunissions and the totality of the conunissions con- 
stitute the Commission on Faith and Order. At the first 
conference, held May 8, 1913, in New York, seventeen 
communions were represented. The next step forward 
was the conference, meeting January 4-6 of this year in 
Garden City, and participated in by eighty delegates. 

At the Garden City conference it became clear that, 
for the present at least, the Protestant bodies only are 
to take part in the Church Unity movement. The presen- 
tation of the subject to Archbishop Platon has gone no 
further in the Eastern Church. As for the Latin Church, 
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a letter from Benedict XV settled its position. After a 
courteous assurance that he would look with interest 
upon the progress of the movement and oflfer his prayers 
in behalf of its object, Benedict pointed out that Church 
Unity inheres in the papacy. The letter runs: "With 
the voice of Christ himself sounding before and bidding 
him, the pontiff knows that he himself, as the one to 
whom all men have been given over to be fed, is the source 
and cause of the unity of the church." And this unity 
of faith and feUowship, as the letter continues, is built 
upon St. Peter. The pope could not have said less with- 
out breaking with the historic utterances of his predeces- 
sors and with the Vatican decree of 1870 which, reaflSrm- 
ing an old opinion "pronounced the pope the Head of the 
whole church, the father and teacher of all Christians 
whom all pastors and the faithful alike are to obey". 
Indeed, it would seem that at best soUcitation of fraternal 
intercourse on the part of the AngUcan and Episcopal 
Churches with the Roman Catholic conmiunion can 
amoimt to nothing more than a testimony to their good 
purpose and kindly feelings. The encyclical of Leo XHI, 
1896, pronouncing AngUcan orders invalid, seems to have 
shut the door from the side of the Catholic Church; and 
to non-Episcopalians this encycUcal would seem to mean 
that in the eyes of good CathoUcs, AngUcans and Episco- 
palians no more belong to the Holy CathoUc Church than 
do Baptists and Methodists and Presbyterians. Conse- 
quently, the movement towards Church Unity, for the 
present at least, is limited to the branches of Protestant 
Christendom. 

The Garden City conference adopted three acts. It 
made provision for a council to serve as an executive 
committee, to consist of one delegate from each of the 
participating Christian bodies and an additional repre- 
sentative for each 500,000 conmiunicants. It made 
provision for a committee of experts, or theologians, to 
prosecute researches and prepare data shewing the agree- 
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ments and disagreements of the ecclesiastical bodies 
represented and to ^Meduce the points that appear to 
be held substantially in common and those which appear 
to be r^arded as gromids for separate organization". 
More particularly, it determined the subjects to be taken 
up by these experts, namely the Church, its nature and 
functions; grace and the sacraments; the ministry, its 
nature and functions. It also provided that each com- 
mission shall think and act ""in terms of the whole". 

Thus preparation is fairly under way for the World 
Conference on Faith and Order proposed by the House 
of Bishops in 1910. No date "is as yet set for the con- 
ference. Dr. Manning and others, agreeing with him, 
are of the mind that the object will be best served by 
moving slowly to the end that time may be given for 
much prayer and for the subject of Church Unity itself 
to be presented seriously to a wider constituenqy and also 
that the Holy Spirit may be left free to guide the move- 
ment as he wiU. 

Explain it as we may, there seems to be unmistakable 
evidence that within the pale of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church there exists a very serious and pressing impulse 
in the direction of Church Unity. This is evident not 
only from the twofold action of the House of Bishops but 
from the statements of individual Episcopalians, clergy- 
men and laymen. And apparently it exists there in a 
form and with a devotional pressure as it does not exist 
in any of the non-Episcopalian Churches. But Church 
Unity is a consummation of such possible practical im- 
portance that no serious effort is to be treated lightly 
which seems to make in that direction. I have been told 
by persons belonging to the Presbyterian and Reformed 
bodies who attended the Conference at Garden City 
that it was a meeting of the rarest spiritual power and 
almost unequalled in their experience. A layman of 
long and varied observation added the testimony that he 
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had never before been in a meeting of equal spiritual feel- 
ing. Such testimony is in itself worthy of note and re- 
flection. And it would seem that the subject of Church 
Unity in the Protestant Churches of the English-speaking 
world is now engaging the thought of a larger relative 
constituency than ever before since the days of the Re- 
formers. The combinations in the conunercial world, 
the unifications proposed by the science of sociology, the 
co-operative missionary movements, the theory of the 
conservation of force — ^whatever the exact scientific mean- 
ing of that expression may be — all these are moving 
Christian people to consider how they may unite their 
energies for the most ^cient work. 

Whatever be its ultimate tangible result, the Church 
Unity movement may be expected to accomplish great 
good. No gathering of Christian people can fail to have 
wholesome results when they come together with the pure 
piurpose of enquiring the Lord's will and honouring his 
commands. The things in which the Protestant com- 
munions agree are of vastly greater import than the 
things which have been regarded as justifying separate 
organizations. The spirit of a generous competition, 
each provoking the other to good works, is not without 
its value, but single devotion to the Head of the Church 
is a matter of prime concern for the triumph of Christian 
truth and righteousness in the earth and to develop a 
people prepared for the Lord's coming. It is possible 
that a general council meeting at regular intervals may be 
developed, whose purpose it shall be to overlook the work 
of all the Protestant Churches as the conferences, con- 
ventions and assemblies of the distinct denominations 
now do. At any rate, the way should be made clear for 
the conservation of the Church's resources so that there 
shall be as little waste as possible of ministerial and 
financial strength. This will come through a combina- 
tion of forces in city and village, in theological institu- 
tions and benevolent agencies, in parochial activities at 
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home and missionary operations abroad. A combina- 
tion of agencies, of congregations where one can do better 
the work than the several now attempting it, of theological 
seminaries as at Montreal, of missionary boards, will be 
weU worth the while. But it is quite possible that the 
result will be the emergence of a conviction that among 
Protestant Trinitarians there are at most four dans; the 
Episcopalians, focussing Church Unity in the episcopate, 
the Baptists, the Lutherans, (that party amongst them 
which holds to Luther's views without modification), and 
the Reformed, including the Methodist bodies; or, if 
you choose, a fifth clan, the Friends, who dispense with 
the outward administration of the sacraments. Within 
the limits of these groupings a strong movement may set 
in toward organic union. 

Moreover, the Church Unity movement may be expect- 
ed to call forth a patient and prayerful restudy of the 
New Testament in the light of present world problems and 
conditions. As a visitor to a great city sees with delight 
on one visit things to which on a previous visit he gave 
only a cursory glance, so it is with the Christian con- 
sciousness as it draws from the Scriptures at different 
periods. None of the Fathers, not even Chrysostom and 
Augustine, found in the Christian scheme a dear sugges- 
tion of the abolition of himian slavery this side of the 
millennium. It was different thirteen hundred years later, 
when John Wesley called for the removal of what he chose 
to caU the "execrable abomination"; the Quakers for- 
bade their people holding slaves and Wilberforce pressed 
his motions for the abolition of the institution of slavery 
in the British colonies. If it be granted that the Re- 
formers, in the light of the conditions prevalent in their 
time, did right in withdrawing from the obedience of the 
Roman pontiff, it may also be granted as possible that 
God in our age may make some great truth bearing upon 
the advancement of Christ's Kingdom through a move- 
ment of Church Unity to emerge from the Scriptures. 
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The words of Reverend John Robinson delivered to the 
Pilgrim emigrants have in them a progressive ring. 

The study which the Church Unity movement calls for 
will make necessary a re-examination of fundamental 
positions which at one time or another have led Protes- 
tants to separate into distinct groups. It is not at all 
unlikely that the non-episcopal bodies will bear new 
witness to the unsacramental and unsacerdotal character 
of the Church and the ministry as set forth in the pages 
of the New Testament. They will find a priesthood but 
a priesthood of believers, not a priesthood mediating 
between Christ and the soul. They will investigate again 
to determine whether the ministry of the New Testament 
is not a charismatic ministry and ordination at the hands 
of man chiefly a matter of expediency or orderliness. 
They will search again for the credentials of St. Paul as 
he sets them forth in the Epistle to the Galatians. And 
they will ask why, if bishops are the successors of the 
presbyter-bishops of the Apostolic age, they are a dif- 
ferent order from the presbyters, or, if it be aUeged they 
are the successors of the Apostles, why they lost the name 
apostle and do not possess the qualification which Peter 
in the first chapter of the Acts laid down for a successor 
of Judas and why no mandate was given to the Apostles 
to appoint successors. 

Tlie test is coming when the three great questions 
proposed for discussion in the World Conference are 
seriously taken in hand. The ministry has been spoken 
of. The definition of the Church is perhaps even a more 
fundamental thing. Attention is being given to the study 
of Ecclesiology as never before in the history of the 
Church. There is a good deal said of the Church and of 
churches in the New Testament. To many the prime 
thought connected with the Church is that it is a body 
of persons who believe in Jesus Christ as God and Saviour; 
to others, that it is a closely guarded institution. The 
present official Catholic definition excludes all who do not 
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show obedience ^^to lawful pastors, especially the pope, 
the bishop of Rome, who is the vicar of Christ on earth and 
thje visible head of the Church''. That is the definition 
of the Catechism of Christian Doctrine prepared and en- 
joined by the Third Plenary Council of the United States. 
With essential modification, it has very ancient authority 
among Church teachers. But in its full form or its mod- 
ified form, it will be asked again, does the page of the 
New Testament warrant it as an infallible defijiition? 
Wyclif did not think so, and John Huss, following him, 
went to the stake just five hundred years ago for defining 
the Church as the society of the elect.' It was the ques- 
tion in regard to which John Wessel said: 

'The church cannot err. But what is the church? It is the com- 
munion of the saints to which all true belieyers belong who are bound 
by one faith, one hope and one love." 

The Dutch churchman did not get that idea from the 
authorities of his day. He must have gotten it from the 
New Testament. Otherwise it was an impulse of heret- 
ical depravity. But the Augsburg Confession and the 
Thirty-Nine Articles took his view and reaflSrmed it in 
definitions which are as much like Wessel's as definition 
could be without using the same language. 

It were to be wished that on the front pages of the leaf- 
lets above referred to, there might be printed side by side 
with John 17: 21 the words of Matthew 18: «0: "Where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, there am 
I in the midst of them.'' The question will emerge at the 
very outset whether membership in the Church does not 
depend upon union with Christ even as the branches are 
united in the vine. In other words, is a person a member 
of the Church because he believes in Christ, or is he united 
to Christ and saved because he is a member of the 
Church? To put it in another way, was Noah in the 
ark because he was called, or was he called because he 

'See his famous treatise. The Churchy trans, with notes (Scribners, 
1915). 
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was in the ark? Our Lord's parable of the marriage supper 
indicates the answer. And the whole function of the 
Church will have to be restudied from the page of the. 
New Testament. Is hers the function of a "mother" 
"conceiving and bringing forth", as Augustine declared 
centuries ago and Cyprian before him? Cyprian said 
"no man can have God for his Father who has not before 
had the church for his mother" (Letter 73 : 7). If mother- 
hood is to be ascribed to the Church, then what becomes 
of all those passages in the New Testament which speak 
of Christians being begotten or bom of the Spirit or of 
God or of the truth? How can the term "mother" be 
applied to the Church except in a strictly metaphorical 
way as Wyclif declared? 

The root imdemeath what I have been saying about 
the ministry and the Church is whether or not supreme 
authority Ues in the page of the New Testament. The 
distinction between New Testament Christianity and 
historical Christianity, as developed after the death of 
John the Apostle, is bound to be emphasized. Since 
the Reformation, a clear distinction has been made be- 
tween a mandate of the New Testament and a teaching 
or dogma current within the Church. The one is man- 
datory, the other is at best a matter of expediency in the 
Christian commonwealth, a thing not of the being but of 
the best being of the Church. But as the Thirty-Nine 
Articles, to refer to them once more, clearly state, all 
teachings and rites are to be tested by the Word of 
God and no Church has ever existed which might not err. 
Any other principle than this might lead on easily to the 
position taken by Pius IX in his declaration of himself 
as infallible, the dogma "being divinely revealed", and 
that, in spite of the assurance of possibly the chief expert 
in Church history then Uving, DSUinger, that it was never 
generally held in Christendom. 

Another dass of facts will also necessarily be brought 
out by the studies which the Church Unity movement 
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calls for. The annals of the Protestant Reformation 
will have to be examined again as also the history of the 
British and American Churches. It will then appear 
whether the Fathers of the Anglican Church held that the 
sacraments are "the chief channels of grace" and whether 
they rejected as clergymen presbyters non-episcopally 
ordained. The positions of Hooker, Field and Mason will 
be re-examined as to the virtue of orders and their nimiber. 
It will be asked whether the earthly head of the Church 
in England and parliament did right, in 1749, when they 
recognized the Moravians as "an ancient Protestant 
Episcopal Church", and whether Bishop Potter of Penn- 
sylvania was justified in re-ordaining a Moravian minister 
that he might have "more ample ordination". It should 
appear how far the provision of the Ordinal is prohibitive 
of recognizing as a true minister "any minister of any 
Protestant conununion, however great his attainments 
or holy his life, or admitting him to the Ministry of the 
Episcopal Church and allowing him to celebrate the Holy 
Communion without ordination to the Priesthood at the 
hands of a Bishop", as Dr. Manning declares it does 
absolutely prohibit. If this be true and episcopal ordina- 
tion be alone valid, then names must be erased from the 
list of the Christian ministry such as our own Jonathan 
Edwards and Richard S. Storrs and Bishop Simpson, 
Adoniram Judson of Burmah and Henry H. Jessup of 
Syria. At the same time. Dr. Manning affirms * that "a 
priest of the Roman Catholic Church, of the Holy Ortho- 
dox Eastern Church or any other Catholic Conununion 
coming into the fold" of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
needs not to be ordained. Certainly, no harm can come 
from such studies seeking in the first place the teaching 
of the New Testament, and in the second, the dogmatic 
teachings and practices prevalent in the Church since the 
death of the last of the Apostles. On the contrary, only 

^'The Protestant Episcopal Church and Christian Unity", in 
CoNBTRUcnvB QuARTEBLT, December, 1915. 
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good should come, for the spirit animating the study 
is not polemical. It is a quest after the truth in 
order that aU who profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians may be brought into closer feUowship for a 
witness to the world and the advancement of the king- 
dom of God. 

It is true that, if we confine ourselves to Dr. Manning's 
article, from which I have just quoted, and to some recent 
utterances coming from high quarters in the Church of 
England, there does not seem to be much ultimate promise 
for Church Unity unless the non-Episcopalian com- 
mimions are willing to throw overboard and forget prin- 
ciples they have been deeming of grave importance. To 
refer to three recent formal utterances coming from the 
pale of 'the Church of England: — 

In his last book, just published and entitled The Holy 
Catholic Churchy the late Dr. Swete takes the high ground 
that the AngUcan, Eastern and Roman CathoUc Churches 
constitute the Church. To use his own words, these 
communions are "the organized army of Christ with 
regularly appointed conunanders, its members conscious 
of the honour and joy of serving in the ranks of a trained 
and disciplined force". On the other hand, of the Chris- 
tians found outside this army he speaks "as irresponsible 
adventurers, brave and loyal in heart, but members of an 
irregular army which follows no leaders but such as are 
chosen by itselF\ And he also expresses the opinion 
(p. 84) that "in the famous quadrilateral, the bishops 
have stated clearly and frankly the minimum which non- 
Episcopal bodies will be asked to accept, if at any time 
they are led to desire federation with the historical 
church**. Any words spoken by the author of the much x 
esteemed volimie on the work of the Holy Spirit will be 
treated with respect. 

Equally disturbing is the statement made in a recent 
address by the Bishop of Winchester with reference to the 
Kikuyu controversy : 
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"I cannot, without irreverence, receive the sacrament from the 
hands of a minister who is not ordained according to what Catholic 
witness bids me believe to be the due order and succession through 
men at each stage appointed to ordain." 

This, of course, is in the line of Bishop Gore's statement 
that there can be no valid sacrament without bishops in 
the Hne of Apostolic succession. 

But most disturbing is the attitude of the Anglican 
bishops, as shown in the case of most of them, in their 
attitude to the disestablishment of the Church in Wales 
and, as a whole, in their decision on the Kikuyu case. The 
latter decision, pronounced in the midst of a war when, 
as we would have supposed, all would be done that it is 
possible to do to unite all Christians of the British Empire 
together, takes what seems to be the strongest ground in 
unchurching all the non-Episcopalian bodies of the English- 
speaking world. The Archbishop of Canterbury, after 
affirming that the threefold ministry has come down to the 
AngUcan Church from ApostoUc times, states three 
principles: (1) An AngUcan bishop may permit a non- 
Episcopal minister to make an address in a given Anglican 
Church but he dare not permit him to assist in the ad- 
ministration of the sacrament. (2) In cases where the 
bishop gives specific permission, an AngUcan priest may 
give the communion to a non-Episcopalian. (3) AngUcan 
communicants are forbidden to take tiie communion from 
a minister not EpiscopaUy ordained, no exception being 
aUowed even when the communicant is beyond reach of 
an Anglican church.^ These principles are set forth, 
so the archbishop contitiues, in view of the danger of 
'"making the threefold ministry appear trifling or n^- 
Ugible** and the danger of "doing irreparable iU to the 
future life of the Church of Christ in that region of the 
earth*' — ^Africa. 

Such utterances are not only disturbing, in view of the 

* See the f uU text of the archbishop's decision together with docu- 
ments in Kikuyu, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Easter^ 1916 — (Mac- 
miUans, 1915). 
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zeal the Primate of all England and Dr. Manning have 
shown in the cause of Church Unity, but they are to non- 
Episcopalian students of church history and expositors 
of the New Testament puzzling. 

However, when all this has been said, the facts still 
stand facing us; namely, the strong impulse towards 
Church Unity, felt in English-speaking Christendom, 
the emphasis laid upon our Lord's prayer that his dis- 
ciples might be one, and the advantages likely to accrue 
through Church Unity in spreading Christ's kingdom at 
home and abroad. These facts justify the Church Unity 
movement and demand that the participation in it be 
hearty and prayerful, with a willingness to set aside 
**honest" convictions, if necessary, in the interest of the 
cause involved. 

In this article, no attempt has been made to define the 
meaning of the expression "Church Unity". Such a 
definition is not asked and it would be premature. It 
will emerge as the Church Unity movement progresses. 
The House of Bishops, in its action of 1886, declared that 
absorption was not the purpose in mind. The Lambeth 
Conference of 1908 urged that the "constant desire be not 
compromise but comprehension, not uniformity but 
unity". To be sure. Dr. Manning, in the article above 
quoted, and some of the leaflets speak of "a closer eccle- 
siastical reunion" of "organic unity" and "outward and 
visible reunion of all who confess the Lord Jesus Christ 
as God and Saviour". These are, however, not official 
and binding statements. The thing proposed is a World 
Conference on Church Unity and a serious and honest 
consideration of the general subject, including a discus- 
sion of three major topics — ^the Church, the sacraments, and 
the ministry. It must also be noted that the Congrega- 
tional Council of 1913 speaks of a "dynamic unity of the 
Churches of Christ", and the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly "of mutual recognition and reciprocity". What- 
ever the goal reached may be, it behoves the Churches 
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to cultivate the disposition which Dr. Philip Schaff , in his 
last written words on the Reunion of Christendom, com- 
mended when he pronounced a lengthy eulogy upon the 
Greek and Latin Churches and upon each of the groups of 
Protestant communions, denominatmg each of them ^'a 
glorious Chujx^h". Such a disposition will indeed develop 
and increase fellowship. It will find in all Protestant 
bodies devotion to Chiist as God and Saviour and, if the 
test of faithfulness be applied that *T)y their fruits ye shall 
know them", each wiQ point to the other rather than to 
itself. After all, what is the surest criterion of a Christian 
profession must be the chief condition of church recogni- 
tion. The Church in Philemon's house, the Churches of 
Asia and the Church of God in Corinth seem to have had 
as their condition of membership faith in Christ and a life 
consistent therewith. The African baptismal formulary 
to which Cyprian refers (Letters 76: 7): credis in vitam 
etemam et remissionem peccatorum per sanctam ecdesiam — 
dost thou believe in the life eternal and the remission of 
sins through the holy Church — must not be allowed to 
add any new element to the condition stated in the 
Apostle's words: "through the Son we both have our access 
in one Spirit unto the Father". 
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By W. B. Selbib, M.A., D.D. 

Since the beginning of the war there has been not a 
little speculation in Great Britain as to the eflFect it will 
be likely to produce on the Christian Churches and the 
religion they represent. Some of this speculation has 
been altogether unprofitable, and many of the most con- 
fident predictions arising out of it have already been 
falsified. Those who have a concern for religion are con- 
scious that their expectations of a revival have been sadly 
disappointed, and are looking forward to the future with 
almost as much dread as hope. In Great Britain, at any 
rate, the signs of the times are not very encouraging from 
the spiritual point of view. The nation is absorbed in 
the great task which confronts it. Only at the long last 
has it awakened to its terrible nature, and realized that it 
is not to be accomplished by merely muddling through. 
Even now the sacrifices, which it will surely entail, are 
not fully realized. Many parts of the country are en- 
joying extraordinary prosperity. Wages are high, there 
is employment for everyone who wants it, and some peo- 
ple are even making great fortunes. No doubt prices 
have gone up also, and there is an unwonted scarcity of 
certain commodities, but as yet these things have caused 
no real hardship except among the people with small 
fixed incomes, and they are inarticulate and suffer in 
silence. Even the great multitude of those who have lost 
their kith and kin, and the presence of maimed men in 
every town, have not appreciably affected the religious 
situation. Were it not for the Zeppelins the war would 
have remained to most people a rather remote affair. 
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But the Zeppelins have brought it home, and have cer- 
tainly succeeded in waking people up to a new determina- 
tion and intensifying their bitterness against all things 
German. At the same time, this firmer and more united 
front has not meant the abandonment of the old party 
feelings and shibboleths. They are suppressed for the 
moment but they are only smouldering; and they break 
out now and then in very ugly fashion. On the part of 
those who feel sectarian differences most strongly there is 
no new desire for accommodation. They seem content to go 
on their old divisive ways, and even to snatch some ad- 
vantage for themselves and their cause from the nations' 
plight. All this does not provide a very favourable at- 
mosphere for spiritual development; and the Churches 
seem so far conscious of it that th^ can do little more 
than mark time. On the whole they have not yet suffered 
through the war as seriously as it was at one time feared 
they would, and they have risen nobly to many of the 
new demands made upon them. Their work for the sol- 
diers, and for Belgians, has been beyond all praise, and 
has only been limited by their capacity. At the same 
time, they have continued most of their ordinary ac- 
tivities in spite of depleted nimibers and fast emptying 
treasuries. 

But with all this there is an uneasy consciousness that 
things are not well spiritually. It is recognized that the 
war is raising problems that we are not ready to face. 
Though the Churches, for the most part, heartily support 
the war and recognize that, at the time and under the 
circumstances of its inception, our participation in it was 
a right thing and the least evil of all the courses then open 
to us, they have never reconciled themselves to war as, 
in any sense. Christian. They look forward with horror 
and dismay to the restoration in Europe of the conditions 
which seem to make wars inevitable. Face to face with 
the hopelessness of furthering Christian ideals in a pagan 
world, they recognize that the task before them is nothing 
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less than the re-organization of European society from 
top to bottom. This means, not merely the setting up 
of new machinery, but the permeation of life with new 
ideals and the working out of Christian principles in social 
and international relations. It will require a wider out- 
look, the substitution of broadly himian aims for those 
which are merely national, the recognition of the obliga* 
tions of the strong to the weak, and a real spirit of altru- 
ism between peoples. 

The problem thus opened out is so vast that the 
Churches may weU be forgiven if they shrink from any 
attempt at solving it as something altogether beyond 
their powers. Recent events have made them feel their 
impotence in a rather cruel fashion, and in the weighty 
discussions now going on as to the inevitable reconstitu- 
tion after the war, they seem to be regarded as an almost 
negligible factor. And yet they and they alone have it 
in them to provide just that which will be indispensable 
to the new order, viz., the new spirit which alone can 
make it possible. A recent writer has said,^ 

''Henoeforward, if we are to pay our way as a nation, there must be, 
what England has not known for a centuiy, a real simplicity of Ufe in 
all classes, and an approximation, if not of incomes, at least of stand- 
ards of living. If we are to avoid reverting to a struggle between the 
classes, no less fruitless and even bitterer than before Uie war, the ex- 
cesses of both ends of the scale, the luxury at the top and the destitu- 
tion at the bottom, must be sloughed off by the State. New habits 
will brin^ new horizons, as the war has brought to so many already! 
and En^pbmd, fortified by a more firmly knit association of all classes 
of her citizens, may yet lead the way in the solution of the industrial 
problems with which the civilized world wUl be everywhere confronted. 
The *sophisters and the calculators', the subjects of Burke's everlast- 
ing derision, may demonstrate by their statistics that England after 
the war wiU be an inmieasurably poorer community. The duty rests 
upon Englishmen to show that her very loss of riches has made her 
richer in the things that count." 

But how is this desirable consununation to be brought 
about? Not surely by any calculations of expediency, still 
less by any compulsion of the State. It will only become 

» In *The Round Table." December, 1915, p. 84. 
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possible by the birth of a new spirit in the people; by a 
raising of the national moral. This is admitted now in 
many circles which are certainly not Christian; and it is 
for the Christian Churches boldly to proclaim and make 
good the fact that they alone can supply the motive 
power needed for the new departure. 

It iS) we believe, the dim consciousness of this rather 
than any mere instinct of self-preservation, which is 
leading the Churches to think much of religious revival in 
these days. Everywhere there is growing up a "concern" 
for the state of the Churches which is altogether healthy. 
It is not as yet very articulate, and it is largely confined 
to quiet people and to the younger and more earnest 
among both clergy and laity. It is showing itself in a 
very real repentance, not for the sins of others, but for 
those failures in devotion, service, and self-sacrifice which 
have especiaUy afflicted Christian people. It is driving 
men and women to a very radical investigation into the 
causes of past defeats; is throwing them .back upon God 
and upon prayer; and opening their eyes to the dangers of 
disunion. Many who have never done so before are be- 
ginning to see in the Churches a means to an end. To 
"build Jerusalem in England's green and pleasant land", 
they regard as something more than a poet's dream, and 
are prepared to make it the goal of the Churches' en- 
deavours. It is felt that to pray "Thy kingdom come", 
conunits the Chiurches to action if it is not to condemn 
them to impotence. The Anglicans, therefore, are pre- 
paring for a "National Mission of Repentance and Hope", 
though not without misgivings; and, at the time of writ- 
ing, the Free Churches are taking counsel in order that 
they may do something of the same kind in their own way. 
There is a general readiness to confess that the world 
needs Christianity more than anything else, but it must 
be a Christianity of a somewhat different kind from that 
which has been offered to it hitherto, something more real, 
more spiritual, more effective and more brotherly. There 
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is every reason to expect that these aspirations will be 
very powerfully supported by many of those who have had 
direct experience of the horrors of war. Of the men at 
the front some, no doubt, have been hardened and ma- 
terialized by what they have gone through. But there is 
abundant testimony that on others the effect produced 
has been of a very different kind. They have learned to 
i^preciate the power of the unseen, and they know that it, 
is "not by might nor by power but by God's Spirit'*, that 
man truly lives. They have become familiar with danger, 
terror, and death, and in the presence of these dread 
realities their whole perspective has been changed. In the 
days to come, if they are spared, they will certainly not 
be contented with the easy, himidrum, and reactionary 
type of reUgion too often characteristic of the Churches. 
They will demand something more real and living, and 
unless the Churches can supply this, their last state will 
surely be worse than the first. For the sake of these men, 
therefore, if for no other reason, the Churches at home 
will need to gird up their loins and trim their lamps that 
they may be ready for the day of the Lord. It will be 
necessary to concentrate on the essential things, to aban- 
don futile controversies about order, and property, and 
ritual and the like, and to fix attention on evangelization 
and the maintaining of a Christian standard of life and 
service. 

All this will have a very direct bearing on reunion. It 
brings it at once into the region of practical poUtics, and 
shows it to be an absolute necessity. More than this, 
however, it gives clear indications of the methods by 
which it may be brought about. Hitherto discussions on 
the subject have too often taken it for granted that re- 
miion could be attained by some external process and im- 
posed on the Churches as it were from without. No 
doubt much can be done by such means. It is always 
good to frame schemes for union especially if they are 
based on mutual concessions and understanding. Such 
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work as that of the joint English Committee, which has 
recently published a most interesting and useful interim 
report) delimiting the areas of agreement and disagree- 
ment, is greatly to be welcomed. But already this re- 
port is being criticized as being too theological in tone, 
and too oblivious of the pressing needs and realities of 
the present situation. It is argued that agreement must 
be sought along the deeper lines of spiritual apprehension, 
and that there may be much unanimity of theological 
opinion without any real unity of heart. Such a caveat is, 
no doubt, needed and serves still further to indicate the 
direction along which all the Churches will need to move- 
Practically it comes to this that the method must be one 
of fusion rather than of agglomeration. Reunion would 
receive an immense impetus from a real revival, and 
without it, will always remain incomplete and unsatis- 
factory. If all the Churches were fired with a new spirit, 
were roused to a genuine devotion to their Lord, and were 
filled with a passion for His service, they would find them- 
selves welded together by indissoluble bonds. A com- 
mon interest, a common zeal and a common service would 
make them one in action and ambition, in spite of aU 
their external variety. And it is siurely this kind of living 
union which is most worth striving for. History has 
shown clearly enough that uniformity is not union. There 
must be something more radical, more intimate, before 
union can be real — ^a common aim and a common devo- 
tion. This, indeed, becomes more possible when there is 
a large measure of intellectual agreement, but that alone 
will not create it. At the present time a challenge is 
being thrown out to the Churches which ought to drive 
them together, and convince them that united action, at 
least, is an absolute necessity. 

It is one of the commonplaces of the discussion on union 
that Christians of the most diverse kinds can and do sing 
the same hymns and sing them sincerely. This only 
means that there is already a union of hearts on which we 
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can b^in to build. The ultimate Christiaii experiences 
of repentance towards God, forgiveness, and faith towards 
our Lord Jesus Christ are the same for aU, however dif- 
ferent the terms in which they are expressed, or the chan- 
nels through which they have come. Now in any re- 
vival of religion these experiences must come to the front 
and take on a new reality. It matters not in what kind 
of Church it takes place, if it is a genuine religious re- 
newal it will express itself in e3q>eriences, certain features 
of which will be always and everywhere the same. The 
subjects of these experiences will be one flock, whether 
ihey know it or not. They might talk together of the 
things they had tasted and seen and they would find that, 
allowing for variations in temperament, they could under- 
stand one another and make use of identical terms. If, 
therefore, such a revival were to make itself felt in all the 
Churches it would provide, at once, a means towards a 
better understanding and ought to be used as such. The 
more deep and sincere is our religious experience, and 
the keener our passion for the service of God and man, the 
more ready are we to work alongside of all those who 
have the same ends in view, and the more impatient do 
we become of all formal and traditional hindrances to such 
action. Given the fire of a genuine religious zeal and 
there are no barriers of sect that can withstand it. Once 
the Churches have learnt to put first things first and to 
care for the spiritual needs of men and women and the 
preaching of the gospel more than for their own main- 
tenance and status, they will be drawn together in 
spite of themselves. The process will be hastened after 
the war by the necessity of confronting the huge social 
and moral ruin which the war brings in its train. Just 
as the allied nations have been made one in the face of 
their common enemy, so the Churches will have to attain 
to a unity amid variety, if they are to make any impres- 
sion on their common foes. 
This means that revival must bring with it a wider 
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vision as well as a more intense and real religious life if 
it is to lead to more effective, because united, action. The 
Churches have shared in the decadence due to the soft- 
ness of the times. Years of peace and prosperity have 
dimmed the deamess of their sight and taken the note 
of urgency from their message. It needed some explosive 
force to shake them from the ruts of tradition and inertia 
into which they had faUen. The explosion has come, and 
the great question is as to whether it is to be suffered to 
•do its work. When the war is over there will be a real 
danger of reaction, and it is not too soon to begin prepara- 
tions against it. The best way so to prepare will be for 
the Churches to take up aggressive work and come to the 
help of the Lord against the mighty. There is no doubt 
that they are now growingly alive to the critical position 
in which they stand. It is indeed a parting of the ways, 
and everything depends on the extent to which they are 
prepared to break with their past and set themselves free 
to meet the new and strange conditions which will obtain 
after the war. These conditions will not be altogether 
hostile. Indeed there will be very much in them that will 
pave the way for a more real religion, and for closer union. 
An Anglican chaplain to the forces wrote recently:* 

**The war wiU prove a mighty Catholicizing factor. Never since 
the Crusades have the East and West, Latin and Greek, Cathcdic 
and heretic been so jumbled and intermingled. The West Country 
yeoman follows his squire's son to Thessalonica. The London trades- 
man battles his way through the home-country of Abraham. EGndus 
are tended in Western hospitals by Japanese nurses, and the influx tst 
Anzacs and Canadians recalls to us the stuff that the ancient mission- 
aries had to convert in the days of Aidan and Penda. For the half- 
dozenth time in history we have received Flemish refugees. What 
will be the use of stay-at-home ministers preaching fiery missionary 
sermons in Tooting, when the men in the pews may themselves have 
visited India with the Territorials? Balham wiU have found its way 
to Basra. Bristol mechanics will have actually fought (and admired) 
Mohammedans in Egypt and Gallipoli. Protestants from Devon 
and Yorkshire will have observed Belgian and French Romanism in 
working for themselves, and will have formed their own condu^ns. 
Whatever extremists may indignantly assert, interdenominational 

*Rev. A. C. Boquet» in 'The Challenge", March 3. 
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barrim ore being blurred and obliterated. The clergy may forget 
aU this. The laity wiU not." 

The attitude of the laity may well prove the turning- 
point in the situation. Revival must begin in the 
Churches themselves and among those whose religion has 
been hitherto more nominal than real. Nothing more 
wonderful has been seen in our time than the splendid 
voluntary response of the young manhood of the British 
Empire to the call for military service. It has been 
called forth by a passion for public right and for Uberty. 
Ultimately it has meant the service of an ideal, and it 
has been made at a tremendous cost. It has thus re- 
vealed a spirit of self-sacrifice that is genuinely religious. 
Now there are here latent forces which the Churches may 
have at their disposal for the asking. But they must 
ask in the right way. For a long time past there has 
been little or nothing of the heroic in the appeal which 
the Churches have made. It is not without significance 
that it should have become easier to obtain the best type 
of young man and woman for the mission field than for 
the home ministry. That is because the home Churches 
do not seem to offer scope for the highest talents and the 
noblest ambitions. To many ardent souls their work has 
seemed humdrum and hidebound, with no adventure in 
it, and httle scope for originality. All this must and will 
change. The time is coming when Christianity will be 
put on its trial. It must become aggressive and evange- 
listic, must leave its "walled around*' churches and go 
out into the highways and hedges, compelling men and 
women to come in. Already it has to defend itself against 
a world sunk in materialism and selfishness, and in the 
near future the need to do so will be more urgent. In all 
this there is a call for the best kind of talent, for self- 
sacrifice, strategy, consecration and concentration. We 
look confidently to the young men of oiur Churches who 
have so nobly responded to the call of Caesar, and we are 
sure that they will not turn a deaf ear to the greater call 
of God. 
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By the Very Rev. Leonid Turkevich, 
Dean of St. Nicholas^ Cathedral^ New York.^ 

The Editor gives me now a chance to record on the pages 
of The CoNSTBUcnvE, much beloved by me and eagerly 
propagandized in Russia, the attitude and views of the 
Orthodox Greek Eastern Church concerning Church 
Music. I confess I think it a very great honoiur; indeed, 
is it not a daring enterprise to speak, in a way, on behalf 
of a huge branch of the Church of Christ and, what is 
more, on a matter of principle? On the other hand, 
though the customs and rules, problems and objects in 
themselves have become an ancient heritage of our 
Church, we who call ourselves Orthodox are not in any 
great habit of theorizing about or of merely discussing 
them. In the words of Macarios the Great, later gen- 
erations of Christians will be essentially different from 
the earlier in this, that the earlier knew what was neces- 
sary for the salvation of their souls, and acted accord- 
ingly without cavilling, while the later generations, nearer 
to the end of the world and the Second Advent, though 
knowing still better what is necessary for their salvation, 
will lack the impetus to realize what they think neces- 
sary. It would seem to me that, as far as I am con- 
cerned, my chances to be among the latter are only the 
greater because I have to synthesize and give expression 
exactly to that which was practically worked out and 
transmitted for our use by the former. 

Yet in the present invitation of the Editor there is a 
certain feature which urges me volens nolens to take up 

^ Translated by Vera Johnston. 
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my pen and try to do justice to a thing which briefly 
can be called The Church and the Choir. What, then, 
b this feature? It is that in spite of the great variety 
of the articles and the difference in nationality and views 
of the authors in this magazine, the Editor has already 
succeeded in sounding one beautiful sonorous and har- 
monious chord of many notes to the greater glory of 
God. The harmonizing of many elements, the bringing 
of parts which are different into accord with each other, 
the guiding of the singers, so that the lines of one group 
became a support, a continuation and an amplification 
for all the other groups, resolving the whole in a com- 
plete harmony — ^is not all this a purely musical prob- 
lem? It is brought to my mind how majestic was the 
singing of the victorious hymn by those of "every na- 
tion and dime and country, who, having come victorious 
from the beast and from his image and from the number 
of his name, standing by the glassy sea, having harps 
of gold, sing the song of Moses, the servant of God, 
and the song of the Lamb, saying: Great and marvellous 
are thy works, O Lord God Almighty'* (Rev. 15: 2-4). 
And it is not to be wondered at that, as the result of such 
harmonious confession of truth and unanimous partici- 
pation in singing the praise of the Lord God the Al- 
mighty, "the temple of the tabernacle of the testimony 
in heaven was opened** (Rev. 15: 5) and new revelation 
was given of the wonderful manifestations of God*s 
providence concerning the world, until once more the 
glory of God became the gift to the temple. 

The Orthodox Greek Eastem Church allows no in- 
strumental music in its services. This is one of its old- 
est legacies and customs. It orders its children to praise 
the Lord by means of the music of human voices, by 
means of "intelligent** singing. In the words of the 
great Apostle: "Let the word of Christ dwell in you 
richly in all wisdom; teaching and admonishing one an- 
other with psalms and hynms and spiritual songs, sing- 
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ing with grace in your hearts unto God" (Col. 3: 15). 

will sing with the spirit and I will sing with the under- 
standing also" (I Cor. 2: 16). Accordingly our Church 
endeavours that everything, psalms included, should be 
for the common profit and mutual edification (Rom. 
14: 19), that even *^he who occupies the room of the 
unleamed", the uneducated, should be able to receive 
edification and to say **Amen" when the whole assembly 
gives thanks, sings and prophesies (I Cor. 14: 16, 17). 

Let no one take it amiss in any way if I quote Nich- 
olas V. Gogol who perhaps accidentally but in a highly 
artistic way described the effect instrumental music 
made on an Orthodox man: 

*'At this instant the majestic roar of the organ suddenly filled 
the whole church. It grew stronger and stronger. It spread, it 
changed into heavy thundering, ana then as suddenly reducing itself 
into a heavenly music, it soared high under the vault, tender tones 
sounding like singing girlish voices. Then once more it turned 
into voluminous roaring and thunder, and then all was silence. The 
thunder rolled on for a long time, vibrating under the vault, and 
Andrew wondered with open mouth at the majestic music" ' 

That's it exactly: wonder, even depression, caused by 
something one's soul cannot contain, even fright and 
humiliation, are created in men of our nation by these 
mighty thundering, by these tender and appealing chords 
of mechanism-made music. It would seem that it was 
not one soul speaking to another, not one individual 
appealing to another, but some all-embracing dispassion- 
ate impersonal nature manifesting itself, allowing human 
beings to behold it, although it still remains far above 
the insignificant, the puny himmn life. In a way the im- 
pression made on a human being by the music of the 
organ or any instrimiental music makes him go through 
the whole gradation of feelings recorded for us on the 
eternal pages of the Old Testament: 

''And he said. Go forth and stand upon the mount before the 
Lord. And behold the Lord passed by, and a great and strong wind 

' Taraa Bulbar chap. 6 
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rent the mountains and brake in pieces the rocks before the Lord; 
but the Lord was not in the wind: and after the wind an earthquake; 
but the Lord was not in the earthquake: and after the earthquake 
a fire; but the Lord was not in the fire: and after the fire a still small 
voice. And it was so when Elijah heard it that he wrapped his 
face in his mantle and went out and stood in the entering of the 
cave" (m Kings 11: 19). 

When listening to Dies Irae or the Requiem of Mozart 
our thought of itself turns to the above quotation. But 
whether it is like threatening thunder or charming in 
its gentleness, for this reason the very sound of this 
music is overpowering, so that it would seem that we 
are moved to ecstasy, gentle tears, repentance, . torture, 
hope, and faith by some exterior power, almost by vio- 
lence. In modem operatic music these all-powerful in- 
exorable harmonies work like the stabs of a sword on 
quivering hearts, so that we stand comatose or prostrate 
ourselves in an attempt not to be any more, to dis- 
appear into nothingness. The words of St. Paul sound 
so true when he spoke to the Corinthians concerning 
their almost unconscious visits to idols for all their high 
culture, all their pride of refinement: "Ye know that ye 
were Gentiles carried away unto these dumb idols even 
as ye were led" (I Cor. 12: 2). This kind of being led 
is not admissible, even in its purest and most spiritualized 
and exalted form, when their church is concemed, in the 
opinion of the Christians of the Eastern Greek Catholic 
Church. 

In the painting of its icons the Eastem Church avoids 
any too palpable naturalism. We shrink from the plastic 
imagery of our Lord's passion, for instance, admitting 
sculptured images only to a very limited degree. Sim- 
ilarly our Church legalizes in its music only certain means 
of drawing man to God and a salutary faith in Christ. 
These means are purely human (Hosea 11: 4), peaceful, 
caressing, tentative and cautious, but never oppressive 
to the soul's liberty or self -consciousness (Isaiah 56: 7). 

Some thirty years ago a young poet died in Russia — 
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people said of tuberculosis, or was it, rather, that he was 
consumed by the fiery intensity of his inner life? With 
a Jewish father and a Russian mother, Sergius Nadson's 
emotional nature was so tense that it did not seem as if 
he could have survived in the common surroundings of 
conmion life. Upon his death he left some beautiful 
verses, greatly loved by the youth of Russia to this day. 
Here are a few Unes of his which bear rather directly 
upon our subject: 

'*It is not Him I pray whom hardly dares my soul 

To name, confused and wondering. 
To understand or grasp whom a barren quest it were 

Which silences and terrifies my mind; 
Before whom stand I speechless, with sealed lips — 
As naught I feel before Him. 

*^ut there's another Presence, another who draws me. 

He has no kingly splendour, but scourge and cross. 
tSine is the God of sufferers, of bleeding wounds — 

Grod-Man, Grod-Brother who comes to me from Heaven. 
Before His pain and his triumphant love 

I bow my head and fervent is my prayer." 

Another aspect of the same subject is well expressed 
by one more Russian poet» I mean the Grand Duke 
Constantine, second cousin of the present Emperor, a 
man of much achievement and culture. His highly pol- 
ished rhythmic verses, singing of the beautiful and plastic 
side of Nature, foimd lasting favoiur in a broadcast way 
among all sorts and conditions of Russians. With all 
that, there was a much more serious side to his intellect 
and his reUgious nature. This is attested by the fact 
that in addition to his miUtary duties he carried out for 
many years the obligations of the Chairman of the 
Academy of Sciences in Petrograd. He died at the be- 
ginning of the summer of 1915 of heart disease which 
took an acute form because of the many sorrows which 
the war brought to his family and to his country. 

*'0h, no! I can't believe that to the other side the tomb 

We carry no memories of life. 
That death, ending forever sorrow and suffering 
Will make us sleep the inert sleep of forgetfulness. 
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''Be-opened somewhere there beyond, shall our eyes be blmded. 

And our ears forever cease to hear? 
Is our freed mind ne*er to preserve in the dark night b«yond 
the grave 

The memories of what once used to be? 

''Becoming conscious in the other world, can it be 

Raphael forgot the Sistine? 
Can it be Shakespeare did not remember Hamlet» 
Or that Mozart ceased to love his Requiem? 

"It cannot be, no! no! All that is holy, beautiful, 
We shall live again, having said good-bye to life. 
Oh, no! we shan't torg^ but in a purer passionless way 
We shall love again, blending with Grod." 

This poem, written in the anguish of doubting whether 
any works of human genius, in colour, in marble, or in 
sound, can penetrate the brighter life beyond the grave, 
indicates in a lyrical and plastic way a sensation with 
which every introspective writer is familiar. Once more 
it makes dear that the soul of an Orthodox Russian fears 
to imprison his thought, his feeling, or his consciousness 
within the limits of rigid forms, which, for all that they 
are lifeless, are still too plastic, too beautifully finished 
whoUy to satisfy his craving. Russian longing can be 
satisfied not by the finished in art but by the sense of 
accessibility, the sense of ever growing nearer to that 
which is completed, which remains for ever and is there- 
fore endless and eternally serene. 

By saying all this we doubtlessly transgress into the 
region of faith, the mood of expectancy which transforms 
for us the Nicene Creed into a majestic melody that ever 
calls forth admiration but never satiety. This melody 
we sing, for in the words of St. Paul (Heb. 13: 14) : "Here 
have we no continuing city, but we seek the city which 
is to come." In spite of the opinion of Professor M. 
Tareeff, a very profound and ponderous theologian, that 
no poetry is to be sought for in an abstract building up 
of dogmas in which every line, every word, is an idea ap- 
pealing to the mind but by no means able to affect any 
human feeling in any direct way, the Creed to us is the 
best of melodies, the supreme realization of faith vic- 
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torious over unbelief, of truth over deceit, of hope over 
the despair and depression coming from the vanities of 
life close aroimd us (I John 5: 19). 

Then what is it we look for in the real? What is it 
that we are always willing to listen to in music? It is 
the continuity of life that we treasure in both. We 
have life in order that it should continue to be alive. 
The victory of life over death, this is our lasting, our 
undying joy, our joy that cannot die. "Christ has risen." 
In this short annoimcement there is so much joy, seren- 
ity, radiance and light, so much spiritual sun, that we 
repeat it countlessly, millions of times with the same 
strength, the same enthusiasm and gladness. "It's the 
Day of Resurrection. Let us be brighter, oh men! 
Easter, it is the Lord's Easter! From death to life and 
from earth to heaven Christ-God has led us. So let us 
sing victoriously" (Irmos of the First Song of the Paschal 
Canon). The singing of this chant is closely associated 
for us with the first fresh breeze of spring, the first songs 
of birds, the new abundance of simlight, the tender green 
of the trees and the grass, new space around us, new 
heights and new depths. But none of these are as ef- 
fective in making us spiritually glad as the song which 
with a joyous daring we sing at the end of the Paschal 
Canon: "O the greatest, the most holy Passover! Thou 
who art Christ, the Wisdom, the Word of God, and the 
Power! Grant to us to partake of Thee in a truer way 
in the Day of Thy Kingdom, the Day which hath no 
evening" (Ninth Song of the same Paschal Canon). The 
joy we have in this song, announcing to us the coming 
of the endless dwelling with the most gentle Jesus, is so 
great that before it darken even such songs as "Many 
Years", in which we wish long life to those whom we 
honour and love. Such a wish of long life, is it not 
merely a condition which enables us better to confirm 
ourselves in the hope of our future endless dwelling 
with our Lord Jesus in the life to come (I Thes. 4: 17)? 
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That this is a correct interpretation is proved by the will- 
ingness with which we listen to another song on the 
same subject of life eternal, a song which we sing sol- 
enmly and gravely, in which we wish "eternal memory** 
to our dead. Everything passes, everything that is 
shallow, that is superficial, earthly, vain, commonplace 
or insignificant. For our life beyond the tomb nothing 
remains but that which is deathless. But with whom 
does it remain? Whither does it go? Where does it 
rest after its heavy labours? With Him Who alone is 
All-Merciful (Rev. 14: 18). Let Him receive them who 
have died in the Lord as He received them when they 
still lived on earth before Him, "for whether we live, we 
live unto the Lord; and whether we die, we die unto 
the Lord: whether we live, therefore, or die, we are the 
Lord's'* (Rom. 14: 8). Lord God, grant to those who 
have passed away "eternal memory" in His light! 

The great value of church singing is exactly in this, 
that it relieves man's soul from the oppression of sorrow. 
When it is perfectly intelligible it easily affords an es- 
cape to the scimi life deposits in our hearts. Evil is 
inevitable, though the soul shuns it. Small cares that 
our bodies should be comfortable have too much power 
over us, and the spirit of man is weighed down by them. 
"Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God" (Matt. 4:4). 
And lo! an harmonious chord is sounded, intelligible to 
us. Our souls hear "the word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God." Our daring increases, our hope 
revives, the wished-for escape from a condition of de- 
pression is found. Impenetrable gloom spreads over our 
past — yet "Open the doors of repentance to me, O Life- 
Giver" (Prayer sung during Lent) . Mean was the condition 
into which we had fallen — Yet Thou, O Lord, be gener- 
ous to me" (Penitential Canon of St. Andrew of Crete). 

The weapons of logical reasoning or of the most elo- 
quent words, do not touch sides of our spiritual nature 
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which need a breaking away, an impetus towards mo- 
tion and a change. In the words of Alexander Pushkin: 
''But at the lightest touch of the divine word on my 
sensitive hearing, my soul will shudder and soar up 
like a frightened eagle/' 

It is often pointed out to us that our Russian music 
is too sad. That sadness is also preponderant in the 
singing of the Eastern Church. And indeed in the Or- 
thodox Church there are almost twice as many chants 
of sorrow and repentance as chants of joy. It is true 
that it is a great satisfaction for us to listen to the chants 
of the Passion Week and especially those of Holy Friday. 
They are sung in the so-called Bulgarian mode, though 
it would be more accurate to say the Servian. Tliese 
chants are: ''To Thee Who art clad with light as with a 
garment", "The fair Joseph'', "Come, let us . glorify 
Joseph the ever-to-be-remembered", and others. The 
daring rapidity of the changing moods in the chants 
touch OUT emotions, moving us to pity or to joy, and 
reconciling us. It would seem that in these chants piety 
entered in perfect blend. It is true they are sorrowful, 
yet this sorrow is not of oppression but of regret that we 
are still so far from the ideal, from holiness and divinity. 
The consciousness of our sinfulness blends with the 
longing to become one with our Saviour, suffering now 
for us. Yet the whole of reconciliation has been granted 
to us, and so the final chord sounds solemn and tri- 
umphant. Needless to say that Slavonic psychology has 
to a considerable degree affected vocal music in the 
Eastern Church. The Orthodox Church has never 
at any time suppressed national differences. All that 
was asked was that the spiritual idea of this or that com- 
munity, or of a whole nation, should be truly exalted. 
Under this condition only, any composition of any artist 
may be admitted into the cycle of chants accepted by 
the Church. This is why, having mentioned the Bul- 
garian, or rather ancient Servian chants, we must men- 
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tion the Greek. The Orthodox Church uses these latter 
chants throughout all the divine services of Easter. 
Their simplicity, their easy grace and rhythm charm 
the listeners. So light, joyous and lively are the recita- 
tives that the ear assimilates them without any diffi- 
culty whatever. In the Greek chants the joyous chords, 
lightly hurrying forward, remind the listeners of a bright 
blue sea and the incessant motion of its waves. 

Side by side with these stand local chants, among 
which the chant of Kieff occupies the first place in the 
prayers for the dead, the services and liturgy of Lent. 
He who has heard the ^^Blessed art Thou, O Lord, teach 
me thy statutes" of the mortuary service, or "The 
Bridegroom cometh at midnight", has certainly real- 
ized both the anguish of a soul which has wandered 
away from its divine Shepherd and the relief of a tired 
swimmer who has at last entered the haven. Another 
local chant is called after an unknown singer whose 
name was B^erasimos. The Ambrosian hymn, "We praise 
thee O Lord", and others, belong to that class of chanting. 
We may also mention the Ipatieff chant and that of the 
Lavra of Kieff, called after the monasteries which use 
them. 

But the predominant character of chanting is the fa- 
mous eight-part singing which was introduced by St. 
John Damascene in the ninth century. It is in general 
use throughout all the Orthodox and even the non- 
Orthodox East. The regular uniformity and the re- 
solving of the many melodies to the definite eight is bor- 
rowed from the music of ancient Greece. This would 
almost seem to be the dogmatical part of singing in the 
Orthodox Church. The whole order of its divine ser- 
vices rests on these chants, which are generally rhyth- 
mical and simple. At times they are strong and broad 
as in the first chant, or vigilant as in the eighth. They 
are tender and beseeching as in the second or the fifth. 
The ancient Doric, Ionic, Phrygian and Lydian melo- 
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dies with their derivatives are distributed according to 
voices, so that the first voice corresponds to the fifth, 
the second to the sixth, the third to the seventh, and the 
fourth to the eighth. The confident simplicity of the 
third corresponds to the gentle softness and music of 
the seventh. The calm gravity of the melodies of the 
fourth voice is supported by the alertness and sweetness 
of the eighth. Then the sixth is more direct and the 
more soul-reaching. 

The Greeks in working out the patterns of church, 
singing reached the highest point of their musical genius. 
But the Slavonic nature could not be limited by this 
norm altogether. Perhaps in no respect does there exist 
a more graphic instance of the difference between the 
Slavonic spirit and the Greek, the Byzantine, than pre- 
cisely in church singing. The Greeks like complete 
unison, but the Slavs admit singing second and also the 
harmonious singing of many voices. The former give us 
regiilarly alternating rhythms. With the latter, lade of 
symmetry is predominant. Of course unity is preserved 
in Russian Church music, but this unity admits of so 
much diversity in details that it will be preserved only 
in the fundamental tones. To illustrate my idea in ar- 
chitecture, let me mention the Cathedral of St. Basil 
the Blissful in Moscow; and in music, the arrangement of 
the Kieff chant, "Glory be to God on High". Conse- 
quently the Russian Chiux^h is continually creative in 
its music, whereas it would seem that the creativeness of 
the Greek Church in that region is never heard of. 

Creativeness is not only aUowed by our Chiux^h, but 
encouraged. At present we have a great number of 
fine church composers. The Holy Synod monthly ex- 
amines and approves for use in church choirs scores of 
musical works. We have only to name Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, Archangelsky, Kastalsky, Fateef, and others, to 
demonstrate the breadth of view of the Russian Church 
in the use of new compositions. 
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However, we should mention that not every one of 
these new religious compositions can be accepted for gen- 
eral church use. Some of the composers are far too sub- 
jective to be able to express the essence of the faith of 
the people to whose conmiunity they belong. The Or- 
thodox people highly appreciate the religious composi- 
tions of P. I. Tschaikovsky. The music he wrote, in 
1879, for the liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, though for- 
bidden for the use of churches, was sung everywhere as 
soon as it was published by many choirs, beginning 
with the Imperial Capella. His music for the all night 
vigil, in which the famous Russian composer experiment- 
ed with the harmonization of ancient melodies, is also 
very important. Anton Rubinstein can be numbered 
among religious composers though he hardly ever touched 
church music. His "Moses**, "Christ", "Paradise Lost", 
and "The Tower of Babel" could not possibly be included 
among the habitual chants of the Orthodox people. 
The example of these two greatest Russian composers 
clearly demonstrates that only those compositions in 
which the Russian people recognizes the expression of its 
belief and its ideal, the invisible ideal dwelling in the col- 
lective consciousness of the Orthodox Church, — a per- 
fectly objective expression which finds a simile in the 
Orthodox icon — can become the property of the people 
indivisibly and for all time. 

Here is a pretty illustration of what I have tried to 
say above. In 1911, the Choral Society of PskoflF gave 
a musical celebration in their town. The festival con- 
tinued for two days. A huge choir composed of a great 
number of village choirs sung first; then separate choirs 
began to sing. There was a very large audience, but it 
seemed that every one missed something, though the 
programme in its secular part was both serious and very 
carefully composed of pieces belonging to operatic music, 
and in its ecclesiastical part contained many complicated 
and difficult works. Then there came on the platform 
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the choir from the village of Chirld. They walked hes- 
itatingly. They did not know enough to stand in a 
semi-circle. They just crowded one against the other 
like a flock of astonished sheep; frank grey and blue eyes, 
sunburnt faces, flanked by the choirmaster, the village 
school teacher. This choir sang only the veiy simple 
pieces accessible for any choir: "I open my lips and an- 
nounce Thy glory" to an ancient tune of their city. 
And the listeners were actually moved to tears. With 
the thin trebles of small boys and only two or three 
tenors and basses, the singing was hardly audible, but 
silence reigned complete; ten thousand human beings 
crowded together stood motionless and noiseless. It was 
the vibrating, almost conscious silence that made men 
aware that every one felt the inspiration, that they were 
at one with the choir in its true art. The singing brought 
images of poor parish churches which each of the listeners 
had known and loved, memories of their past prayers. 
People recognized in this singing religion; not a conscious- 
ly assumed transitory mood, but an even and bright 
burning of the spirit before God. People listened de- 
lightedly when this choir sang, their voices penetrated 
with true faith, such chants as ""And I shall appear 
luminously triumphant and shall sing in my joy her 
[the Virgin's] miracles." And so the small choir of a 
poor country parish gained everyone's attention, every- 
one's delighted appreciation. It sang many times later, 
and every time with the same result. 

This certainly demonstrates that the true nature of 
religious singing expected and demanded by the Ortho- 
dox people must be strictly objective, well able to afiFord 
free soaring to their prayerful mood. First of all, it is 
necessary that such singing evoke in the listeners the 
desire to praise God, to bow down before His greatness, 
that the soul should long to soar into sacred r^ons 
which it fervently desired to reach yet could not. It is 
necessary that such singing, even if it be deprived of 
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majesty or any great art, should be the expression of 
the collective feeling of the whole Church, that it should 
be at one with the beliefs and sympathies of the people 
for whom it is designed. It is necessary that it should 
be the outcome of conmiimion of faith, the result of con- 
tact with other souls moved by the same religious con- 
sciousness, that it should give us that which is our own, 
shared with all our kindred, but at the same time shared 
by all humanity — ^that it should be universal. Only 
then will church singing be able to affect our souls, pour- 
ing into them faith, hope and charity, peace, trust and light. 

Even the people who are not Orthodox are impressed 
exactly in this way by some of the simplest of our prayer 
tunes, for instance, the habitual Lord's Prayer or "Lord, 
save Thy people", or "Take me under Thy shelter. 
Virgin MotJier of God", and many others. These re- 
ligious hynms are as deeply rooted in the Orthodox, 
occupy as broad a place, as the national hymn "God save 
the Tsar". When the personal creations of individual 
composers come near, in their quality, to the widely spread 
and accessible expressions of the common profound re- 
ligious consciousness, they easily take their place in the 
catalogues of choral music and begin to be sung in 
churches everywhere throughout Russia. 

Once such a demand exists, it becomes clear why in- 
strumental music does not satisfy the Orthodox believ- 
ers. It is far too complicated. It becomes also clear 
why oratorios and religious operas never become generally 
approved. They are too subjective and too far-fetched. 
Incidentally it also becomes clear why it is unimportant 
whether the church choir has many varied parts or sings 
in unison, whether the choir has fine octavists and 
soloists, whether it is a mixed choir, or a choir in which 
only men and boys sing — all that is really important is 
that the praise of the Lord God should be intelligent, 
human, direct and sincere. It also explains why Ortho- 
dox Christians are perfectly able to love and treasure 
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and deem holy even such melodies as were originated 
by the non-Orthodox West and which have been devd- 
oped on the subjective foundations of religious creation 
alien to the Orthodox. K a Western composer has been 
lifted up by the power of his personal genius to the 
highest sphere of artistic composition, on reaching which 
— ^be it only for a moment — ^he has ceased to be merdy 
a Western Christian and become just a Christian, the 
work that has come from him gives a solution of the 
most exact and superior problems of chiu^ch music. In 
the West there exist religious compositions which fill 
Orthodox Christians with true religious elation, as there 
are buildings raised by truly believing architects of the 
West, on entering which the Orthodox will cross them- 
selves as in one of their own churches. Natural precious 
ties attach Raphael's Madonna to the hearts of the 
Orthodox, as some of the great mediaeval cathedrals of 
the West including the demolished cathedral of Rheims 
are to them most precious and intelligible. 

In 1848, Philaretes the Metropolitan of Moscow wrote 
with regard to a new movement among the painters of 
the ancient city: **To wishes of good success I join the 
wish that their art should have a national tendenQr, and 
in particular, that painting should tend towards the 
character of ancient sacred painting. The icon is the 
begmning and end of Christian painting which insists 
that art should worthily supply the needs of the Ortho- 
dox Church in Russia/' This wish of the saintly prelate 
came to be realized: VasnetzofiF, Nesteroff, and other 
Russian painters began long ago to use their skill and their 
inspiration in the r^on of truly artistic icon painting. 
By reason of the pure aflSnity between the arts, in the 
region of music the church chants have grown to be both 
the beginning and the supreme end of vocal composition 
in general. 

For this reason the love of Russian church music, the 
growth of which we see of late in America and in Eng- 
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land, makes all the truly Orthodox so truly glad. In this 
appreciation and the desire to learn more of our divine 
services we see the gage of kinship, even of the unity, of 
all Christian souls in which the One Christ should reign 
supreme, on the foundation of our conunon longing and 
faith in the continuity of our eternal life beyond the 
grave. 
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By Gn^ERT Reid, D.D., 
International Imtitvie, Shanghai, China} 

I. A Protestant's Appreciation of the Church 

OF Rome 

It is a striking fact, an interesting circumstance needing 
elucidation, that cordial relations between Christians and 
non-Christians are more feasible sometimes than between 
Christians and Christians. An appreciation by a Chris- 
tian of the three great reUgions of China, Confucianism, 
Taoism and Buddhism, frequently denominated as 
""heathen" or pagan faiths, excites but little surprise 
and is taken to be a conciliatory method of prosecuting 
Christian missions. 

When we consider the relations of the Christian to 
Islam or to Judaism, the surprising disclosure is made 
that while Christian, Jew and Moslem all worship the one 
God and are all intellectually monotheistic, yet the 
records of the past have been stained by unholy wars, 
generally called holy, by unrighteous hatreds, generally 
excused as righteous, and by the spirit of bigotry, intoler- 
ance and persecution, generally construed as loyalty to the 
truth. An explanation is found in the common occurrence 
that hatred between brothers is more fierce and deep- 
dyed than between different families. In accordance with 

^The substance of the two following articles was originally given as 
lectures at the weekly Conferences of the World's Religions in the 
International Institute of China, in a series under the i^pointment 
of Uie Billings Lectureship. Hie lecturer is a Presbyterian clergy- 
man while the Lectureship which appointed him is Unitarian. The 
general theme of the series is "Appreciation of Another's Faith*'. 
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a modem custom in China, these three brothers have 
long since divided their inheritance and separated most 
unpleasantly from each other. 

When we advance to the relations between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics, we are struck by the fact that the 
closer the relationship, the deeper the hatred. Here is 
what impresses the non-Christian Asiatic, that those who 
are Christians, or at least the authorized and ordained 
priests and pastors of the Christian Church, have nothing 
to do with each other: yea, that they anathematize, ex- 
conmiunicate and denounce each other. "Are they, or are 
they not, two branches of the one Holy Catholic Church?" 
this is the question that puzzles the unbaptized. • . • 

To see how far we have advanced in the spirit of 
brotherliness as between Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
we need only cite the great Missionary Conference held 
in Edinburgh in 1910 . . . when all mention of missions to 
Roman Catholic countries was omitted, when a fraternal 
message was received from a Roman Catholic Bishop, 
as weU as from a Greek Church Bishop, and when the 
hope was expressed that at the next Conference all 
branches of the Christian Church might be represented. 
At that Conference the Rt. Rev. Bi^op Brent, who in 
going to the Philippines determined to carry on no propa- 
ganda among Catholic Christians, gave utterance to these 
sentiments of unity and fraternity: 

"There are four things I want to touch upon. Let us treat the 
Roman Catholics always as Christians, and let us believe that they 
are true and sincere Christians until it is proved to us that they are 
otherwise. In Roman Catholic countries especially let us always 
preach constructive truth and not destructive truth, and show that 
we do not intend to demolish our neighbours' walls to get stones for 
our own. In the next place, let us be sure that we get an intelligent 
grasp of the Roman Catholic faith, polity, and methods before we 
talk publicly about them, and let us be sure that we do not commit 
that most grievous of all sins, slandering another Church. Slander 
is always an evil in any cause,^ but for one Church to be guilty of 
slandering another is a double sin in the sight of Grod.*' 

Ultimate unity between all branches of the Christian 
Church may never come, but it may be advanced to the 
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stage where disunion, schism and discord will be r^arded 
as a scandal to those who worship the same God and alike 
follow the teachings of Jesus the Christ* One way to 
bring this about is for the Protestant to study how and in 
what respects he may appreciate the Roman Catholics, 
or, as Bishop Brent has said, have ^^an intelligent grasp 
of the Roman Catholic faith, polity and methods". 

(1) The first matter of appreciation is that the Roman 
Catholic Church, as the Russian or Greek Church, holds 
with the Protestants to the same cardinal doctrines of 
Christianity. That there is divergence of belief between 
these great brandies of the Church must be acknowledged, 
but in how many essential truths do they all see eye to 
eye! The points of agreement are explained equally well 
by Eastern and Western Church, and by the many de- 
nominations of the Reformed Faith. Whilst possibly the 
liberal school of thought amongst Protestants might 
criticize some of the dogmas and polity of the Church of 
Rome, the Orthodox bodies have reason for being pleased 
that in main doctrines there is practical agreement* 
. . . The foimdation principle, as of Judaism and Islam, 
and of the primitive faith of all peoples, is in the words 
"I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven 
and earth." The orthodox teaching of both Protestants 
and Catholics concerning man is also in substance the 
same, namely, the sinfulness of man as derived from the 
fall of the fiirst man, and the need of a divine Saviour to 
forgive and redeem. All the great branches of the Chris- 
tian Church likewise teach the divine-human nature of 
Jesus Christ, or the doctrine of His immaculate concep- 
tion and the Incarnation. They agree concerning the doc- 
trines of Atonement and Justification, of Christ's crucifix- 
ion, resurrection and ascension, of the presence of the Holy 
Spirit the Comforter, of regeneration and sanctification, 
of inmiortality and the resurrection of the dead, of a Day 
of Judgment and future retribution, of rewards and pun- 
ishments, of prayer, worship and deeds of penitence in 
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tliis life, and of heavenly bliss in the life beyond. The 
great Protestant bodies and the Church of Rome recog- 
nize the authority of the Scriptures and the organism of 
the Church with its orders and sacraments, all dependent 
in some way on Christ and the Apostles. In fact Chris- 
tianity is one religion, and the groundwork of Calvinistic, 
Arminian, Lutheran or AngUcan theology was laid cen- 
turies ago, even before the division of the Eastern and 
Western Churches. 

Christianity, in fact, is one religion, though the Chris- 
tian Chiux^h be divided. The heresies of the early Church 
— doctrines of a minority — are heresies of Christendom 
today, whether Greek Church, Church of Rome, or the 
Protestant Churches — doctrines still of a minority. In 
all conmmnions there are both conservative and liberal 
tendencies; the former are the orthordox and of the 
majority, and they largely agree, whether as seen in the 
one communion or the other. So Protestant Uberalism 
and Roman CathoUc modernism are essentially the same, 
though the break with the iron-clad formularies of 
the past is not always at the same point. It would 
seem that if any division were to take place in Christianity 
or the Christian organization, it would be between these 
conservative and Uberal tendencies, as in other religious 
Faiths, rather than in other matters which separate the 
Protestant and the Roman Catholic. The conservative 
Protestant and the conservative Roman Catholic are 
at one in the great doctrines of Christianity, and for 
either to appreciate the other ought to be easy, as within 
the bounds of Christian courtesy and intellectual sym- 
pathy. So, too, the Uberal Protestant and the liberal 
Roman CathoUc should find it possible to work together 
in the service of humanity. 

(2) A second feature of the Church of Rome which 
every Protestant, and in fact every man, is bound to 
appreciate is its unparaUeled organization. The whole 
world is mapped out into a complete system. All parts 
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of the system are unified in the Papaqy. The Supreme 
Pontiff is certainly the greatest ruler on the earth, his 
sway extending into every country, amongst all races, 
all alike called his children. He is rightly called in 
Chinese "the Emperor" of the Religion or of the Church. 
From him as Holy Father, the system works out in per- 
fect syiometry and gradation, far surpassing the power 
and orderliness of the Roman Empire in days of the 
Caesars, down through the Papal Court, the Cardinals, 
the archbishops, bishops and priests to every humble 
member of the Church, whatever his colour, class or 
nationality, going to the same Mass. The Orders of the 
Church, whether Jesuit or Franciscan, in their own way 
develop to the highest proficiency the organizing ability 
of the leaders of the Church. Leaving out for the mo- 
ment the religious or divine aspects of the Church of 
Rome, it stands forth amongst all human organizations, 
all forms of government, all societies or associations, as 
the most complete and compact, the most universal and 
efficient organization that the world has ever known. 
The Holy Father who sits at the Vatican in Rome, whether 
regarded as Vicar of God or not, commands the homage 
of more men, clear round the globe» than a Caesar or a 
Constantine, a Charlemagne or a Napoleon, ever dreamed 
to be his destiny. The whole vast machinery works, 
moreover, smoothly. There is now and then friction, 
but this only shows the need of a little oiling; the machine 
goes on forever. Even when some part of the machinery 
is taken away, the power-house is as mighty as ever, the 
great wheels move roimd; and the UtUe wheels have all 
their places, indicative of the master mind that directs 
all. 

Here in China an illustration is afforded of the sym- 
metry of this wonderful church oi^anization. The whole 
country is divided into a nimiber of dioceses, and in each 
diocese some one society or order, whether of the Jesuits, 
Lazarists, Dominicans, or some other, is exclusively at 
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work. This is the perfection of mission comity. The 
particular Society is seldom named; all that the Chinese 
through the length and breadth of the land ever hear of is 
"the Religion of the Heavenly Lord" — ^the one Church 
of Rome. 

Not merely the admirers of Presbyterianism, with its 
well-reasoned system of theology, or of Methodism, whose 
distinct characteristic is method, or of Episcopacy, with 
the primary of the Archbishop of Canterbiuy, or of the 
Lutheran Churches on the Continent, with their close re- 
lation to the State, can readily see the attraction of the 
Roman organization, but all who belong to more inde- 
pendent bodies and believe in individualism, must also 
acknowledge that no religion and no nation has ever pro- 
duced such a complete and all-embracing system of gov- 
ernment as that which through the centuries has been 
unfolded in the Church of Rome. As one has well said: 
**The realm over which Augustus Caesar swayed his 
sceptre was narrow compared with that of his spiritual 
successor. The encyclical letter which emanates from 
the Vatican is addressed to one half the civilized world, 
and binds the consciences of a fourth of the human race." 

(S) A third reason why every Protestant should appre- 
ciate the Church of Rome is its high ideal concerning the 
Church of God. What has already been said of the 
Church of Rome as a great organization concerns aspects 
human and practical. What is now to be explained con- 
cerns divine and idealistic elements. We now deal not so 
much with the Church of Rome as with the Roman con- 
ception of what is called in the early creeds "the Holy 
Catholic Church". 

According to ideas largely prevalent amongst Roman 
Catholic thinkers, the beginnings of Christianity were 
centred in the establishment on earth of the Kingdom of 
God or Heaven. To the Jews this thought imparted 
enthusiasm and hope, as being the larger realization 
not only of the Church of God centred on Mount Zion, 
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but of the longings and desires through many centuries 
that a Messiah would come to re-establish a Eangdom 
of God's chosen people. 

The message, '^The Kingdom of Heaven is at hand'', 
was a germinal thought in the mind of Jesus and of His 
disciples. In due time the word '^Church" supplanted 
the word ^'Kingdom", but the thought remained the same. 
That which existed in heaven was some time to exist over 
all the earth — allegiance to God as Sovereign and to 
Jesus Christ His Vicegerent on earth. That which previ- 
ously existed amongst the people of Israel was now to 
exist amongst the true Israel, who followed Christ, namely, 
a society of God's elect, with Jesus as its Head. The 
power first held by Jesus alone was transmitted to the 
Apostles, and through them to the Church at large and 
to the bishops in charge of the souls of men. The Churdi 
was the body of the risen Lord; and His divine nature 
passed over to the Church down to the end of time. 
There was only "one faith, one hope, one baptism"; there 
was only one Saviour, one religion, one Church. 

The early Church was one, though there were many 
local churches. It was not long before the Bishop oi 
Rome was recognized as successor of St. Peter, as Yicar 
of God, as Vicegerent of Christ. Even where this primacy 
was not accepted, there was no doubt concerning the 
oneness, the sacredness, the divine character, of the 
Christian Church. Neither was the Church divided into 
the visible and invisible: the Church was one, with both 
visible and invisible, external and internal, characteristics. 

It was generally believed that the Church was the Uv- 
ing embodiment of Christ. This elevated the Church 
as a divine organism far above all organizations of human 
device and human control. Of this there was but little 
doubt; such dispute as there was, and has continued to be, 
centred around the degree of power and authority which 
rested in the Bishop of Rome, later designated as the 
Pope, and with the great Ecumenical Coimcils. The 
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Church of Rome, beyond these paxticular matters of dis- 
pute, has with other Christians laid great stress on the 
grandeur and significance of the church idea. All the 
Eastern Churches, and most of the Anglicans, Lutherans 
and Presbyterians, amongst the Protestants, have been 
influenced by the same ideal, not of ecclesiasticism, but 
of God's Kingdom as represented in the Christian Church. 
To the Roman Catholic this ideal may be blurred by the 
other thought that only the Church of Rome is the King- 
dom of God, and that all others, whilst equally Christian, 
have withdrawn from the Church and are guilty of schism ; 
but this shadow on the light should not lessen our rev- 
erence for the light itself. 

'^The genius of CathoUcism is union and co-operation, 
a conunon purpose and conunon labour for its accom- 
plishment." This unity is the essence of Catholicism, 
though not always of Romanism. This unity, this 
Catholicity, is none the less a dominant note in the teach- 
ings of the Church of Rome. In the Roman conception 
of the Church there is also the thought of historical con- 
tinuity, the Church of today being traced back to Christ 
who is "the Head over all things to the Chiux^h". In 
the Church the Christian of today is linked with all the 
saints who have gone before. "The communion of saints" 
is inseparably joined with a belief in "the holy Catholic 
Church". In comparison, Protestantism appears as isola- 
tion. Even for the one who loves isolation it ought not 
to be hard to see the attraction of the Roman CathoUc 
conception and to express appreciation. 

It is this high idealism, characterizing the Church of 
Christ, this sacredness, unity, cathoUcity and continuity, 
which keeps the modernist movement from leaving the 
Church of Rome and joining with the liberal element in 
Protestant Churches. This fact makes clear the reason- 
ableness of the Church of Rome concerning the inner life, 
the soul, of the Kixigdom which Christ inaugurated and 
of the Universal Church which He came to found. 
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(4) A fourth attractive feature of the Church of Rome 
is the repose which it ofiPers for doubt and uncertainty in 
the acceptance of the Church's authority. John Henry 
Newman is not the only one who has journeyed to the 
Church of Rome that he might thereby find peace of 
mind. As Professor William Adams Brown has said, 

''The joy which sings in the closing chapter of his Apologia is not 
the satisfaction which comes from insight into troth, but the peace 
which follows the relinquishment of a hopeless quest." 

Every one to find peace in his intellectual speculations, 
in his strivings after truth, in his bewilderment over 
clashing theories and varied teachers, must at last fall 
back on what to him is taken as authority. One grows 
weary of searching; he is satisfied only with something 
final, decisive and authoritative. The Roman Catholic 
places authority in the Church, and generally in the 
Papacy and the Church Councils. Most Protestants 
have made the Bible their religious authority, "the in- 
fallible rule of faith and practice". Some years ago I 
was delegate to the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States, when Professor Charles 
Briggs, my esteemed teacher, was turned out of the min- 
istry for teaching, amongst other heresies, that there were 
three sources of authority, the Bible, the Church, and the 
Reason or Christian consciousness. The distinctive lib- 
eral element in Protestantism makes one's own reason, or 
enlightened conscience, or the general Christian con- 
sciousness of the best men, the authoritative voice on 
religious matters. It is the reason that examines the 
records and text of the Scriptures, that weighs the dicta 
of the Church, and decides what to accept and what to 
reject. Finally, for nearly all Christians, after disput- 
ing with each other over these various forms of authority, 
there will probably be a consensus that the final word, 
the authoritative statement, the teaching dear and rest- 
ful, bringing peace and joy, is the Man Christ Jesus, the 
Logos of God. Dr. Henry Van Dyke, has well said: 
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"Christ is the light of all Scripture. Christ is the Master of holy 
reason. Christ is the sole Lord and Life of the true Church. By His 
word we test all doctrines, conclusions, and commands. On His word 
we build all faith. This is the source of authority in the kingdom of 
heaven." 

It is my opinion that in some such statement as this, 
Protestant, Roman Catholic, Greek Church, Koptic and 
Armenian, can all draw near each other. The Protestant 
can agree with the Catholic that the Church possesses 
authority; and the Catholic can agree with the Protestant 
that the Bible possesses authority, and both will agree 
that Christ, or, perhaps we should say God, is the final 
source of all authority. If the soul, if one's thoughts, if 
one's aspirations, are left in a state of uncertainty, there 
can be no peace or repose. Discussions in a nation con- 
cerning constitutions are interesting and profitable for a 
time. Finally the time comes when the nation grows 
tired of such discussions and demands a definite constitu- 
tion, however imperfect it may be. So the average 
Christian, after fuD play of his independence, craves for 
some strong word: "This is the way, walk ye in it. This 
is the truth, accept it." 

Authority is something solid on which to build. In the 
last resort, one can find rest only in God. He speaks 
with authority; He rules with authority. The Bible, the 
Church, the Sacraments, one's own reason, are all ways 
in which God reveals His authoritative word, but behind 
all is God, and He it is who gives authority to one and all. 

(5) The Church of Rome cultivates tlie spirit and de- 
meanour of reverence. As Miss Frances Cobbe has said, 
"Religion is reverence." ReUgion means a right attitude 
of man towards God. Reverence is this right attitude. 
As for man there should be respect; for God, reverence. 
"Honour all men; fear God; honour the King." "The 
fear of God — reverence for God — ^is the beginning of 
wisdom." 

In Protestantism, amongst some of its exponents, there 
is a familiarity in religious expressions, in prayer and in 
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preaching, in general demeanour in the sanctuary, and in 
discarding of the term sacred, which makes Christianity 
appear commonplace, rather than gives it an exalted 
position in man's afiPections and worship. The Roman 
Catholic system trains character of another kind. Its 
worship is dignified, solemn, stately, inspiring, reverentiaL 
Entrance into the church, as the entrance into the Mos- 
lem mosque, is in the form, if not always the spirit, of 
reverence. A reverential demeanour is certainly more 
conducive to a reverential heart, than is a careless and 
thoughtless manner. The Catholic approaches the Mass 
in feelings of awe; the Protestant in too many cases re- 
gards the communion-table as of so little importance 
that he stays away and feels satisfied. With the Catholic, 
the church, the priest, the sacraments, and even the 
cemetery, are all sacred, that is, set i^art to God. With 
the Protestant, while nothing is common or unclean, so 
also nothing is sacred, and all things are the same. The 
reverential quality of the Church of Rome deserves the 
admiration and also the imitation of all Protestants. In 
this the Episcopal service has set an example, retaining 
that which is so fimdamental to the teachings of the 
ancient Church. 

(6) Along with this reverential aspect of the Church 
of Rome is its cultivation of the devotional spirit. Rev- 
erence and worship, prayer and devotion, these are the 
twin virtues of religion. 

Most Protestant churches are closed, except in time of 
public service; every Roman Catholic chiux^h has its 
doors always unlocked, that the weary and the troubled 
may enter within, and in the quietness of the sacred 
place, kneel before the altar, silently repeat the devotional 
utterances of an established ritual, and amid hallowed 
surroimdings lay open the heart to the presence of the 
Spirit of God. 

The literature of the Roman Catholic Church is rich 
in books of devotion. Prayers, hymns, meditations, ex- 
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hortations, and confessions, poured forth from the very 
depths of the soul, are the treasures left to coming ages 
by saintly men and women who lived near to God and 
felt God's thoughts. The books of devotion of a Ber- 
nard and an & Kempis, of a St. Theresa and an Assisi, 
are not for Roman Catholics alone, but for all Christians 
who feel the need of divine grace and the value of the 
upward look. 

The Roman Catholic Church has milny ways for cul- 
tivating and satisfying the devotional nature. Quiet 
places, a retreat, the confessional, a mission, are all meant 
to help one in his struggle to be better. The Church, 
with its altar, places one in the right surroundings for 
being devotional. Whilst escape from the world is im- 
possible for most Christians, there are ways provided 
for making this escape a reality, even if only for a day or 
an hour. 

(7) Along with this devotional character of the Chiurch 
of Rome, it cultivates another form of devotion, that of 
devotion to the needs and sorrows of fellow-men. All 
through the centuries, and amongst all peoples, and in all 
nations, there have been those who have denied themselves 
aD that they might serve others. Self-sacrifice stands 
forth as one charm of the great body of sisters of charity. 
The meaning of entering the priesthood or a sisterhood 
is that of giving up all family ties, all personal property, 
and being set apart for the service of the Church. 

The devoted lives of those who thus deny themselves 
all has ever won the praise of men. Such speak more 
powerfully than any sermon the essence of Christianity, 
which is the love of God and the compassion of Christ. 
As Christ healed the lepers, and turned not from them, so 
there have been those in the Catholic Church who have 
not shrunk from the most repulsive diseases and the most 
perilous situations. In my early school-days I was so 
attracted to a priest with whom I was travelling, who had 
just passed through the scourge of the yellow fever in one 
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of our southern cities, that to this day the impression of 
his life remains with me. 

Such are the ones who have gone forth to preach the 
Gospel and proclaim the Church to the millions outside 
the pale, and in doing so they have lived simply, yea, with 
self-denial and in true devotion to others. The Church 
of Rome was missionary before any of the Protestant 
bodies which struggled for existence. In India and China 
and Japan they were the advanced guard preparing the 
way for us Protestants. 

(8) The Church of Rome has had a genius for adapting 
itself to all conditions of men. It is stable and stationary 
in dogma and creed; it may discoimtenance progressive- 
ness, but it includes within the bosom of the one Church 
all varieties of Christians, conservative and progressive, 
theological and socialistic. As priests they may be 
warned not to go too far, but they are still members of 
the Church. The very learned and the masses of the 
ignorant, the aristocracy and the nobility, and the semi- 
civilized and the poor, all alike meet in the same places 
of worship, use the same ritual, and hear the same words 
of absolution. 

The Church of Rome has gone round the world and 
adapted itself to every form of government and to all 
the varied social usages of different nations of men. AU 
minds, all classes, all races, find something in the Church 
of Rome to attract them. And the Church knows how 
to use all; however eccentric one may be, the Church 
can give him some task to do. This adaptability of the 
Church of Rome proves that it is part of the Christian 
Church and has a mission in all the world and to all ages. 
This quaUty the Protestant does well to appreciate. 

(9) The Church of Rome has also done much for the 
cause of learning and art. The inspiration of Christian 
truths has stirred the soul to the highest music and to 
the most magnificent architecture, and to pure sculpture 
and beautiful painting. Many a cathedral is the nation's 
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art gallery. The Church of Rome has steadily cherished 
the aesthetic and artistic feelings of men. It has made 
use of men's skill for magnifying the mission of the 
Church and revealing the purpose of God amongst the 
children of men. The Church in thus making use of all 
forms of art has set them apart to the sole service of God. 
The result is sacred art, sacred music, sacred song, and a 
sacred edifice where men meet for worship. With the 
highest ideals men have been inspired to their work of 
art far beyond the possibility of low motives and common- 
place themes. 

The world would be the poorer, if there had been no 
Church of Rome thus to utilize and exalt the art of pure- 
minded men. They, too, were inspired like the men who 
wrote the sacred Scriptures, and their workmanship has 
ever been an inspiration, a lamp to the feet, the candle 
of the Lord, a means of grace. These excellences of the 
Church of Rome most Protestants will be ready to ap- 
preciate. 

(10) Having viewed these nine features of the Chiurch 
of Rome, which the Protestant would do well to appre- 
ciate, there remains one more idea, deserving careful 
consideration, and that is. Protestantism should so ap- 
preciate Roman CathoUcism, and Roman Catholicism 
should so appreciate Protestantism, that they will gladly 
join forces in combating materialism, godlessness and evil 
in the world. They can unite in works of mercy; they 
can co-operate in establishing hospitals and orphanages; 
they can cheer each other in the proclamation of the 
Gospel, and the spread of spiritual ideas, and the cul- 
tivation of the spiritual life. Whatever our views con- 
cerning the Holy PontiflF, we can rejoice in all his efiPorts 
for the bringing in of the day of peace, of Christian 
brotherhood, of Chuix^h unity, and the fellowship of the 
Spirit. All advance made by the Church of Rome in 
establishing a kingdom of righteousness should be re- 
ciprocated by all devoted Protestants. As another has said, 
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""Let Catholicism add to Protestantism its sjpirit of worshm, its 
sacramental life» its unwavering faith, and its rich heritage of con- 
tinuity with the historic past. And let Protestantism,^ on the otha* 
hand, add to Catholicism its fearlessness of learning, its stem con- 
ception of individual responsibility, and its emphasis upon personal 
religion.^ So shall we have in the great Church of the future, not an 
impoverished and shadowy form of Christianity fenced about with 
barriers of exclusion, but a Church which is enriched with all the 
wealth of the Christian ages.'* 

Then will come fulfilment of the petition of Chrisb 
"that they all may be one". 

n. Religion and the Brotherhood of Nations 

In previous addresses we have dwelt on the importance, 
the worth, and the fascination, of bringing about .the spirit 
of concord and conciliation between one religion and 
another, or between different schools of religious thought 
within the same religion. Our method has been to express 
appreciation of others and of others* creeds. While 
fairness united with friendliness, and friendliness united 
with fairness are difficult to attain in discussions of re- 
ligion, the general result of our conferences has been most 
satisfactory. Mutual good-will among persons of re- 
ligious conviction is by no means an impossibility. . . . 

Perhaps it would be well, in these days when the ties 
between men and nations are being broken, when dark 
clouds rest on the face of the earth, if the method of 
appreciation applied so effectively to the great religicms 
were also applied to the great nations, to republics, king- 
doms and empires. At present we content ourselves 
with the true significance of nationalism and interna- 
tionalism, of patriotism and brotherhood, of loyalty to 
one*s own government and devotion to the federation 
of the world, 'and then we touch on the bearings of a 
general religious sentiment upon these two opposing 
tendencies in the political and social life of our common 
humanity. 

Patriotism is a virtue which for many centuries has 
been looked upon by many peoples as supreme. Int^ 
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nationalism, on the other hand, is an idea which human 
minds are just beginning to understand, a virtue which 
is only slightly appreciated and is seldom made supreme. 
The true relation between these two virtues is not clearly 
determined, and many fail to see how the one can be 
cherished without excluding the other. 

First, then, the virtue of patriotism, the conception 
of nationalism. While familiar to us in the West, it has 
been said there is no word for patriotism in the Chinese 
language. True, there is no one word or character, but 
there has always been the idea, expressed in many apt 
phrases, while of late years a new expression has come 
into being, whose meaning is 'love of country'*. Its 
affinity to the dearest ties is seen in the word "father- 
land", used by Greeks and Romans, Germans and French; 
in the phrase '^mother country'', used by the English, and 
in the phrase "one family", used by the Chinese. 

The quality of love or afiPection for one's country has 
never been the predominant note in the Chinese concep- 
tion of duty to the State. It is a conception which has 
come largely through the Chinese living abroad, being 
strangers in a strange land, and then returning to the 
home land. It is a quality which is spreading among 
the Chinese more and more, as they are able to take part 
in the afiPairs of government. That which brings into 
being this element of patriotism is the idea of democracy. 

The typical characteristic of Chinese patriotism, a 
characteristic observed in all forms of patriotism, is 
loyalty. This appUes not only to the official in his atti- 
tude to the head of the nation, be he president, king or 
mperor, but to each individual in his relation to the 
government. "Make loyalty and fidelity supreme" was 
the teaching of Confucius. Of late years the revolution- 
ary spirit has meant love of coimtry without loyalty to 
the government or the ruler. In the final outcome it will 
be found that the only patriotism which can compete 
with the patriotism of people of other countries is that 
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which has the stability of loyalty as well as the fervour 
of aflPectioii. 

Another element of patriotism, whatever the people, 
is the willingness to render service, make sacrifices, and 
even to die, for the coimtiy . In times of peace this means 
faithful performance of duty, with the laudable ambition 
to enhance the glory and prestige of one's country. If 
the Chinese have appeared lacking in this quality, it is 
because they have had no part in the government. In 
times of war this spirit of self-sacrifice for th^ sake of the 
State may mean service on the battlefield. In the latter 
case there often arises the dilemma as to whether the fight- 
ing is in defence of one's country or is for aggression and 
conquest. If it be the latter, then patriotism as a virtue 
is brought into comparison with some other virtue which 
should dominate all, such as devotion to right or loyalty 
to truth. Many a time in the history of nations have 
individual consciences, when allowed individual liberty, 
exhibited patriotism, heroism and self-sacrifice of the 
highest tyi>e in refusing to fight on the field of battle, and 
in daring to defend in the presence of cynicism and scom 
the higher law of God. . . . 

Right here it is easy to turn our thoughts from national- 
ism to consider internationalism, and from patriotism to 
the idea of universal brotherhood, for it will be seen that 
they both unite in devotion to truth and to the higher 
law. 

Fraternity is a conception which had its birth far back 
among all civilized peoples, but internationalism is a 
new word and a new idea. It represents co-operation 
on a universal scale. It recognizes competition the world 
round. It is one form of universal peace, not by eliminat- 
ing national distinctions, but by adjusting relations be- 
tween one nation and another. Internationalism is the 
practical embodiment of an ideal conception of human 
brotherhood. It recognizes the unity of the race as it 
came from the heart of God, and as the goal towards 
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which the world moves. Above is the one God and Father 
of all, and below are brother-men. Humanity is one 
family. The Chinese have two sayings: "All wider 
heaven are one family"; and "All within the four seas are 
brothers". There are ties of affection, of culture, of 
conmierce, of postal communication, of telegraphy, of 
religious sentiment, of humanitarian aspiration, and of 
social intercourse, which bind men together in utter dis- 
regard of mere national demands. The globe has grown 
smaller, and earth's inhabitants draw nearer and nearer 
to each other. Men of one country learn from those of 
another, and our personal friends include all climes and 
all nations. The one who travels much is cosmopolitan, 
and the cosmopolitan spirit exhilarates, just as the insular 
spirit dries up the sympathies and deadens even religion. 
To live abroad and mingle with other people liberalizes, 
and makes living a joy. When in 1900 a little company 
of many nations were besieged in Peking, they took 
pleasure in gathering for song at the evening twilight, each 
national singing his own national anthem. 

To be at peace with each other is to set into action the 
international mind. To be at war puts a cleavage deep 
down into this globe of ours, and sometimes right up into 
the heavens. Out here in the Far East we have had in 
mind for years something of the same kind of interna- 
tional co-operation, first in an institute of learning, and 
then in a museum and library. Just for the moment, 
the international idea is under a doud and is subject to 
scorn. War has over-shadowed everything. . . . 

Both patriotism and internationalism draw near to 
each other as they bow to the supremaqr of God's way, 
that of peace and righteousness. As they bow before 
the highest and the best, they dasp hands and vow each 
to defend the other. The spirit of nationalism and the 
spirit of internationalism are not mutually antagonistic 
but mutually helpful. Nationalism represents inde- 
pendence, and independence is essential to national 
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govereignty. Internationalism represents interdependence, 
and this is essential to human brotherhood. 

There have been those who have proposed some kind 
of international congress, that internationalism may have 
more than an academic value, and that war may be 
averted. This means more than an international Court 
of Justice, and much more than an international Court of 
Arbitration, both of which will be the fruits of the Hague 
Peace Conferences. In time the idea of various national 
representatives deciding questions of common interest 
will no doubt grow, without in any way infringing on the 
rights of nationality. As bearing on this matter the words 
of Dr. Trueblood, secretary of the American Peace 
Society, may be quoted: 

'"National sovereignty and independence are not absolute, and in 
the very nature of the case cannot be. The nations are members ot 
the 'family of nations', and the governments are compelled, in various 
important matters of common concern, to take counsel of one another, 
or, in other words, to exercise a joint sovereignty which is beyond the 
field of national sovereignty, and which no nation can exercise alone/' 

... It is religion in the general, more than some 
particular religion — ^religion as it issues from God direct 
— ^which sympathizes with and encourages the spirit and 
the policies of international brotherhood. Some of the 
great religions, in their zeal for propagating their special 
tenets and ceremonies, have been more divisive than 
harmonious, and have penetrated even national sen- 
timents with their divisive spirit. Other religions have 
been promulgated as local or national faiths, adapted to 
limited conditions. Lacking the universal outlook, they 
have thought but little of the important relations which 
exist between nation and nation and their respective 
governments. Whatever may be said of the failings of 
Christians and of different branches of the Christian 
Church, the true student of history must acknowledge 
that Christ and His first followers took a broad look over 
the world, recognized the place of governments and rulers, 
and the fact of national distinctions, and, with them, en- 
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joined the duty of worldwide fellowship which leaps the 
bounds of race or state. They pointed on to coming 
ages, when war between nations will cease, and all kings 
and nations will bow to the will of a Universal Will, to the 
law of love as centred in the Supreme, and embodied 
and made known in Jesus Christ, whose inspiration will 
fill all things. Jesus is the universal Brother, God is the 
universal Father, and through them there will yet come 
international brotherhood and peace among all men. 
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By Nolan R. Best, 
Editor of The Continent. 

Did our Lord Jesus Christ, before he ended his life in 
the flesh, create among men a formal church organiza- 
tion ordained to stand unchangeable till his coming again? 
Many miUion Christians believe that he did. But those 
are not few who count it a thing incredible that Jesus of 
Nazareth — spontaneous and fetterless spirit that he was 
— coidd ever have attached to any. matter of external 
arrangement so much of concern as this provision would 
imply. Such Christians feel constrained to testify that 
they "did not so learn Christ". May their testimony to 
this understanding of the Master be recorded in the ample 
and hospitable pages of The Constructive Quabterlt 
without oflFense to any who think otherwise? Certainly 
the exposition of their view is bound to be "a free, living 
and deliberate statement of actual, operative belief' such 
as the platform of The Constbuctive magnanimously 
invites from every quarter. 

It is not that any one questions that the Christian 
Church sprang direct from Christ. Nor does any one 
make a shadow of doubt that Jesus foresaw a church that 
would carry on his work after his ascension and left to it 
in all confidence the missionary task requisite to complete 
his saving purpose for humanity. But did he ever think 
it needful that he should furnish such a church with an 
unalterable constitution, specifying for it a framework 
of ranks, offices and dignities? Here is where comes the 
deft of opinion. And those who answer "no", use no 
hesitant negative. They challenge the citation of any 
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page in the evangelical record of the Lord's life, or any 
least allusion in documents remaining from his apostles, 
which even remotely hints at a formal charter given by 
Christ to define the visible aspect of his chiurch. 

Of all the potent leaders of humanity it seems quite 
like an axiom to say that the Prophet who came from 
Nazareth was the one who cared least for the artifices of 
external organization. He was the one among them all 
who most relied on inner spiritual forces. He above all 
others saw the unseen, and because he did, he accounted 
the seen of less consequence than any other leader of men 
has ever dared to rate it. More immediately than any 
other he sensed the colossal constructing power of in- 
visible life. He knew that life, wherever it has leave to 
live, makes body for itself infallibly — ^that every sort of 
life builds for itself the body appropriate to its kind. Life, 
therefore, he laid hold on as the tool of his architecture 
in this world, where lesser seers had no better way to 
project their purposes into the future than by imposing on 
their followers a multitude of painstaking precepts or an 
array of drastic injunctions. But as the Christ had meat 
to eat that men knew not of, so had he means in hand 
whose force even to this day men have not learned fully 
to appreciate. Divinely omnipotent in the use of life, he 
gave life to his church, and to life's evolution committed 
the minor accident of what its material incorporation 
should be. 

Simply and quietly while he walked in Palestine Jesus 
pursued the labours of his ministry with supernal uncon- 
cern for collecting and measuring and aligning its results. 
That unconcern was in deepest meaning his perfect surety 
of results which could neither fail nor be lost. "All that 
which the Father giveth me shall come unto me'\ he said 
with divine calm, and he appointed no registrar to keep 
books on the receipt of it. He could abide with patience 
the long inherent developments of what he did and said 
among men. According to his own manner of speaking 
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in his parables, he was a sower who could have joy of the 
harvest while yet the seed was dying formless in the loam; 
he was a firebringer who was content if only he saw th« 
slight lambent flame glow above its fuel. He knew it was 
in the nature of seeds to grow and bring forth increase; he 
knew it was in the nature of fire to bum farther and 
farther. And he could trust the nature of things because 
he perceived that the nature of things rests in the nature 
of God. 

Jesus therefore totally lacked the impulse that provokes 
in men avid passion for organization. He did not have 
to see achievements listed and people coimted in order to 
be assured that something had come to pass. He had no 
wisp of that promotional temper which demands a quick 
show of things accomplished. He had no glorying to 
gratify in the paraded circumstance of assemblies and the 
pomp of ceremonious dignitaries. None other was ever 
so far as he from the love of pretentious observances. 
Not the slightest inclination did he ever evince to emulate 
the vanities and display of either a Sadducean priest- 
hood, a Herodian pseudo-kingship or a Roman pro- 
curatorate. He vied with none who lorded it over 
men. 

What possible drift of disposition in him then could 
turn his mind toward establishing a spectacular ecdesi- 
asticism crystallized in ordinances and regulations? How 
can we be asked to imagine that such a one as Jesus would 
bethink himself to embody his life-work in the rigid shape 
of a constituted society, ordered, officered, standardized, 
bonded to inflexible precedent and canon, time without 
end? He, the simple-hearted, the unaffected, the free- 
spoken and naive, the clairvoyant poet-soul, the sym- 
pathetic comrade of an unaspiring peasantry, the caustic 
satirist of those who loved chief seats in the synagogues 
and "would be called of men. Rabbi" — by what feat of 
fantasy shall we contrive to think of this man as ordain- 
ing priests, consecrating prelates and appointing pre- 
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cedence for the greater and subordination for the less in a 
perpetual hierarchy of rulers over his church? 

If in the gospels there were written reports of our Lord's 
thus founding a sacrosanct officialdom, it would impose 
on the studious much puzzle to reconcile that single sign 
of formal temper with his otherwise wholly informal 
spirit. But why should we manufacture the puzzle for 
ourselves when no faint shadow of it crosses the consistent 
record? We do not forget, indeed, that Jesus "chose 
twelve whom he named apostles", but not even in that 
circumstance does there appear the token of an organiz- 
ing purpose. Rather the uncalculating hunger of a lonely 
man for some trustworthy fellowship is the instinct in- 
timated in the simple gospel narratives of this choice. 
"He appointed twelve that they might be with him", is 
the characteristic directness of Mark's statement. True, 
the Master planned also "that he might send them forth 
to preach" — after they had been "with him" long enough 
to appreciate at least a little of his "good news" — ^yet 
even so he did not send them out under any ceremonial 
sanction comparable to modem ordination by a church. 

The name "apostles" by which he called these twelve 
bore less of an official note then than the term "mission- 
aries" carries today; it was at most no more organiza- 
tional in sound to them than "messengers" is to us. No 
i^llable from the evangelists suggests that Christ "set 
apart" his representatives with any act more formal than 
a brotherly wayside talk of counsel and admonition. They 
went out among the towns of Galilee and Judaea not as 
hieratic legates commissioned to introduce a new creed 
of faith and constitute new congregations of believers, 
but only as simple itinerant preachers directed to speak 
in the ears of the people fresh tidings touching the solem- 
nity and the hopefulness of their times. The authority 
then imparted to them by their divine Leader — of whose 
divinity at that stage of their experience they still re- 
mained dully unconscious — ^was not in the dimmest 
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semblance ecclesiastical; it was but a beneficent mastery 
over certain bodily and psychic ills imparted to them not 
at all for any sake of enhancing their own importance but 
wholly to make them more practically helpful to their 
fellow men. In this first aspect of their ministry the 
twelve seem to have received no more ample investment 
of duties or power than was given a little later to "seventy 
others" in whom no orthodox expositor has ever seen the 
foreshadowing of a permanent sacerdotal order. 

It is true that as the last tragic months of our Lord's 
earthly career drew on, he did speak to these dozen near- 
est friends of his in larger, though more mystic, terms of 
what he expected from them as ministers in his name to 
the world. They had grown by that time to some better 
perception of the spiritual meaning of his life, and so he - 
could begin to talk to them of a spiritual service to man- 
kind deeper than the healing of the sick and the exorcism 
of demons. He would have them learn the more sacred 
secret of guiding sin-sick souls to the assurance of sins 
pardoned through himself and of awing sin-callous souls 
with the penalties of sins unforgiven. So on that day 
when Peter confessed the common conviction of his divine 
Sonship to which the twelve had attained, Jesus made 
mention of the keys that opened to men, or locked them 
from, the kingdom of heaven. Soon afterward he spe- 
cifically told them all what on the former occasion he had 
seemed to say to Peter alone — ^that with them as his 
"messengers" must lie the duty of binding and loosing 
the ties that the commandments of God throw around the 
consciences of men. 

Here, indeed, formalist interpretations of Christianity 
think to find their stoutest intrenchment. But such as have 
looked in vain elsewhere in the New Testament for tokens 
of instituted church authority read here only the direction 
of the Lord's servants to a task — ^not the appointment of 
his vicars to official place. It was not of authority that 
our Lord was speaking when he talked to his companions 
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about binding and Joosing and about the kingdom's keys, 
but of responsibility. He wished them to feel the sobering 
weight of having to be the communicating medium of his 
message to mankind. Through them sinning men were 
to hear how they could escape the just reward of their 
deeds and inherit the salvation of heaven. Through them 
men desiring to do the will of God were to learn what the 
will of God is. No wonder the tone in which he described 
to them this burden of duty was of the scJemnest — ^the 
figures of speech which he used to impress it exalted and 
awesome. Yet the responsibility of which he forewarned 
them was by no means exclusively apostolic. 

It weighs still on the heart of every follower of Jesus, 
lay as well as clerical, who mingles with men who have not 
yet accepted Christ. Each present disciple as truly as 
any of the twelve carries the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven for his irreligious neighbours, for except they re- 
ceive the kingdom's invitation through him they will not 
receive it at all; God will send no angel from heaven to 
bid them come in. And the law of God will hold sway 
over the lives of men, in this time as in every age, only 
if the friends of Jesus make it binding by their example 
and their teaching. Surely it is no stretch or strain of the 
Lord's intent which thus extends his "Whatsoever ye 
shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven" (Matthew 
18: 18) to the whole multitudinous fellowship of believers, 
for no one hesitates to apply in that universal and un- 
official sense the two verses which immediately follow. If 
it is only to a sacramental order of ecclesiastics that the 
authority of binding and loosing pertains, why sh6uld it 
not be held that only for two bishops is promised the answer 
of the Father to agreeing prayer, and that the presence 
of Christ is granted only where two or three bishops are 
gathered together? 

At all events, there is as little indication after these 
conversations as before that the twelve apostles thought 
of themselves as dignitaries elevated to definite office in a 
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church organization. So far from feeling that their posi- 
tions had been fixed for them in an established scale <^ 
importance, they were still crudely wrangling among 
themselves, up to the very hour of their Master's passion, 
trying to settle that exact question which Jesus had failed 
to settle — ^who of them should be the greatest. Evidently 
the others saw no reason to concede any superiority to 
that one among their number who is now reputed to have 
been made their premier when Christ spoke to him con- 
cerning the rock on which the church would be built. 
Why should they? Had they not heard him incur, just 
a few moments later, the most humiliating rebuke that 
the Lord ever addressed to any man in company with him? 
Peter, it would seem, was far more impressed with him- 
self than any of his companions were with him. And if the 
Master had cared at all to bequeath to Peter any peculiar 
official prestige in the church, he would certainly have 
been compeUed to interfere in his behalf for the r^ressicm 
of insubordinate feelings among the rest of the twelve. 
Instead, he impatiently dismissed their whole ado about 
worldly precedence as a childish absurdity over which 
they could not possibly be troubling themselves if th^ 
realized how great a life of spiritual service he had called 
them to. How emphatically he told them then that in 
this world there should never be any among them exercis- 
ing authority over the brethren. 

The bond that held the twelve together in their Lord's 
lifetime was then very evidently no official consciousness 
or official obligation. They were bound to one another 
by the simple fact alone that the noblest Man they ever 
knew had asked them to be his friends, and association 
with him had knit them to one another until not even 
their ill concealed mutual jealousies could drive them into 
animosity. Being his friends they had to be friends of 
one another. And when one among them strangdy 
shook off the spell of the Personality that had so com- 
pletely mastered them, the eleven loyal ones marvelled 
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not that he was tummg his back upon an office — ^they had 
never been aware of any office to which he was appointed 
— but that he could be base enough to be traitor to such a 
Friend. 

The Chief of the group, however, knew how soon the 
magnetism that had welded them thus into brotherhood 
must be withdrawn. What means to provide which 
should hold them in unity still after he was gone, was an 
uppermost thought in the Master's mind that night in the 
upper room after Judas had gone forth to work his treason. 
Would they fall apart when no longer they could walk 
with him in the flesh along the rough roads of Judaea and 
Galilee? No, he must make sure of vivifying among 
them after his departure such a living memory of himself 
as would keep their souls open to the imifying power still 
flowing from his spiritual presence. So it was that in 
that grave and solemn night before his crucifixion he set 
them the example of a simple memorial meal which he 
desired them often to imitate until he summoned them 
to drink with him new in his Father's kingdom its sacra- 
mental wine. The custom, he well appreciated, would at 
every observance revive in their hearts the recollection 
of all that his love and life had blessed them with and a 
freshened consciousness of all that his sacrificial death 
had obligated them to. And thus with quickened pic- 
tures of the suffering Lord and poignant challenges for 
resworn allegiance to him, the recurring feast must bring 
also a powerful renewal of their "love of the brethren" in 
whose fellowship the memorial was celebrated and in 
whose fraternity its vows of service were necessarily to be 
performed. 

Moreover, after his resurrection and before his ascend- 
ing into heaven, the Lord named to his disciples also the 
familiar rite of baptism as one added token by which the 
company who loved him might be aware of those who 
separated themselves from all else in order that they 
might belong to Christ. These two visible customs Jesus 
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left to unite those who sought the brotherhood of his 
church. But he left no others. And even these he ven- 
tured so little to render rigid and constraining on the 
spirit of his followers that for neither sacrament did he 
prescribe a ceremonious form or fix rules by which to 
judge its regularity. The barest skeleton of a suggested 
liturgy is all the cue that he oflFered either for the celebra- 
tion of the Lord's supper or the administration of baptism. 
And the whole manner of his instituting both rites prom- 
ises that the Master will be pleased with any fashion of 
observing either which shares the mind and purpose that 
were his when he granted their commemorative signif- 
icance to his disciples. That a soul in tune with his soul 
could break this bread of communion with him, or for his 
sake apply baptismal waters to a sinner repentant of sins, 
and Christ rejedt the act because the administrant had 
not enjoyed a certain sort of ordination, or because he 
wetted with the water less or more of the convert's body, 
is a conception irreconcilable with the Master's whole 
attitude toward both sacraments. 

Beyond this, if the gospels may be relied on for a com- 
plete representation of his measures to shape the char- 
acter of his future church, Jesus did nothing at all in the 
way of external prescription. After he had risen, he told 
the eleven who remained of his old circle of intimates that 
they were to go on preaching for him just as he had 
taught them to do in the quiet days before the crucifixion 
— only now they were to travel with his word in ever- 
increasing circles just as far as their feet, winged with the 
will to do his will, would carry them. To a hundred 
and twenty followers, gathered on the slopes of Olivet 
a few moments before a cloud received him out of their 
sight, he said that he expected them to be his witnesses 
from Jerusalem to the uttermost parts of the earth. So 
he was gone. And he had deputized nobody to stand in 
his place; he had delegated no one to hold any ofiice; 
he had designated none to exercise sway over the kingdom 
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he taught them to pray for. He had appointed no senates 
or courts or curias. No company of men or women were 
ever left with less understanding of ^hat they ought next 
to do, than the himdred and twenty in the Jerusalem up- 
per room — ^bewildered nucleus of what was to be a world- 
conquering church. There was no semblance of organiza- 
tion among them. Their absent Master had imposed 
on them no injunction except "Wait"! 

But Jesus had not miscalculated. Neither had he 
gone away in careless abandonment of his mission. He 
had not resigned his followers to be the victims hence- 
forth of their own guideless and blundering experiments. 
In that last unforgettable talk which he had with his 
eleven companions in the dark midnight hours before 
Judas came to take him, Jesus pledged them that he 
would not leave them comfortless or untutored amid their 
tasks; he would send them One always ready at their 
caU (such seems the root-meaning of the word Jesus chose 
to describe this new Coimsellor) who would teach them all 
the deep things of truth and duty which they were not 
yet prepared to hear from himself. So it was in charge 
of this ever-present Divine Aid — "he, the Spirit of truth*' 
— Guide "into all the truth" — ^that the infant church was 
left for tutelage. Not the bequeathed legislation of a 
departed Founder, but the living voice of God's Holy 
Spirit, as decisive and authoritative as the voice of God's 
Holy Son when he abode in the flesh, became the regulat- 
ing law of the kingdom of heaven on earth. And the 
Spirit had his way in the apostolic epoch as he has had 
since. 

Either because of some reminiscence of that not-yet- 
explained saying from Jesus linking Peter and the "rock" 
on which he would build his church, or simply because of 
Peter's native facility in address, it was Peter who first 
stood up with an organization proposal among the waiting 
friends of Jesus betwixt Ascension and Pentecost. He 
evidently had that day something in mind of the notion, 
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still familiar, that the apostolate was an office to be end- 
lessly preserved by due succession of a new appointee 
to every vacancy. So he called on the company to fill 
up the number of the twelve with a substitute for Judas 
the betrayer. But when Pentecost came, this dream that 
had prevailed for an idle interval quickly faded. The 
Spirit corrected the error. The apostolate became once 
more a work and not a position. Peter preaching 
mightily in the power of God — ^Peter at his work — did 
become indeed a foundation rock for the rapidly rising 
structiu*e of the church. But how soon it became manifest 
that the Spirit would give honour to one and another not 
according to the prestige of a past dignity or a remembered 
usefulness, but only according to each one's present 
measiu*e of abundance in labours and fruits. 

Very shortly it was not Peter but James the Ixmi's 
brother (scoflFer in Christ's lifetime but convert of a 
resurrection vision) whose power of ministry advanced 
him to pre-eminence among followers of "The Way'*. 
He consequently for a period was the outstanding leader 
of the church — although when the empty place in the 
circle of the twelve was being filled he had not been so 
much as thought of for a nominee. None the less, whesi 
his service went beyond the service of others, the church 
of that apostolic hour, true to its Lord's teaching, rec- 
ognized him as the greatest among them, and because he 
was so nobly efficient as a "messenger" of the gospel, 
hesitated not at all to hail him as manifestly a true 
apostle. 

Then there came another, and after his Lord there was 
none else so mighty in the church of God as he. Yet he 
never saw Jesus in the body — or if he did, looked on him 
only in scorn. He was never of those that "companied 
with us", as Peter had impetuously specified to be needful 
in the apostleship. No bishop ever laid hands on his head 
to ordain him; no church coimcil ever elected him to a 
hierarchal see; no hand of official welcome ever drew 
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him within a college of governing ecclesiastics. He had, 
if any ordination at all, only an informal consecration 
for missionary service imder the hands of a group of 
^'prophets and teachers" among whom he already had 
fuU standing as a junior compeer. He carried no creden- 
tials of human signature. Yet he claimed to be an 
apostle as fully as any other, and the sheer weight of his 
limitless labours made the claim good beyond all cavil 
of dispute. 

Of those who were given out to be highly placed in the 
church, Paul had never any subordinate awe. Peter he 
"resisted to the face*', despite the great tradition of Pente- 
cost that must have still enveloped that most eloquent 
of primeval preachers. Paul's assurance was his own 
"heavenly vision", and early or late he "conferred not 
with flesh and blood". Casting himself absolutely 
athwart every line that was ever drawn to describe the 
requirements of a formalist church, Paul was nevertheless 
unmistakably the greatest minister of Jesus Christ that 
ever lived. And Christianity today has more of his 
stamp on it than of any other mind save the mind of the 
Master himself. How then can we be persuaded that the 
church which he gave his life to and which he shaped as no 
other human hand has shaped it, is to be comprehended 
under formularies that he could have tolerated, "no, not 
for an hour"? If Paul were asked to bow to a pontificate 
maintained in the name of a man whose example he repre- 
hended and whose influence he shook off his shoulders, 
what would he say? And what can we say who look to 
Paul as the supreme human statesman of the Kingdom 
of God? 

How Paul felt about every churchly coimterpart of 
that Pharisaism he had once so gloried in — ^but after 
Damascus so bitterly repudiated — ^may vividly be seen 
in the pages of his epistle to the Galatians. What a 
thrilling document in praise of spiritual freedom that 
fervid writing is. As later through Greece, Paul had gone 
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preaching through Galatia, ''Where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty." But there had come after him 
other teachers proclaiming "a diflFerent gospel" — a gospel 
which said that the Spirit of the Lord is not where liberty 
is, but only where there is observed an unbroken uniform- 
ity of ceremonial, where a particular rite is practiced with 
historic precision, where men make themselves merit by 
conformity and purge their sins by deeds of ritual piety. 
And when Paul heard that his own sowing of spiritual 
truth was being choked by these thorns and briers of 
legalism, his wrath rose high; his grief was like a parrat's 
grief for prodigal children. ''O foolish Galatians", he 
cried, "who did bewitch you?" 

To Paul's thought only the bewitched could be mis- 
guided enough to exchange the experienced freedom of 
life in the spirit for the drudgery of serving the unyield- 
ing letter of the law. His pleadings for the Galatians to 
claim again their inheritance of unfettered sonshq) in the 
f reebom family of a great-hearted Father are among the 
most moving and impassioned words of Scripture. ''Now 
that ye have come to know God", wrote he, "or rather, 
to be known by God, how turn ye back again to the weak 
and beggarly rudiments whereunto ye desire to be in 
bondage over again? Ye observe days and months and 
seasons and years. I am afraid of you lest by any means 
I have bestowed labour on you in vain." How literal^ 
his heart was wrenched with pain over what a soul less 
ample in understandings might easily have called an in- 
significant eccentricity among his beloved converts. "Let 
them have their rites and ceremonies if they will", a 
thousand notables in the church might have counseDed; 
"what harm if they adopt some needless adjunct to their 
religion? Have they not at least the essential reality 
still embedded in their forms?" 

But Paul was unable to look so leniently on "weak and 
beggarly rudiments". To him it spelled degeneration 
that a Christian should turn to trifle with worthless 
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punctilios of worldly contrivance when the infinite priv- 
ily of 'Tbeing known by God" in constant daily converse 
of the spirit was sununoning him to heavenly and eternal 
things. It was like preferring to shut one's self within 
the narrow and narrowing confines of a prison dungeon 
when all the reach of God's open air invited one forth 
to illimitable room. It was slavery, bondage — and vol- 
untary, needless bondage at that. How the horror of it 
roused the apostle's soul! What a pealing trumpet voice 
it is in which he announces to the Galatians the Chris- 
tian's emancipation proclamation: "For freedom did 
Christ set us free." And even nobler and stronger, if 
possible, is the lofty note of his ensuing exhortation to 
claim and enjoy their emancipated right: "Stand fast, 
therefore, and be not entangled again in a yoke of bond- 
age." 

Who will wonder if that call to be free in Christ, still 
across all the centuries, sounds with imperative command 
in it to untold thousands whom insistent contemporaries 
beg to believe that the perfect unity of Christendom 
might soon be attained if they would but agree to accept 
certain ancient devices of ecclesiastical government and 
hoaiy opinions of sacramentarian regularity? When one 
to his deepest heart wishes that even the approximation 
of that unity might begin to grow into realization in his 
own day, such an appeal to conform is indeed constraining. 
One is always on the point of yielding — of saying, "Well, 
have it so if you will; let us call bishops or even popes 
necessary to a valid church of Christ if that will bring 
union" — ^until one looks back to Paul and beyond him 
to Jesus. Can one then consent to be less steadfast in 
loyalty to Christian liberty than was Paul? 

Can one allow to the world or to his differing brethren 
that Jesus considers the office and title of bishop important 
when one is very siu^ that Jesus never cared for anybody's 
office or any kind of title "from the foundation of the 
world" until this present moment? Or can one agree 
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that the sacraments are worthless when not done accord- 
ing to a certain specified manner if one is convinced that 
the God who looks not on the outward appearance but 
on the heart would by very nature be incapable of dis- 
counting for faults of external manner any worship what- 
ever offered to his name by sincere souls? Does one, in a 
word, dare undertake for any cause the responsibility 
of restricting the reach of freedom with which, as it seems 
to him, Jesus Christ originally endowed his church? 

Yet this does not in any manner or degree signify that 
we are religious anarchists. As well and as firmly as the 
stoutest adherents of episcopacy we know that the church 
of God in this world must be governed. Our predilec- 
tions, we confess, are decidedly in favour of its being 
governed democratically rather than autocraticaUy, yet 
we do not for a moment imagine that the rule of prelates 
in any part of the church prejudices God against that 
part. It is not even difficult for the most of us to imagine 
ourselves dwelling contentedly in our places among the 
people of Christ with leaders of episcopal authority over 
us — certain imderstandings being granted as to the source 
and character of their power. We are not at all averse 
to keeping the apostle's injunction, "Obey them that 
have the rule over you*', even if those that have the rule 
over us chance to be caUed bishops. But what in con- 
science we cannot abide is subscribing our names to the 
prescription that nothing but episcopal government can 
gather a body of Christ's people within the scope of his 
valid church — ^when we are convinced that Christ himself 
never prescribed any such thing. 

From our point of view, in a profound sense, "what- 
ever is, is right" in the realm of church organization. Or 
to say the least, it is bound to come right eventually. 
This is because our faith is so sure that the Holy Spirit 
working in the hearts of those who submit to his leading 
is able to shape the church of today into whatever form 
and frame God can best use for his glory. The Spirit 
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will take care of the church polity question and every 
other question if men and women cease to hinder him. 
It is only because in the pride of human opinion Chris- 
tians of many minds persist in determining by artificial 
stipulations how and whereby the Spirit shall work that 
he is imable to work. To the thought which is here ex- 
poimded it appears very clear that the claim set up in 
behalf of an indispensable episcopate is such an artificial 
stipulation, wholly man-made. If with all like barriers 
this dogma of the church's changeless form were once 
thrown down, God's providence in the free field so laid 
open would soon suit form to living need all the world 
over. If the form came out episcopacy, presbyterianism, 
independency or what not, all well and good. We should 
only care to know that it was laot moulded by men's im- 
posed theorizing, but was the immediate product of the 
divine life to which "God giveth a body even as it pleased 
him". 

And this leads to saying that we who reason thus con- 
cerning the constitution of the church are careless neither 
of the church's continuity nor of its unity. But we do 
say that for insuring continuity form is a poor reliance in 
comparison with life. Life is the one thing known to 
human observation which is infallibly continuous. The 
best guarded forms of things do change beyond recogni- 
tion, but life returns ever renewed in indubitable generic 
likeness. And if the miracle of generation proves life's 
persistence in the realm of biology, no less does the miracle 
of regeneration prove it ceaselessly in the kingdom of 
heaven. If a man must be bom again in order to have 
a share in the kingdom of God, then the life into which 
he is bom constitutes forever an unmistakable token of 
the kingdom. And there is no other token unmistakable. 
The species-mark of the Christian is on his living soul — 
not on his body, still less on his vesture. And so long 
as God is able to bring sons and daughters to spiritual 
birth by the travail of their Saviour, none need dread 
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tliat the church which composes God's family will stand 
in peril of losing its identity or require the aid of outward 
insignia to prove its divine character. 

As for unity, "the body is not one member but many", 
yet in all these members "worketh the one and the same 
Spirit''. While men talk of requiring visible uniformities 
as conditions of church union, union remains remote. 
But when we accept the guidance of "the same Spirit" as 
Jesus appointed, he will create unity in his own way 
deeper than any imiformity. Then the world will see one 
church, yet one with many exterior diversities. For in 
the loftiest liberty of God it will be a free church. 
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Bt Geobges Michelet, 
Professor of Philosophy in the Catholic InstUvte of Toulouse. 

Of the many agonizing problems — ^military, political, 
social and economic — ^raised by the present war, is there 
one of a more tragic reality, a more disturbing gravity 
for souls, than the moral problem? For millions of 
human beings the plan of life has been suddenly and 
totally changed. And in place of duties which they have 
been accustomed to face in the regularity of a peaceful 
existence and with the consolation of domestic intimacy, 
there have surged up new obligations, imperious and 
formidable. And, in this existence thus brusquely over- 
thrown, now made up of hours of magnificent exaltation 
and of long days of inexpressible inner anguish, every- 
thing seems changed for millions of soldiers — ^their occu- 
pations, fears, hopes, reasons for living, even their reasons 
for dying. 

And these new obligations present themselves with an 
implacable distinctness. The time has passed when moral 
theories clashed in empty space, far above souls, in 
abstract systems ignored by the crowd; when philosophers 
in their comfortable libraries, oblivious of the actual 
conditions of the moral life, constructed doctrines for 
unreal beings. Here, duty, suffering, death, are realities 
every hour. Here, for each one of the combatants the 
problem presents itself as a personal problem with an 
inmiediate application: the question is, his suffering, 
his distress, perhaps his imminent death, and the moral 
reasons that compel his acceptation of these. Each one 
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of these duties is thus localized, actualized, particularized, 
and in the concrete form in which it is presented it takes 
for each the character of a sensation and of something 
lived. 

And the duties thus made actual no longer offer them- 
selves to consciences in the poesy of metaphysical dreams 
but in a setting of poignant realism. It is no longer a 
question of that imperturbable courage whose cloudless 
serenity the rhetoricians glorify. Feet are in the mud, 
bodies are shivering in the fog of the nights, souls fail 
at the remembrance of absent loved ones. And the death 
which is there does not at all resemble death aU 
adorned with peaceful grandeur, as the ancient ideal 
presents it; or the end of the sage, glorified in the moral 
manuals, in the peace of old age, in the evening of a life 
wholly filled with goodness. Here, it is death in repugnant 
shape, the spectacle of which is unceasingly before one's 
eyes — ^the body mangled by the bullet, the flesh bleeding, 
in the whole horror of battle, or in the grievous solitary 
agony. And this facing of death — and such a death — 
for months requires the conscience of all these beings 
to acquiesce in it by the decision of their moral freedom. 

Notice, too, that these strange obligations are not 
proposed to the intellectual iUtCf to a handful of heroes 
with ardent hearts. By the conditions of modem war- 
fare millions of men, for whom the observance of ordinary 
duties was difficult in the past, are required to practise 
all the renunciations, and this without any preparation 
to train them for a continuous heroism. 

Thus the present war sets the moral problem in 
all its keenness. It makes real the decisive experience, 
the crucial experience (in Bacon's sense), and — ^if one may 
say so in a matter so sorrowful — a favourable opportunity 
to judge of the efficacy of moral systems for^uls. And 
it is perhaps useful to make anew and openly that ex- 
amination which must have been pursued silently in the 
depths of hearts: What are the present needs of our 
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•ouls, and in this distress what resources are offered 
us by contemporaneous moral systems? 

I 

The first necessity of souls in this torment seems indeed 
to be a necessity for light. Above all we try to under- 
stand. Tom rudely from their ordinary preoccupations, 
these souls have been hurled into the full confusion of the 
battle. Then, when the only question in all official 
discourses was universal peace and civilization, when 
the activity of the scientific and economic world repre- 
sented an immense endeavoiu* to alleviate human life, 
behold at a single stroke a return to the epochs of 
bloodshed, the world upheaved, and the worst scourge 
which humanity has ever suffered. And in the over- 
whelming surprise of these events souls demand anx- 
iously: Why? 

Not alone the military, the political, the economic 
reason for this war — our spirit is raised higher than this, 
even to eternal problems. Why is there fratricidal 
struggle between men? Why suffering and death in the 
world? Whither, then, is the universe going through 
such horrors? And, for me, whence comes the moral 
obligation deliberately to throw myself into this con- 
fusion and, if necessary, to die there? We all yearn to 
know the eternal reason for these evils. We seek for 
light to illumine the shadows in the midst of which we are 
struggling; we implore a dear, complete explanation, 
an explanation which embraces heaven and earth, life 
and death. And, without knowing it, we thus appeal to 
the whole of metaphysics. 

And next to light oiu* souls have an immense need of 
strength. The explanation sought must not merely 
enlighten, it must even more sustain us. The obliga- 
tions which are presented to consciences are too grievous, 
the sacrifices are too great, for human wills — even those 
of the finest temper — ^to bear in certain hours without 
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failing. Whence then may be drawn the power for these 
sacrifices and, if necessary, the heroism for the supreme 
sacrifice? And towards what master of the inner life 
shaU we turn to ask with these lessons of renunciation 
the strength necessary to make our souls equal to the 
test? FinaUy, because human beings are not able to live 
long without joy, their true sphere; because obligation 
cannot be accepted and fulfiUed in all the complete- 
ness of its moral value except it expand finally in love, we 
demand what doctrine will bring to us a little happiness 
in the bitterness of our sacrifices and our tears. 

Thus, in the midst of the tests presented hourly, souls 
are groping everywhere about them in an anxious seek- 
ing for the sources whence there shall come to them the 
threefold comfort of light, of strength, and of consola- 
tion. 

And this is why the moral teaching from which this 
peace shall descend upon them must be presented, above 
all, as a doctrine. Less now than ever is it sufficient for 
us to point out imperatively what obligations are pre- 
sented to us. An enumeration of these obligations, 
apart from their rational justification, a /act of the reason 
as Kant says, a pure moral discipline, will be incapable 
of satisfying this so pressing need for light. These 
human beings put to such tests have an imperative right 
to clarity. And as it is their glory to die face to face 
with the enemy, it is their nobility to be reasonable and 
their desert to be free to fulfil that obligation in complete 
light of conscience and under the radiance of motives 
that make it legitimate. It is necessary to. enter into 
the obligation of the war^ so grave, so formidable, as 
Plato wishes it — ^with all the soul and from the very 
first in the clear vision of the grandeur and the sanctity 
of the sacrifice. 

Thus a decalogue which will be only a recitation of 
obligations will not know how to respond to the needs of 
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souls; it is necessary to connect it with its demonstration, 
and by this demonstration to a supreme explanation of 
all things; then only will it be possible for a reflection 
of that universal intelligibility to descend upon the under- 
standing and, as Spinoza desired, to illiunine present 
obligations with the light of the things which are eternal; 
then only is death linked with life, and life with the 
universe; and that which is ephemeral with that which 
passes not away. And the human being is able to under- 
stand how his suffering and his death, without losing 
anything of their individuality or of their worth, are but 
a phase in the progress of the universe. Thus in each 
soldier by the incitement of suffering a metaphysician 
is awakened which only a doctrine, and that in all its 
completeness, can appease. 

But a first condition is, that it shall be a doctrine of 
life. For the combatant who shivers in the cold and 
under the rain it is no longer a time for the pleasiures of 
contemplation and for the abstract systems in which the 
dialectical virtuosity of oiu* contemporaries was exercised. 
It is necessary that eternal explanations descend upon 
his life as from the profundity of the heavens the twink- 
ling of the stars comes to the very earth. Then only this 
light will be his light and this doctrine will be transformed in- 
to a concrete indication of his duty at the present moment. 

But even this vision of duty thus concrete will not 
su£Sce. It would be the cold light of which Gratry spoke, 
and what is needed is a light that carries its warmth into 
hearts. This doctrine must express a doctrine of action. 
That clarity would not be sufficient which would lead 
intelligences to submit silently to the hard necessities 
of war. What matters is, that this doctrine be an exaltar 
tion of life and a source of enthusiasm; it is necessary 
that it magnify obligation and cause it to appear in its 
grand and inspiring beauty. One demands of it that it 
bend all the energies of these beings and that it hiu*l 
them toward the accomplishment of the obligation in a 
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triumphal assault, and, instead of awaiting death, if it 
be necessary, to go to meet it and to hasten toward it as 
to a f6te, — ^not the brutal f6te of blood and death, but 
the f6te of a sacrifice fully recognized, fully consented to, 
ardently loved. Under these conditions alone will a 
moral doctrine respond to the aspirations of the present 
hour; together with light for the understanding it will 
carry to hearts the ardent flame; it will teach not only 
how to "hoW before duty but how to go toward it with a 
decisive impulse and with all one's being. It will exalt 
will in us, that intention of victory of which General 
Foch could write in his Doctrine de guerre as the essential 
and all powerful factor: the intention of power which 
ends in its realization. 

But these forces and these joys cannot proceed exc^t 
from a doctrine of optimism, and an optimism which 
may reach the individual. For optimism alone is the 
creator of energy, the fertile source of action, it alone 
possesses the potent faculty of multiplying living forces, 
it alone compels the unfolding of all the heroism latent in 
souls. But this optimism implies that life and death, 
the suffering of individuals and the martyrdom of peoples 
have a moral significance, that they tend toward a 
sovereign judgment where account will be taken of aU 
the silent sacrifices and imnamed virtues. It declares 
that a Thought guides the world toward the better and 
toward the best, and that good will triumph in the com- 
ing of justice. This assurance of the final triumph of 
good alone can create coiu*age and sustain hope. 

All souls in the present hoiu* have an infinite need of 
hope and to see beyond the sorrows and the conflicts a 
reign of justice and a blessed city of peace. They b^ 
that the immortal hopes of heaven be revealed to their 
agonized hearts or their weeping eyes. 

But this optimism must justify itself not only for the 
general good, not only for societies unjustly attacked or 
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cruelly martyred, but also for each individual. It is 
the sacrifice of each soul; every part of this unknown 
suffering is that of a soul lost in the crowd who must have 
his feelings, must recognize his triumph, taste his recom- 
pense. As for each one of us and of oiu* acts the moral 
doctrine which we desire so ardently must justify each 
particular obligation, as it is necessary that it become for 
each one of us a soiu*ce of energy, it is expedient above 
all that it carry consolation for every sorrow. And each 
soul must find there all its light, its strength and its joy. 

n 

This succoiu* so ardently desired, will it come from 
doctrines which pretend to guide life only by the lessons 
of experience, and should it be, at first sight, naturalism 
which would represent the liberating doctrine of the 
present hoiu*? According to it the spontaneous and 
irresistible Slan of our nature toward happiness expresses 
the essential law of our conduct. And life offers us with 
an inexhaustible liberality its pleasures, facile, imme- 
diate, enchanting. Does it not invite us by all its allur- 
ing voices to take our part in the feast always prepared? 
And, to vanquish the repugnance of the reasonable being, 
contemporary naturalism proclaims the right to happiness. 
Life must be lived completely, intensively. It infers the 
free unfolding of our activity. 

And behold how the war makes its grave and severe 
lessons heard. No, life is not the perpetual f6te which 
we have been told; it has its sorrowful stages, its hard 
necessities. There are hours in it when it is necessary 
to tear oneself away from all pleasures, even the legit- 
imate, from gentle and dear affections, even the sacred, 
before the imperious call of duty. At that call through- 
out his life man must hasten toward duty, as at a signal 
given he hastened to the mobilization and toward the 
enemy. The exaltation of life is realized for the indi- 
vidual only upon the simmiits of sacrifice. It is sacrifice 
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which enlarges souls, purifies them, ransoms them. It 
is sacrifice which assures the fulness and the fruitfulness 
of life. Asceticism expresses the fundamental law of all 
enrichment of the soul and of all morality; the royal way 
of renunciation is always the road to be travelled by every 
human creature in his journey toward the heights. 

Thus the war, in spite of its horrors, attests with power 
the necessity, the nobility and the sanctity of duty. It 
brings affirmation of moral discipline, it establishes the 
exaltation of suffering and of immolation. And see how 
the military chiefs find again instinctively, in their orders 
of the day, the solemn and profound words of the ascetic 
authors: renunciation, gift of self, the spirit of sacrifice. 
The war is an apotheosis of that asceticism which the 
present-day world thrusts away with terror. In its tiun 
it thus becomes the condemnation of the depressing and 
wretched doctrines of naturalism. 

Evolution makes a large place for sacrifice so that its 
doctrine is wholly filled with it. Life presents, not 
a feast, but a sombre tragedy. Humanity cannot ad- 
vance toward the better except by marching across dead 
bodies, and its route is everjrwhere staked out by millions 
of innocent victims. Conflict without mercy expresses 
the history of the world while it awaits the peace of the 
future city. Certainly this doctrine will not be re- 
proached for not recognizing the seriousness, the "terrible" 
seriousness of life. It makes war the lasting foundation 
of all life and the normal law of all civilization. The 
triumph of the species alone counts, and this triumph 
is not paid for too dearly by the sobs and the martyr- 
dom of millions of poor beings. 

But where is light for the understanding in this explana- 
tion of universal life? Why this necessity for conflict? 
Who then decrees, commands, this perpetual slaughter? 
Is it possible that war with its tragic horrors must be 
everywhere, in all stages of life, and that it represents 
the tragic law, the inexorable law of humanity? The 
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bloody vision of that which war is forces the intelligence 
to revolt against a doctrine which sees it as the necessary 
and beneficent condition of the progress of humanity. 
No, progress is not accomplished thus. Hate and con- 
flict cannot be the rule and the leaven of all civilization. 
Before all else, that is the work of love, the inspiration 
of the ideal, the impulse of being toward known and ' 
desired perfection. War represents only an accident, 
however grievous, in the life of peoples, as it were, a 
convulsion of the organism. If that convulsion is pro- 
longed, the being wiU soon die of it. 

And this explanation which causes intelligences to 
revolt leaves hearts without power for the accomplish- 
ment of their duties. 

Propose to the soldier who is fighting, who perhaps 
will soon succumb, this distant ideal of a humanity 
happy over his dead body; tell him that his tears and his 
blood are the cement necessary for the future city, that 
the sacrifice of the individual is inexorably demanded for 
the good of the species, and that, after thousands of years 
by this sacrifice of millions of individuals, humanity will 
know the rapture of perpetual joy. Will consolation 
come to him, who in his agony is thinking of the dear 
children who are waiting for him, of the beloved home, of 
all his imperious and legitimate reasons for living? A 
crushing doctrine which should awaken hatred against 
the exigencies of society and this humanity of the 
future. According to it, there is no joy for the indi- 
vidual but only silent despair. This doctrine allows not 
a ray of joy, not a consoling motive to pass across its 
bloody horizons to help in the supreme sacrifice. If it 
afiirms its optimism with regard to the final state of 
society, it forbids all pity for the victims: this pity for the 
inept in the struggle constitutes for it an unhealthy 
charity, Ihe-humanite. 

Evolution thus glorifies war, the triumph of the strong, 
the brutality of oppression, the crushing of the individual; 
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it runs (counter to the affirmations of our intelligences and 
the aspirations of oiu* hearts. How should it be, in these 
tragic hours, the book of consolation which our souls 
require? 

If nature cannot justify this immolation of the m- 
dividual nor give it a moral value, where then can we 
discover the source of that obligation? We know that 
positivism wishes to forbid the search for this reason 
above the world of experience. To be objective, real, 
scientific, according to Comte and his disciples, an ex- 
planation must be borrowed from the earth: '^God not 
being of the domain of experience". Positivism has cut 
off the wings which allow the spirit to mount upwards, 
and when the wings of a bird are broken there is nothing 
left for him but to hop about on the ground; and as, 
outside nature, there is nothing on the earth that sur- 
passes the individual save society, it is from this, and of 
necessity, that the obligation for all sacrifices will flow. 

Under the diverse forms which this doctrine will assume 
among oiu* contemporaries — ^utilitarianism, solidarity, 
sociology, — ^the fundamental affirmation remains always 
the same: superior to undividuals. Humanity by its 
power, its continuance, its necessity, presents the modem 
divinity. In gratitude for benefits received, in dear 
perception of the superiority of the collective interest 
over individual conditions, or in obedience to the social 
commandment, the individual is to submit, to suffer and, 
if need be, to die. And, pursuing his meditations in the 
course of his vigil in the trenches, in the face of the enemy, 
more than one soldier will perhaps ask whence comes to 
society the discretionary power over his heart and his 
life. The theorists of the sociological morale will tell him 
to bow before the "social pressing*' exercised over him 
by the collectivity. Just as that imposes upon him a 
type of architecture, his language, his monies, and even 
the style of his dress, by a sort of mental coercion, it 
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regulates also the direction of his life and the orientation 
of his activity. And the sentiment of duty is but the 
inner expression and, as it were, the psychological re- 
fraction of that compression, a trick of nature for obtain- 
ing the acquiescence of man in her designs. But it will 
soon appear to the person who meditates that the appeal 
to the "social pressure*' removes from his obedience its 
moral character. Constraint, at least mental, is spoken 
of, and he knows that this is the negation of duty. In 
order to be reasonable, before submitting to the exterior 
conmiand, he wishes his duty to appear first as a light. 
The social force will perhaps constrain his limbs, will 
bend his knees and by terror will force him to the assault; 
but it will not win his true acceptance. The conception 
of a militarism grows stronger which, instead of exciting 
his impulse for action, wiU awaken in his soul a protesta- 
tion of his rights against this tyranny. Is it thus that 
souls are ennobled and enthusiasm for difficult virtues 
aroused in them? 

WiU one speak to him, then, with the contemporary 
utilitarians, of the larger interests of society which must 
prevail for him, the "social wiD", as they call it? Here 
we have to do simply with a case of reckoning interest. 
It is then the question of an affair in which he agrees to 
weigh attentively the losses and the profits. The losses 
are evident, and how grievous! — ^his youth, hb future, his 
home, all the happiness dreamed of long and tenderly. 
And the profit? Is he certain that his sacrifice at this 
point is indispensable to society, indeed, will be really 
useful? Would he not serve society better in hb r61e as 
head of the family and citizen? And if it is a question 
of interests, why not consider his own, in other respects 
so legitimate? And, since after all it is a question of 
dealing with the matter, not with his whole soul, but with 
the cold reason of a banker — ^by what right and in the 
name of what ideal, does society, in a doctrine purely em- 
pirical, arrogate to itself this sovereign power? Here, again, 
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will one believe this balancing of accounts will inspire that 
ardoiu* of courage, that fervour of patriotism and that 
intrepid generosity so necessaiy for a soldier? And 
since it is necessary to get to that point in the matter, 
if this utilitarian doctrine is plainly powerless to give 
moral force to the combatant, what joys does it promise 
him in the sacrifice? The pride of duty fulfilled, the 
sentiment of the nobility of sacrifice, the joy of success 
before one's eyes in the supreme hoiu*? — ^And how is it 
with those who will never know them? The triumphal 
acclamations at the return? — ^And those who will not 
hear them? The vision of an inmiortal country, the 
establishment of the right, the liberties of nations, the 
reign of justice? — Great and holy things, but they affirm 
the definitive expression of individual sacrifices, and that 
without providing in themselves any compensation. 
As sociology takes no count of the distress of the in- 
dividual in whom the social morale is uninterested, so 
it is acknowledged that utilitarianism, more exacting 
than any religion, demands his complete and definitive 
sacrifice. Should it be wrong to compare this concep- 
tion of society with the ancient, bloodthirsty Moloch? 

And this is why the task most urgent for certain 
sociologists is to lead the individual to have a sense of 
that social transcendence by idealizing society in his eyes. 
Faithful to the thought of Auguste Comte, they apply 
themselves to making Humanity thus divine. Is it not 
the creator of everything in man, his thought, his logic, 
his language, his morality, his religion? Does it not, 
for him, represent in its beneficent action the visible 
Providence? Is it not, for him, altogether transcendent 
by its power, its indefinite diu*ation through the centuries; 
inunanent in everything that it realizes in him? In the 
spirit of oiu* contemporaries we are compelled by a new 
mysticism to arouse religious fervour toward society and 
to make sacred the acceptations of all its orders, even the 
obligation to die. But for a positive intelligence, initiated 
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in the sociological researches of the science of morals as 
required by this new moral method, which recognizes 
the relativity of duties, their variations, and even social 
errors, has this idealization of society much chance of 
being manifested? And for the combatant, what a re- 
call to reality! Humanity, beneficent divinity, creator 
of goodness and of love, tutelary Providence, — everyone 
may follow the bloody traces of its work throughout this 
war. If it was necessary, should not the clear vision 
of its horrors henceforth make impossible this pseudo- 
mysticism and the fervour of this social adoration? 

It is eicpedient, then, to seek higher than this for the 
real source of our courage and to lift ourselves up to the 
austere teachings of reason in order to discover there, 
if it be possible, the lights and the powers of which our 
souls have need. 

Rationalism considers that intellectual clarity is suf- 
ficient to procure for us this light and this force. Reason, 
our reason, perceives, in effect, in full clarity the neces- 
sity of obligation, even the obligation of war; it compre- 
hends what sacrifices are imposed by order, and it affirms 
with a sovereign authority that rational order, eternal 
order, order in itself, must be respected. The individual 
must be conscious of this rational necessity and incline 
himself before it. In the midst of suffering he will per- 
ceive at least the high and serene satisfaction of this 
submission to an eternal judgment, and he will know, 
if he succumb, that his submission to the moral law con- 
tinues even in death the affirmation of his autonomy and 
the magnificent homage of his liberty. An elevated 
doctrine, certainly. There remains only to know whether 
it is justified and whether it brings in fact the moral 
succour which we await. 

Rationalism beUeves that it affords man all light 
necessary to bend him to hardest sacrifices; it considers 
this appeal to reason decisive — ^to the just reason, Aristotle 
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will say, to the reason not temporal, Kant will think. 
Certainly if my reason is the reflection of an eternal 
reason, if the ray which will enlighten descends from the 
profundity of the heavens, if the obligation flows from an 
eternal Intelligence, immutable, finally divine, and from 
a sovereign Will, the imperative of reason, coming from 
the Absolute, imposes itself absolutely upon me. But if 
you limit me to my reason, forbidding to me all seeking 
beyond it, if you desire that I should be in myself the 
source of my light, my intelligence becomes a skylight 
which is opened into the night. Whence comes to my 
reason this terrible law and the requirement of all these 
sacrifices? Why mufit the order of reason be respected? 
Is it necessary, then, that for a logical necessity, for a 
dialectical satisfaction, I fly to the sacrifice of my heart, 
of my life, of the happiness of my own! All this for a 
rational theory! Have I not, after all, '"reasons of the 
heart" just as imperious and more legitimate? More- 
over, if it was demonstrated clearly to the reason, this ob- 
ligation to accept suffering and death would leave me with- 
out power and in terror. Should verbal formulas, whose 
sterility in ordinary life all educators point out, have some 
virtue in cases otherwise difficult, and for heroic duties? To 
a human creature who trembles before the proiq)ect of a 
formidable sacrifice, to a heart which experiences the 
desolation of all agony, they carry neither encouragement 
in his weakness nor a word of consolation in his despair. 
Go forward, go forward to duty, to the assault, and to 
death: reason tells him, reason orders him! And it is 
such an abstraction which should move millions of creatures, 
should sustain them during months in the midst of great 
sufferings, and urge them toward the supreme assault! 
O, dupery of words, vanity of formulas, mu-eality of the 
purely abstract, for life! 

No, life is not guided by the purely abstract, and it 
does not unfold like a theorem. In the face of obliga- 
tions, especially the obligations of the present hour, 
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so great and so burdensome, souls know themselves 
overwhelmed. To arouse in them that generosity of 
sacrifice there is needed something other than an axiom 
of logic or an affirmation of geometry, rather, indeed, 
a flame in the heart, burning, communicative. Cold 
rationalism, dry and supercilious, does not lighten at 
all this burden of obligation. It only crushes their souls 
under its inflexible affirmation. 

A last resource remains for us in such confusion, a last 
refuge of souls in distress in times of great social crises: 
we turn toward ancient stoicism and with the necessary 
courage ask of it the secret of serenity. And contem- 
porary stoicism takes up again the old formulas of antique 
wisdom. In submitting ourselves to the necessities of 
exterior things we are able, it tells us, by oiu* will alone 
to assiu*e our inner happiness. "'Retire thou within thy- 
self*, said Marcus Aurelius, "to support oneself is of the 
nature of a reasonable being." To be sufficient to oneself, 
— ^behold the saving secret! "Look within", he says again. 
"The source of good is within thee, an inexhaustible 
source, provided thou alway seekest it out." Since we 
carry the good within us, there resides in us also the 
necessary strength. "We are conscious", says Epictetus, 
"that with the will we bear within us the supreme 
strength." No more need, then, for succoiu* descended 
from heaven for oiu* help. "It is necessary to bend our 
souls toward the goal, it is necessary to will, and the 
thing is done. . . . Within us is oiu* destruction and our 
succour." 

**To retire within oneself", "to rely upon oneself", 
"to hold ourselves upright of ourselves", to discover 
within us this absolute power — ^promises and counsels 
which please the contemporary soul, so jealous of 
its autonomy. Through the ages there is the same 
pride of human wisdom. It believes itself to be 
the principle of its force as well as the source of its light. 
To the soldier in peril it should repeat with the exalted 
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lessons of pagan philosophy the words of Seneca: ""You 
will see me like a God in the face of death/' 

Here, again, is a doctrine exalted and proud, but which 
prepares for souls who confide themselves to it terrible 
disillusions. Where to discover the reasons and consola- 
tion' in such an ordeal? In the thought that death is 
"rational"? — ^Irony, and how painful in the present 
situation! In this conviction that "we are involved 
with the universe"? — ^But will the vision of this universal 
determinism give me a moment of joy or relief in my 
sacrifice? Will it be presented to me that life is short 
and that, after all, it matters little that my existence 
be prolonged for some years? — But will this pessimism 
console my heart, as a father, a husband, a son? Others 
will counsel me with Montaigne to "fling myself with 
lowered head into the black abyss". — But is this the 
attitude of a reasonable being, or the naive philosophy 
which turns the eyes away from peril in order to deny it? 
Would it be better, just at the edge of the precipice, to 
look at "the little flower of the mountain" of which 
Guyau speaks? — deification of dilettantism which 
perhaps removes from sacrifice its horror, but even more 
surely its moral grandeur. There remains the last re- 
source — "the bravest will contemplate all space and all 
the heavens, they will fill their hearts with immensity, 
they will endeavour thus to make their souls as great as 
the abyss". Behold, what a verbal illusion, and to 
what phraseology modem stoicism is led! Poor soldier 
who shall liave in death only this joy of contemplating 
the immensity of space! 

In reaUty, in order to bring forward its promises of 
unalterable serenity, of invincible courage and of souls 
always valiant, stoicism increases our sorrow and makes 
us feel more heavy the weight of terrible adversity. In 
the face of real, continuous suffering, the poetry of all 
these consolations takes wing and souls experience oppres- 
sion before the inevitable. The conviction of the universal 
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determinism and of the inflexible brutality of the eternal 
laws engenders in them, not submission, but revolt 
against this anonymous despotism, and this crushing 
of hearts by fatality. If it be possible, stoicism thus 
makes life and death more unhappy. And if it increase 
our sorrows, it destroys beforehand all impulse toward 
action. The futility of effort is manifested by implacable 
evidence. To what good, since everything is determined! 
In place of exciting courage it thus depresses and annihi- 
lates it. Claiming to be the creator of heroism, it leads 
only to the languor of resignation in face of the inevit- 
able. And this resignation, wholly different from Christian 
resignation, is here the way toward despair. The salvation 
neither of anything nor of any one is to be expected; 
the heavens are empty, the universe continues impassible; 
the soul which suffers is alone in its distress. This 
autonomy in which it glorified becomes the consciousness 
of being lost in the universe, and now overwhelms it. 
Let death come, then, and let it bring deliverance! 

For having willed in his pride to be to himself light, 
power and joy, behold man led, not to the serenity of 
wisdom, but to inexorable despair. And ever through 
the ages there is the burden of the divine curse upon the 
man who claims to be sufficient unto himself in his wis- 
dom and his power. 

HI 

In these meditations silently pursued for months by 
millions of beings, a comparison has been slowly made 
between the present needs of souls and the resources 
offered by contemporary moral doctrines; and it has 
appeared with an ever-increasing distinctness that these 
doctrines were not capable of bringing the consolation 
which is indispensable at the present hour. And this 
continued reflection has led to evolving some lessons 
from the war concerning moral doctrine. 
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(1) It has shown vividly the failure of all moral 
rationalism. In experience, the dry and cold affirmations 
of pure reason, in their haughty inflexibility beyond the 
concrete conditions of existence, are revealed as totally 
inefficacious to lead souls to the generous acceptation 
of their difficult obligations. If ideology alone is power- 
less to direct life, still more reason that it should not 
claim to direct death. The gifts of speculation bring no 
courage to a being of flesh and blood who shudders 
beneath the bullets. This voice of the abstract has 
little force in the hurly-burly of the battle. Besides, 
was dialectic alone ever the creator of heroism? 

(2) The war makes clear the i)edagogical error of 
those educators who, in reaction against pure intellectual- 
ism, claim to act directly upon the will by psychological 
training. Desiring to utilize for moral teaching the 
force which religions in general, and Christianity in 
particular, give to their believers, and at the same time re- 
solved to continue in the plan of laic positivism, they 
separate religious action from the doctrine that arouses 
it and conditions it; and they try to adapt to a purely 
laic morale the precedents, the methods and the aids of 
religious doctrines in order effectively to influence souls — 
a proceeding singularly artificial and irrational and little 
worthy of real educators. The error of seeking the 
efficacious conditions of a doctrine outside the truth of 
that doctrine, of aiming at a psychology of action in- 
dependent of a metaphysique which sustains this action, 
is flagrant. Reflection, especially in grave hours, will 
soon annoimce the puerility of this artifice. Moral 
practice cannot be separated from the moral doctrine 
which legitimatizes it and vivifies it. 

(8) Just as iUusory is the recent attempt of sociological 
moralists; they do not suppress doctrine for the benefit 
of action, they place them side by side. The moralist 
initiated in the science of morals will study the relativity 
of obligations; but in doing this he will hold as absolute 
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the prescriptions of the common conscience, of the cm*- 
rent morale. Here, again, behold us in a divorce, or rather, 
in a contradiction between thought and life, between the 
revolution of theory and the invitation to the routine or 
to the ^^conformism" of moral practice. 

(4) The efforts of ancient stoicism at adaptation to 
present conditions, and its claims for the autonomy of 
the will, also seem profoundly deceptive to the experience. 
We have been told that succour was within us, inex- 
haustible, that to bend our will would suffice to lift us 
up to the greatest sacrifices, and that in it was our 
strength and our salvation. In difficult hours souls have 
felt all their weakness and they have sought about them- 
selvcis anxiously for consolation. If the intellectual 
^'solipsism** of which Leibniz spoke is a monster, the 
moral solipsism is an impossibility. With all our soul 
we seek without for a surplus of strength and a transcend- 
ent support for our wavering will. And by instinct we 
declare thus that our salvation is outside ourselves. 

(5) Only a doctrine of love, a doctrine linked to action 
by its nature and which 'arouses action, a doctrine which 
engenders love, and, through love, the entire acceptation 
of difficult sacrifices, can respond to the imperious neces- 
sities of the present time. It constitutes the most 
urgent need of contemporary moral teaching. 

Undoubtedly an impulse of generosity is capable of 
exalting in certain hours even the most commonplace 
beings; enthusiasm also knows how sometimes to inspire 
courage; love alone remains the inspirer of continued 
strength before prolonged duty. For only love has the 
powerful faculty of multiplying forces and of introduc- 
ing joy into the sacrifice; it alone possesses the marvellous 
power of enthusing souls by its irresistible weight, of 
lightening their sorrows and putting in the heart, in the 
face of an immolation foreseen, something of the serenity 
of the heavens. First of all in our moral teaching it is 
important to introduce the love which has been expelled 
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from it, in turn, by Kantian rationalism, positivism, 
evolution, sociology, and laicity in all its forms. 

(6) But love does not attain to its full expansion nor 
does its quality reach the height of its power if it does 
not proceed from a religion. Then the continuity of 
the succour which it brings, the transcendence of its 
power and of its joy, are explained by the transcendence 
of their origin — ^the communication of the sacred fire to 
the soul. The last attempts made in France to idealize 
Humanity or to make nature divine tend to give this 
character to duty and to arouse enthusiasm by means of 
love. 

(7) Then, neither this respect, this enthusiasm, nor 
this love can be evoked except by a religion which places 
the individual in relation with a personal Being, capable 
of recognizing his sufiPering, hearing his prayer, and pro- 
curing aid for him. I need to know that my cry of sup- 
plication is not lost in the night and that it reaches an 
all-powerful Goodness. In order to accept fully all my 
obligations, that of death, if need be, I must know that 
there is for me a Father Who is in Heaven. 

To all these disabled souls Christianity carries super- 
abundance of light and of strength because it is, first of 
all, a doctrine of love. 

This love it discloses from all eternity in the depths 
of the divine essence. If ancient wisdom could be up- 
lifted to an aflGumation of an infinite intelligence^ it could 
not suspect that this intelligence, this infinite Good, was 
capable of love for the little and miserable world. This 
is the great revelation which Christianity brings to the 
earth. If God is Spirit and Light uncreated. He is also 
quite as much substantial Love. And it is love which 
explains creation. By a decree of sovereign goodness, 
God freely took creatures from nothingness in order to 
bestow upon them something of His ineffable perfections 
and to lead them to participation in His eternal felicity. 
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All is love in the gifts poured out by Him upon the first 
creatures. And when the revolt of man shall have 
introduced evil, sorrow, death, into the world, things 
excluded from the divine plan. Love will repair the dis- 
order caused by human beings. And it is because He 
has so loved the world that God, says St. John, "has 
sent into the world His only Son to the end that in Him 
we have life". 

And the Word made flesh continued in the Redemption 
this work of ineffable love. In the universality of this 
love, He offers, inexhaustibly, peace and salvation to 
all men of good will, to the humble as well as to the 
powerful in spirit, to Jews as well as to Gentiles, to the 
Barbarians as well as to the Greeks. From His birth 
until the end, love directs His life, inspires His teachings, 
gives rise to His miracles, up to the very moment when. 
His arms oustretched over a guilty humanity in a gesture 
of ineffable pardon and in the supreme sacrifice of love. 
He is raised up between that humanity and God to 
reconcile it with its Father. 

And this work of love is continued through the cen- 
turies in the souls ransomed by His blood and vivified 
by His grace. Jesus dwells with us to the end of time 
to sustain the world by His Spirit and to direct the 
Church which He founded; He dwells indeed especially 
present among us in the sacrament of His love and this 
love leads Him even to unite with souls in a communion 
most intimate. 

Under His inspiration the Catholic Church, the de- 
positary of His love, promulgates the divine teachings 
from century to century. She denounces the evil, the 
discords, the hatreds, the injustice of the strong, of the 
powers of the world; she teaches love for the poor and 
respect for the small. A long time before Spinoza dis- 
covered that "men truly love themselves only in God*', 
she had shown the great and sublime reason of human 
fraternity in the same di^e Paternity of all beings. 
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In love, again, the Church through the centuries has 
laboured inexhaustibly to alleviate the ills of humanity. 
She desires that suffering, undeserved misery, moral 
shame, may diminish, and that souls shall increase in 
the dignity of their human and Christian condition, 
the respect for themselves and for others, in veneration 
of the truth, in the light of understanding and the 
peace of hearts. And if fratricidal war stains humanity, 
it is because in this humanity, minds proud and covetous, 
nations of prey, have forgotten the great message of Jesus: 
Love one another. 

Because this divine love for souls awakens in souls the 
flame of the love of God, these discover throughout life, 
in suffering, and even before death, strength necessary 
for the acceptation of these things, and in the very sacri- 
fices they taste the higher joys which sustain and console 
them. They know that the world is not governed by the 
inflexible destiny of eternal laws; that a Providence in- 
finitely vigilant and infinitely gentle watches over beings, 
over all beings, even to the smallest, and even to the 
humblest details of their (existences. They are certain 
that the tests now inexplicable have their beneficent 
justification, and that these, after all, contribute to their 
salvation. They understand that suffering remains the 
great law of the redemption of souls and that there is in 
the sacrifice accepted by love, a purifying virtue which 
expiates the past and prepares for the happiness of the 
future. They know, finally, in hours of weakness, when 
courage fails under the weight of sorrows, that prayer 
brings to them an increase of power, an inner vigour, 
which they have consoling experience; and instead of 
hardening themselves with stoicism by an effort of their 
will and looking for their salvation in themselves alone, 
they ask with confidence of the mercy of God, and in 
that confession of their feebleness they discover the secret 
of their power. 

And love brings, as did the consoling angel to the Man 
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of Sorrows, its appeasing balm. To the Christian who 
suffers in union with His Saviour, it repeats that nothing 
of his silent devotions and of his hours of agony is lost for 
eternity. And before the presentiment of death Chris- 
tian faith shows to the humble soldier, whose heroism 
men will not know, the eternal recompense and the 
magnificent gift which leaves nothing without recompense 
which shall have been done for love of Him; it chants in 
his heart hopes of the life which ends not and, after a 
brief separation during which Providence continues his 
work of love about the hearth of mourning, of a positive 
reunion in the City of Peace with those who have loved 
one another in Christ. 

Then, in the soul of the combatant who perhaps is 
soon to die, there arises before these lights and imder the 
influence of this grace, a feeling sweet and powerful, an 
act of entire abandon, generous, confident, filial, to this 
Father who is in Heaven. And under the action of this 
grace which strengthens him, and in the mysterious 
sweetness of the peace which invades all his being, he who 
perhaps was in agony before the peril or who revolted 
under the suffering or was weighed down by despair, 
continues silently in his heart the prayer of love: Thy 
vnU be done. 
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Sanitation and Morality 

By W. C- Gorgas, 
Surgeon-General U. S. Army, Late Chief Sanitary Officer, 
Isthmian Canal Commission. 

The present city of Panama is located on a peninsula 
extending out to Panama Bay from the foot of Ancon 
mountain. It was built there by edict of the Spanish 
King about 1672, and inmiediately after the destruction 
<rf old Panama by the English leader, Sir Henry Morgan. 
It rapidly grew in wealth and prosperity, and by the 
beginning of the eighteenth century had a considerably 
larger conmierce than any other city in the western 
hemisphere. 

After the revolt of the Spanish colonies from the mother 
coimtry, in the early part of the nineteenth century, the 
prosperity of Panama rapidly decreased. Fitful pros- 
perity returned with the building of the Panama railroad 
in 1855, and again with the attempted construction of a 
sea-level canal by the French in 1880, but when the 
Columbism Government turned down the treaty with the 
United States concerning canal construction at Panama, 
and the United States Government turned to Nicaragua 
as the place for canal construction, it seemed that the 
city of Panama was doomed, and would gradually dis- 
appear from the map. 

But brighter times were near at hand. Panama 
seceded; made a treaty with the United States for the 
construction of the Canal at Panama, and work was 
begun by our Government in 1904. 

In 1904, when we first went to Panama, the conununity 
was an exceedingly poor one of about 20,000 inhabitants. 
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It rapidly increased in wealth and population, and 
Panama is now a very prosperous city of some 65,000 
inhabitants. 

The Canal Zone consists of an area five miles on each 
side of the Canal, running from north to south some fifty 
miles in length. This area was practically ceded by the 
Republic of Panama to the United States. But at the * 
south end of the Zone the Republic reserved to herself 
an area some five or six square miles in extent, in which 
was located the city of Panama. 

Very early in our occupation in 1904 the lines delimit- 
ing the Panama area from our territory were located. 
The United States was very strict about allowing people 
to settle or build on our territory, and finally entirely 
forbade all settlement or building there; bought out the 
titles of all individuals who owned land in United States 
territory, and moved off of said lands all dwellers thereon. 
This in practice made an island some six square miles in 
size in which was located the city of Panama. While the 
inhabitant of the Panamanian capital could walk or drive 
or travel through our territory, he could not live there. 

When we went to Panama in 1904, the buildings of the 
city occupied about one-quarter of the reservation de- 
scribed. Rents were very cheap, and accommodation,' 
such as it was, easily obtained. When our working force 
was at its maTcimum we had on our rolls some 60,000 men. 
With their families and dependents this meant a popula- 
tion of more than 100,000 persons brought by us to the 
Isthmus. Many of these people had to live in the city 
of Panama, in order that they might have access to their 
work. Rents rapidly rose, and soon small rooms rented 
for six and eight dollars a month. This caused the city 
to be very much crowded, and living conditions became 
very unsanitary. These conditions would have readily 
corrected themselves if buildings could have been put 
up, for there was plenty of unoccupied land in the reserva- 
tion at Panama, probably three-quarters of it being at 
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this time entirely unoccupied. This unoccupied land was 
owned by a few of the old families of Panama, who did 
not have the means to build. Land values were increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds. No one wanted to sell, because 
all could see that land values would very soon be veiy 
much higher than they were even then. 

I was the Chief Health Officer of the city, and found 
myself confronted with the problem of an enormously 
congested town on the one hand, and a large unoccupied 
area on the other. The question was how to get these 
land owners either to put up more buildings themselves, 
or to sell their lands and let others do it. After much 
thought over the matter, and consultation with the city 
authorities, we decided that funds for the sanitation of 
Panama should be raised by a tax on land values. This 
we could see would force a considerable portion or all of 
these unused lands into use. 

Take the head of one of the leading Panama families 
owning one square mile of this territory, who was too poor 
to build, and who was unwilling to sell even a small portion 
of his holdings because he knew that he would soon be able 
to command a very much higher price for these lands. If 
the city should now levy a sanitary tax of two cents on 
the dollar for the market value of his land, he would be 
obliged to sell a small portion so as to enable him to pay 
his taxes on the rest. The person buying his lands would 
at once build upon them, with the idea of getting rents, 
so that he could meet his taxes. The original land-0¥mer, 
rather than part with all his holdings for the purpose of 
paying his taxes, would also put up some buildings. 
This would tend very rapidly to reduce overcrowding and 
react favourably in many other ways. The land-owners 
putting up these buildings would employ labour, buy 
supplies, and enter into many other activities which would 
tend to the general prosperity of the community. 

We did not succeed in getting this measure through the 
Legislature, but had to meet our needs by other and v^ 
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much less perfect measures. I spent several years in 
thinking over this condition of unsanitary crowding, and 
was every day in contact with the people so unhappily 
affected. I was much in contact during these years with 
Archdeacon Bryan, who was deeply interested in the 
moral improvement of these same people. He had a deep 
insight into their character, and knew them, I think, 
better than anyone else on the Isthmus. In approaching 
the question from the moral side, as he did, I could see 
that he was as much hampered by crowding and poverty 
as I was on the sanitary side. Take a negro labourer with 
a wife and one or two children, living, sleeping, washing 
and cooking in a room 12 by 12. What can be expected 
of him in the way of personal hygiene! Suppose he should 
be well taught in hygiene according to modem methods, 
how could he carry it out? Suppose my friend the Arch- 
deacon succeeded in teaching them morals and Chris- 
tianity; how could this man and his wife, and children 
live up to these teachings with such poverty and sur- 
roundings? What could you or I do for ourselves and 
our dependents in the direction of either sanitation or 
morals if we lived with such surroundings, getting a suf- 
ficient wage for only a bare living, knowing that when 
either sickness or stoppage of work occurred even that 
miserable wage would stop? 

As I have examined into conditions in other parts of the 
world, I have become convinced that Panama is no 
peculiar exception. AU other cities of civilized coimtries, 
I can see, are affected in much the same way, from the 
same causes, and are open to the same remedies. We can 
teach morals and hygiene indefinitely, but we shall not 
be able to make any great advance until we can place 
our fellow men in such position that they can adopt our 
teachings. 

It is evident to my mind that the great and insuperable 
dog to the advance of the Church in its teachings, and 
to the advance of the sanatarian in his teachings, is the 
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grinding poverty of the larger portion of our fellow coun- 
trymen. The only feasible way that I can see for in any 
way alleviating this poverty is by increasing wages. 

Now wages are affected on the one hand by the number 
of persons competing for employment, and on the other 
hand, by the number of jobs we have for these persons. 
If the number of jobs is greater than the number of per- 
sons competing, wages wiU be high and will tend steadfly 
to increase, imtil finally each man gets all he produces. 
Beyond this point wages cannot increase. If the number 
of persons seeking employment is greater than the num- 
ber of jobs, wages will decrease, and continue to decrease 
to a point below which the labourer cannot go and main- 
tain life. 

That condition of wages in which he gets all he produces 
is known as natural wages, and the object of all social 
organization should be to give to all producers natural 
wages. All of us would automatically get natural wages 
unless some form of monopoly came in to deprive us of 
part of what we produced, without making us a just 
return. 

I wiU not consider the question of decreasing the number 
of people applying for employment. No churchman or 
broad sanitarian would consider for a moment such 
measures, though they would be very easily brought 
about. Any sanitarian could spread such an epidemic 
of yellow fever in the United States that a million people 
could easily be killed off in the course of a year. Such 
a sanitary measure would greatly improve the condition 
of those who were left. Wages for several years would 
be higher, and living conditions, therefore, among the 
poorest, very much better. Europe is now trying this 
measure on a very large scale. When this war is over 
there will be many millions fewer persons in Europe com- 
peting for jobs than there were when it commenced, and 
there will be very many million dollars of wealth destroyed 
which will have to be replaced. This will mean that in 
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Europe, for several years to come, the jobs will be seeking 
the men, rather than the men the jobs. Wages will stead- 
ily increase, and the poverty of the poorest classes be 
much alleviated. Prosperity, I dare predict, will be very 
general. 

Now let us turn to the other side, and see what we can do 
in the way of making the number of jobs more numerous 
than the number of applicants for these jobs. The pres- 
ent condition of having more men than we have jobs is 
modem and comparatively recent. Until comparatively 
recent times jobs were always so numerous that the only 
way in which one man could get what another man pro- 
duced without giving him a fair return was to own him 
as a chattel slave. Until within the last few himdred 
years everywhere in civihzed countries natural oppor- 
tunities were so abundant and free that no man would 
work for another, but used some free natural opportunity 
where he could get all he produced. Chattel slavery 
probably originated for this reason; that where natural 
opportunities are free and abundant, the only way in 
which it is possible for the strong to take from the weak 
is for the strong to own the weak bodily. As far as the 
labourer is concerned, however, chattel slavery has this 
great advantage over our present labour system. Under 
our present system the labourers being more numerous 
than the jobs, the tendency is inevitable for wages gradu- 
ally to decrease until they reach and pass below the starva- 
tion point. And in such a civilization as ours, the poorest 
class of labourers is constantly starving and disappearing 
from want and the other concomitants of extreme poverty. 
The people who are robbing them do not come in personal 
contact with the person suffering, and are not aware of the 
fact that they are robbing anybody. The tenden<*y, 
therefore, is for the robber, or the master, or the em- 
ployer, whatever you choose to call him, to take all the 
wealth he can without any reference to the necessity of 
the employee. With the chattel slave the master was 
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entirely aware exactly from what source his wealth was 
derived. He was in constant personal contact with the 
labourer. All his interests, sfympathies and sense of 
justice impressed upon him the desirability of leaving the 
labourer enough of his produce to keep himself and family 
from want, and in good condition. We can pick out 
conditions other than those which involve chattel slavery 
where the jobs were more numerous than the applicants 
for them. Take America during the colonial period; 
any man who was not a chattel slave, if he thought his 
wages were too small, could strike in the most eflFective 
way. He could go a few miles into the wilderness, start 
his own farm and have as wages all he produced — natural 
wages. Any employer, therefore, who wished a man to 
work for him would have to pay him a little more than 
he could make by working for himself. This tended to 
keep up wages, and prevented the grinding proverty that 
we now see aroimd us in all civilized communities. 

For the first two hundred years of its settlement the 
United States had no tramp class, or any considerable 
population hving at the edge of starvation. 

Is it possible for us to reconstruct the economic con- 
ditions which existed during these first two hundred years? 
It seems to me that it is. Suppose that an area similar 
to the present Mississippi Valley, and just as rich and 
productive, should rise from the bottom of the Atlantic 
Ocean three or four hundred miles east of New York. 
The economic conditions of colonial times would at once 
be reconstructed. Every one in the United States who 
was dissatisfied with his condition would at once seek this 
new island, and wages in New York would rapidly rise 
until they came to be a little greater than the amount of 
wealth which a man could produce for himself in this 
new island. 

Now there is a much greater island than this right at 
our doors. Not half of the present area of the United 
States is being productively used. Fifty-five per cent. 
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of the arable lands are at present held out of use. If we 
should adopt any scheme whereby this vast area of un- 
used lands should be brought into use, exactly the same 
result would follow as to wages as would occur upon the 
rising from the sea of the island just referred to. It is 
easy enough to point out how these unused lands could 
be forced into use. Any system of taxation whereby land 
values were taxed to such an extent that it would be un- 
profitable to keep them unused would brii]^ about this 
desirable condition. At present, such a^^discussion is 
more or less academic. 

Chattel slavery has been abolished all-over the world 
because it was perfectly obvious that the jnaster was 
withholding from the slave a large part of the wealth the 
slave was producing, without making him any return. 
And to modem man this seemed unjust^rt^ough we must 
bear in mind that this to us perfectly obvious injustice 
did not appear unfair to our ancestors for the first six 
or seven thousand years of human histbry. It seemed 
perfectly natural and proper to thent that the strong 
should take from the weak, and they did not hesitate to 
carry these views into practice on a most extensive scale. 
The industrial slavery of modem times is not near as 
obvious to us as chattel slavery was to our ancestors of a 
couple of generations ago, while to the l^bourei; the re- 
sults of the present industrial slavery 91:^ much more 
harsh and cruel and morally degrading than was chattel 
slavery at any period of its existence. The master does 
not come in personal contact with the industrial slave, 
and therefore does not appreciate the suffering and moral 
degradation that is brought about by the system. 

But educatitm wfflp surely ct^aoge. thase <5onditions. A 
time is rapidly coming when we will appreciate the wrong 
and harshness of our present industrial slavery. It took 
our ancestors six thousand years to educate themselves 
up to the point of recognizing that chattel slavery was 
unjust. I believe that by the time the generation of 
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which I am a member shall have finished its work, the 
present industrial slavery will be looked upon as quite as 
unjust as we now look upon chattel slavery. 

I appeal to you from the point of view of Christians to 
take part in all measures that tend toward increase of 
wages with the object of putting our fellowman in such 
position that he will be able to adopt the teachings and 
morals of Christianity. I urge upon you the considera- 
tion of the question as to whether or not the greatest and 
most efficient of all these measures is not sudi taxation 
of land values as will force into use all unused lands. 
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Theology from the Viewpoint 
of the Science of Religion 

By Dr. George Wobbermin, 
Professor of Systematic Theology in the University of 

Heidelberg. 

The handling of the subject which heads this article 
requires the discussion of two introductory matters. We 
must first determine the position of theology in the general 
scheme of the sciences, and then the internal classification 
of theology must itself be made plain. In order to get 
our point of view as to the first question, the best way is 
to set out from the distinction between the special 
sciences and philosophy. For the conception of science 
is not exhausted in the sphere of the special sciences, and 
the total task of science is not completed by the special 
sciences. It is true that in the second half of the last 
century it was a widespread custom to aflirm exactly what 
is here denied. This opinion was treated as the genuine 
. modem point of view, in fact, the only scientific one. 
Positivism desired to get rid of philosophy altogether and 
limit the conception of science to the special sciences. 
But Positivism itself reduced this point of view to ab- 
surdity. For it became itself involved in philosophy, 
even in metaphysics, and so placed itself in a false posi- 
tion. Without a philosophy no system of science will 
work, because, in tJie first place, all the separate sciences 
use assumptions whidi are themselves not investigated by 
these sciences and can not be so tested; and, secondly, the 
special sciences lead to positions where the work involved 
passes outside the province of the special science itself. 
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The position-<rf^theo^:>§^ is at the very outset a pectdiar 
one, because it is in one wBiy, a special science, with its spe* 
cific sciaitific purpose, and, from another aspect, it is 
related to philosophy as the inclusive total science. 
This last is the case for this reason; theology in its own 
donlain leads up to the final add highest questions, i.e. 
to questions dealing with ihfi ground and the final end 
of being. It is not possible for th^ task of philosophy to 
be completed within the limits of the special sciences. 
Theology must necessarily be closely related in a special 
sense with philosophy. Yet nevertheless theology is also a 
special science. It has a definite special sphere of human 
life to investigate and valuate. This sphere concerns 
religion, in its characteristics, in its specific essence. The 
chief danger to be avoided by theology is the rationalizing 
of religion. To rationalize religion is nothing more than 
to bring religion into servitude; in its ultimate resort it 
means doing away with religion^ Primarily, therefore, 
religion is a special science. 

The question then arises immediately: where can we 
find within the limits of the special sciences the appropri- 
ate place for theolQigr? In what order or relationship are 
special sci^ces to be arranged? The most popular and 
widespread conception of today accepts the distinction 
between natural and intellectual sciences, or sciences of 
nature and of mind. So theology must plainly be placed 
in the category of the intellectual sciences, and, from the 
standpoint of method, theology must be governed in its 
work by the principles of the sciences of the mind. This 
position is represented in a fundamental way, chiefly 
by Dilthey and Wundt, in discussions relating to the 
theoretical basis of science. These two must be regarded 
as the leading and typical representatives of this whole 
point of view. But, after all, this point of view is con- 
fronted with serious difficulties, with questionings relating 
to really fundamental principles that are of decisive im- 
portance in testing the rules of method. H. Rickert can 
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claim the merit, in his great work on the limits of the con- 
cepts of natural science, of having brought up in orderly 
form these objections. The distinction between natural 
and intellectual sciences, insofar at least as it is formulated 
in a distinct analysis of methods, is obviously founded on 
the distinction between the physical and the psychic. The 
sciences of the mind require as their foundation a general 
psychology of these sciences. But this resultant of the point 
of view just mentioned is open itself to serious objections. 
How, we must ask, can such a general psychology of the 
sciences of the mind be attained? In spite of the valuable 
work done by Wundt and Dilthey, this point is left alto- 
gether vague. But the objections are not yet exhausted. 
The distinction between the spheres of the physical and 
the psydiic is itself problematical. The physical iis 
intelligible only through the mediation of the psychic 
factor; in other words, by consciousness. To this 
extent the physical is subordinated to and included in the 
psychic, and the bringing of the spheres of the physical 
and the psychic into a parallel position appears a super- 
ficial juxtaposition, or, in any case, it is not a satisfactory 
one. 

We are, therefore, confronted with the task of making 
another system of classification. The obvious point of 
departure is the close relationship of the natural sciences, 
a point that is perfectly apparent in all scientific opera- 
tions. Studies belonging to natural science and those not 
so belonging, such in any case is the division. We mast 
only enquire: imder what common aspect can the natural 
sciences be brought? and under what common aspect, 
the studies not belonging to natural science? Such 
questions as these have been, in the last decade, fre- 
quently discussed with a thoroughness that takes its 
origin from Rickert's work, already referred to above. 

Rickert takes up as a matter of primary importance 
the question whether the cultural sciences are to be set 
over against the natural sciences. This means that we 
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must not distinguish between the sciences of nature and 
of mind, but between natural and cultural sciences. The 
result is that the concept of culture or social progress 
must be decisive when we consider the methodological 
structure of studies not belonging to natural science; the 
concept of a soul process or a psychic factor must not be 
placed in opposition to the physical factor. So far, I 
submit, Rickert is absolutely correct. To have attained 
to this vital degree of insight is his chief merit. Cultural 
life, speaking more accurately, the cultural life in its 
historical shape, is assuredly the common principle of 
the studies that do not belong to natural science. The 
historic factor, i.e.y history, has as a consequence of this 
point of view a primary place, an essential position in the 
studies that are not a part of physical science. Culture 
and history belong together; instead of cultural sciences, 
one can say just as well historical sciences. Yet the 
expression, cultural sciences, is preferable since the con- 
cept — ^historical sciences — ^will lead to a new diflSculty. 
For this expression, the idea associated with it, wiU 
awaken the impression that cultural sciences are con- 
cerned merely with historical interests and therefore with 
purely historical work. This is entirely and absolutely 
imtrue. The cultural sciences are differentiated, I assert, 
according to the different cultural values with which they 
have to do. These different cultural values are of decisive 
importance — ^Language, Art, Political Life, etc. The 
value-relation, in other words, the relation to a definite 
value, is the essential factor in the cultural sciences. All 
of these values are intimately connected with history, 
and, insofar as this is true and in this sense, they are 
historic factors. But they are not really historic factors 
in the sense that historic research alone is sufficient in 
dealing with them, or that historic research, by itself and 
in isolation, can be left to say the last word on these 
particular values. No, these values must not merely 
be investigated and treated in reference to their historical 
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development, but also in relation to their proper value 
factors* It is not sufficient to ask: What are the char- 
acteristics of the previous transitions of these values? 
We must ask further: What is the actual relation of these 
values, what about the existence of these values as a 
whole? What are we to say of the valuation which ex- 
presses itself in these values? All reference to value 
refers back to some valuation. Historical research has 
directly to do in every case with a value-relation only. 
Yet this sphere of value must itself be investigated. In 
this way the special sciences of value, or the cultural 
sciences, are naturally connected in historical work, on 
the one hand, and in systematic, on the other. The same 
thing is true of theology. It has as its "value-object" 
religion, more specifically, Christianity, as a subject to 
be investigated; first, from the point of view of its origin 
and development; then, from the point of view of its 
absolute value per se. Historic and systematic theology 
are, we see, the chief main divisions of theological study; 
to them must be added, as a third division, practical 
theology, which presupposes both, and brings them into 
relationship with the practices of church life. Still, 
practical theology does not stand simply on a line or on 
a level with both the other two, t.e., historical and sys- 
tematic theology. It is an addition to them. Historical 
and systematic theology, on the contrary, as a result of 
their subject-matter, are closely co-ordinated; they mu- 
tually condition and supplement one another. 

From two sides this co-ordinated relationship has been 
brought into confusion recently. First, it is maintained 
that historic theology has a place by itself; it, and it 
alone, is competent to undertake scientific theological 
work. Systematic theology is a natural part of practical 
theology. But this assertion plainly rests on a one-sided 
and exaggerated claim for historical study, on an over- 
estimation of the capacity of historical researdi. His- 
torical research can only, in any and every case, throw 
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light on the value-relation involved; but every such 
relation implies a pre-existent valuation, and in regard to 
the value-factor itself history can claim no final decision* 
The other way in which confusion has been introduced 
is due to the assertion that systematic and practical theol- 
ogy, being opposed to historical theology, belong essen- 
tially together. The whole subject-matter of theology 
is, we are told, to be divided into historical theology, on 
the one hand, and normative theology, on the other. To 
this last certainly belong systematic and practical theol- 
ogy. Now this view also is inaccurate and misleading. 
It is based on a non sequitur, on a four-term syllogism. 
It uses the term "normative" in a double sense. System- 
atic and practical theology can only be characterized as 
normative studies by means of an entirely different use of 
language. For in practical theology one is concerned 
with normative rules in the sense of tedmicld rules. 
Systematic theology has nothing to do with such rules. 
It has only to do with the subject-matter itself, with the 
valuation of the object of theological work, a valuation 
which in all historical research done by theology is taken 
for granted. 

On this foundation we can approach the discussion of 
the question regarding the relation of theology and the 
science of religion. Is the task of theology in itself 
fundamentaUy to be regarded as belonging to the science 
of religion, to be treated consistently as ^uch, or not? 
That the total view of which I have spoken already tends 
in this direction to affirm the query is undoubtedly true. 
As a value of the type that in the whole sphere of the 
sciences constitutes a particular cultural science, religion 
as a whole is in the first instance to be so regarded. Only 
afterwards are the further differentiations to be outlined, 
and the question raised as to the gradations of value. 
Just as certainly as such a differentiation of value is not 
excluded but rather is involved in the whole discussion 
and required by it, so certainly is the f imdamental treat- 
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ment of the question of the science of religion concerned 
in the result of this position. And at this point we 
must reach the decisive question: How is the proper in- 
terest of theology in this point of view to be determined? 
Is this principle to be maintained, or must theology reject 
it and seek for some other general theology of science, 
some other system of science? 

The attitude towards this question I propose to discuss 
initially in respect to two definitions of the meaning and 
task of theology, both of which have attained fame in the 
history of theological science. First, let us take the old 
dogmatic position, the one which traditional Protestant 
theology took over from scholasticism, and afterwards 
presented from its own point of view. Theology is here 
treated as the science of God and of divine things, doctrina 
de deo et rebus divinis. This definition did not merely 
originate in scholasticism, which inherited it from an- 
tiquity, but it is in essential harmony with scholasticism. 
This fact shows most plainly the distinction to whidi the 
definition gives rise, and on which the old Protestant 
theologians also laid especial emphasis — ^the distinction 
between an original and a derived theology. The original 
theology (theologia archetypa) is the theology whose subject 
is God Himself, i.e. the doctrine or knowledge which God 
has concerning Himself (doctrina or cognitio quam dens de 
se ipso habet); derivative theology (theologia ectypa) is 
the theology which men create. This latter, however, 
is only the copy and shadow of that proper and primary 
theology already mentioned. In this distinction, I claim, 
appears clearly the scholastic character of the above 
definition. It is really scholastic; and it is therefore to 
be rejected, like all scholasticism, in the name of critical 
thought as well as in the name of religion. God and 
divine things are not the object of human thought and 
knowledge, and can not be so. Even if it were so to 
any degree, religious belief, in any case, especially evan- 
gelical Christian belief, has nothing in common with such 
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knowledge. For its conviction as to God and divine 
things is a conviction of faith, and it purposes to be and 
must be a conviction of faith. It should not therefore be 
transformed into knowledge of the intellectual type nor 
confused with it. Both would mean a rationalizing of 
religion. Rationalizing religion is the same thing as 
bringing religion into servitude; it is nothing more, as we 
have already asserted, than doing away with religion. 
The evangelical conception of faith is precisely the thing 
which makes that old definition of faith obsolete. 

We know also that Schleiermacher, the man who 
desired to place theological work absolutely on the basis 
of the evangelical faith-concept and has done so, even 
partly rejected that definition as a matter of principle, 
and by so doing prepared the way for the conception of 
theology as the science of religion. For him, theology is 
not the science of God but the science of belief in God, of 
the faith-relationship to God; and this alone harmonizes 
with the principles of the Reformation. Luther declared 
with the strongest emphasis that God and faith go to- 
gether, are "part of the same heap", are to be joined by 
one link. If this is true, then it is also true that theology 
cannot be considered and treated as the science of God, 
but of belief in God, of the faith-relation to God. This 
view of the subject attained by Schleiermacher cannot 
be weakened by the latest attempt to discredit it. Such 
an attempt has, indeed, been made recently by Er. 
Schftder with his programme of a theocentric theology'. 
While Schttder is preparing this programme of a theocen- 
tric theology and is expressly offering it in opposition to 
the whole method of theological thought inaugurated by 
Schleiermacher, in doing so he returns to the old definition 
of theology as the doctrine of God and divine things; but 
this means also the abandoning of the position of the 
Reformation. We must, indeed, recognize that in the 
detailed exposition of his programme Sch&der has estab- 
lished various correct points of view, but, taken as a 
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whole and as a principle, his programme represents scho- 
lasticism. The alternative which he desires to establish 
— a theocentric or anthropocentric theology — ^is, according 
to evangelical theology, not an acceptable alternative. 
Theology should not be theocentric or anthropocentric; 
it must be both of these at once — anthropocentric in its 
methodological point of approach, theocentric in its aim« 
It must, therefore, be the science of belief in God, begin- 
ning from a faith-relationship to God. 

Though Schleiermacher is shown to be right and though 
he has on his part developed the conception of theology 
as the science of religion, yet he has not carried this to 
its complete expression. Schleiermacher has, we must 
allow, been the cause of preventing the conception of 
theology as the science of religion from being taken 
seriously by the generations that come after him. He 
has done this because of his celebrated definition of 
theology which he set forth in his Short Sketch of Theo- 
logical Study ^ for this definition has in a later period been 
applied to and used against the standpoint of theology as 
a science of religion. Of course Schleiermacher did not 
prevent such an application. In itself this definition does 
not necessarily lead to such a development and applica- 
tion, indeed, the main tendency of Schleiermacher ex- 
cludes such an application. 

Scheiermacher's definition : "Theology is the r6sum6 of 
those scientific acquirements and rules, without the posses- 
sion and use of which a harmonious direction of the 
Christian Church i.e. a Christian church order is not pos- 
sible" — ^this, I say, in Schleiermacher's own intention, 
deals with theology as the science of a faculty pertaining to 
university instruction; that is, when we think of theology 
as a subject of teaching as it belongs to the organism of a 
university which is not exclusively an institution of learn- 
ing but also serves practical purposes. This description 
of its content Schleiermacher indicated, however, by means 
of the crude and misleading terminology of a positive 
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science. A positive science must be of such a kind that 
its separate elements are associated not from actual inter- 
nal reason, but only because of external opportunistic 
reasons (since they are required by a practical purpose). 
This crude conception of a positive science rests on a 
doubly mistaken appreciation of the essentials of science. 
It contains at once an improper preliminary limitation 
and also an improper expansion of the conception of 
science. On the one hand and in the last resort, every 
science has a practical aim; it serves real life, it promotes 
life and enriches it. The idea that science is pursued 
purely for its own sake is an illusion proceeding from a 
misunderstanding of the true diaracter of man and his 
history. Moreover, the significance of science is abso- 
lutely destroyed if the sphere of science is determined, 
not according to its own principles, but according to 
definite external and empirical aims and opportunistic 
considerations. Schleiermacher had in mind the idea of 
a practical science, i.e., a science which has direct con- 
nection with a definite sphere of life and education. Such 
practical sciences, therefore, if they are to be reckoned at 
all properly as sciences, must be f oimded on pure or theo- 
retical sciences. In this sense the sciences taught in 
university faculties are practical sciences. This in former 
days was true of the so-called superior faculties: in our 
own day it is equally true of the separate classes of studies 
in the philosophical faculty. When one refers to the prac- 
tical diaracter of a science the question is raised at the 
same time as to the pure science on which it is founded, — 
raised, I submit, but not settled. 

If we expand it by this closer analysis, the definition of 
Schleiermacher is free from objection. It justifies and 
authorizes the reference to the Church. Without this 
closer analysis the definition of Schleiermacher tends to 
a limiting and externalizing position. This is nothing 
more than giving a Catholic content to the conception of 
Schleiermacher, in itself strictly Evangelical. 
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As to the direction in which the establishing of theology 
as a practical or pedagogical science is to be looked for, 
this point is suggested at least by Schleiermacher. He 
indicates in the introduction to his Short Sketch the type 
of theology that requires definition as Christian theology, 
and allows 4ts different parts to be connected by the 
common reference to a definite religion. In this way a 
point of view connected essentially with the science of 
religion is asserted. This accordingly implies that the 
task of theology, owing to the variety of religions, must 
be approached from different avenues. For the time 
being a definite religion must afford the basis, but this 
must be treated as religion in the sense that its relation to 
the other religions, to everything which is called or should 
be called religion, must be considered. This means that 
it must be treated from the point of view of the science 
of religion; all of which implies that it must be examined 
and discussed as a part of the science of religion. 

Christian theology, it is evident, is the science of the 
Christian religion in its significance for religious life 
generally ; only in this respect is the science of the Christian 
religion an independent science. If we designate briefly 
Christian theology as the theology, this is only the re- 
sult of the conviction that the Christian religion is the 
culmination and apex of all religious life. But it is just 
this claim of the Christian religion that must be itself 
submitted to scientific examination. And this statement 
is only another way of saying that the Christian religion 
is ultimately to be treated according to the methods of 
the science of religion. 

It is not true that this conception of the aim of theology 
answers alone the interest of science, but leaves out of ac- 
count the interests of the Christian religion; rather, the 
interests of the Christian religion lead also to the same 
result. This assertion can best be shown by testing the 
objections that are urged against the position taken by 
theology as the science of religion. Such objections are 
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urged from three points of view, but as a matter of fact 
these three points are not effective against theology as 
the science of religion, but rather are in favour of it. 
We submit that as soon as these three points of view are 
understood in their completeness, they will be seen to 
support the treatment of theology as the science of reli- 
gion. 

These three points are the allocation of theology as a 
Bible science, as the teaching of revelation, and as a 
science of the Church. As a science of the Bible, theology 
cannot really be prosecuted without causing the Bible 
religion to be subjected to the analysis of religion. 
Whether or not the New Testament directly and initially 
demands the application to it of the science of religion (in 
accordance with the view of Bousset, Gimkel and others), 
may be a matter left aside, because in any case the Old 
Testament requires such an application by reason of the 
many points of contact which it makes plain between 
the religion set forth by it and the religions of the neigh- 
bouring peoples, and also because of the manifold forms 
and degrees of the religious life that are brought to view 
in it. It has been said, it is true, that the fragment of 
religious life presented in the Old Testament is ^^a sub- 
stitute for religious history in its whole extent*'. But 
this claim rests upon an illusion, for the Old Testament 
can be this kind of a substitute only after it is investigated 
and understood from the standpoint of the science of re- 
ligion. There is therefore a mutual relation required 
between the study of the Old Testament and that of 
other religions. 

The same holds good in regard to the objection based 
on revelation. Theology must be regarded as a study 
of revelation because the Christian religion bases upon 
the revelation of God all that it offers to mankind, and 
stands or falls with the assertion that the revelation of 
God in Christ Jesus can alone secure the certainty of 
eternal salvation for mankind. Yet the idea of revelation 
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in the New Testament leads to the point of view of the 
science of religion by a direct road; it does so inasmuch as 
it also recognizes examples of the revelation of God among 
the heathen. But far more important is the further 
point: according to the general view of the New Testa- 
ment it is possible to enter into relation with Grod only 
on the ground of the divine revelation; therefore, only 
on the ground that God on His side, in the first place, 
prepares such a relation. From this aspect religion and 
revelation are correlative terms. If this is true, it means 
that when we talk of religion, we speak of revelation; and 
therefore we are bound to ask in reference to all the 
phenomena which are wont to be treated in the name of 
religion, whether they should be so designated. The 
question as to the relation of Christianity to other reli- 
gions receives in this way its most definitely formulated 
expression. It has, too, a significance of the most fimda- 
mental kind. To handle this question in a scientific way 
is plainly a fu^damental condition for the science of 
Christianity. 

The objection based on the ecclesiastical content of 
theology is, in a way, of the same character. Theology 
as the science of the Church has a necessary interest in 
the method used by the science of religion. Interest in 
the Church, if rightly understood, leads to interest in the 
science of religion. That interest in the Church is essen- 
tial to theology is assuredly the kernel of the above-quoted 
definition of Schleiermacher. We must note in passing 
that Schleiermacher uses the term "Church** simply to 
indicate the community of religious people, the whole 
community of the religious-minded. Presuppositions of 
any kind with regard to the distinct organization-forms of 
such a community are not included in what Schleier- 
macher had in mind. By his reference to the Church 
Schleiermacher meant that theology must study religion 
in its concrete, living forms, and not confine religion to 
its intellectual constructions and previously prepared 
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categories. No, it should study living religion, religion as 
it is found in religious communities, i.e. in the diurches. 
An especial interest in a particular single community is 
easily explicable in itself, but even in reference to this 
commimity full liberty of criticism in regard to its dis- 
tinctive form must be asserted. The Church is here con- 
sidered as the conunon bond of religiously minded people, 
as the community of the pious — ^put briefly, as Schleier- 
macher expressed it, the religious association. Therefore 
it must be discussed in its relation to other religious com- 
munities. Here again the trend towards the science of 
religion is not only possible but directly necessary. The 
main demand of Schleiermacher must, we think, be main- 
tained, indeed, it must be pressed further and more con- 
sistently than it was possible for Schleiermacher to do. All 
attempts to go behind Schleiermacher's position by any 
circuitous route or to narrow his theological position must 
be rejected. This holds good even with regard to such 
a view as that suggested by Harnack that Western 
Catholicism is a substitute for the whole history of re- 
ligion, because it is both summarized and unified in it, 
since from a succession in time there results a contiguity 
of position. The same thing is true of this argument, 
however, as of that noted previously in regard to the Old 
Testament; the claim here approved of implies as its pre- 
supposition the point of view of the science of religion. 
The view adopted here by Harnack in his estimate of 
Catholicism is properly only to be adhered to on the 
basis of the standpoint of the study of religion. It is 
hardly an accident, therefore, that Catholicism rejects 
absolutely the point of view and method of thought in 
harmony with the science of religion. But for the same 
reason that impels Catholicism to do this — ^it appears in 
its most concrete form in the dogma of Infallibility — 
Evangelical theology must with equal decisiveness range 
itself upon this very platform. 
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The Kantian Philosophy and 
Christian Theology 

By George W. Richards, D.D., 
Professor of Church History ^ Theological Seminary of the 
Reformed Church in the United States. 

In the treatment of this subject we shall consider four 
points: (1) the Function of Theology; (2) the Relation 
of Philosophy to Theology; (3) Distinctive Principles of 
the Kantian Philosophy; (4) the Theological Influence of 
the Kantian Philosophy. 

!• THE FUNCTION OF THEOLOGY 

At this time it is not necessary to define at length the 
difiPerence between theology and religion — a distinction 
which our fathers have made and which has become our 
heritage. We clearly imderstand that theology is no 
more the source of religion than psychology is the spring 
of mental action. Religion furnishes the data of theology, 
which seeks in turn to give the Christian a rational state- 
ment of the contents of his faith, useful for preaching, 
teaching, and evangelizing. The Christian faith is rooted 
in a life related to God, man, and the world, begotten and 
determined by the gospel of Jesus Christ. The reality and 
the certainty of the Christian life are, therefore, not 
dependent on doctrinal statements, but doctrinal, state- 
ments are the necessary outcome of intelligent analysis 
and definition of the ultimate realities and relations of 
the life of faith. Religion without theology would be 
spineless; theology without the experience of religion 
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would be heartless. Each is necessary for the completion 
of the other. 

Theology also aims to show the relation of the objects 
of Christian faith to the culture of an age — its science, 
art, philosophy, politics, and religion, and how the doc- 
trines and ideals of the gospel agree with, and differ from» 
contemporary views of the world and of life. Thus the 
beginnings of Christian theology are found in primitive 
Christianity when the disciples were compelled to prove 
to their kinsmen that Jesus was Messiah and Lord though 
he died condemned of men and apparently forsaken of 
God. Paul also defined the relation of the gospel to the 
Jewish law and to the Gentile world and described the 
cosmic, the historical, and the soteriological significance 
of Christ. A little later the apologists had to differentiate 
the gospel from the religions and the philosophies of the 
Greco-Roman world and to vindicate its superiority over 
all the products of pagan civilization. From Athanasius 
to Ritschl theologians have endeavoured both to define 
the gospel and the Christian life in terms of their age and 
to defend its claims in the face of a diversity of creeds and 
cults, occidental and oriental. 

Furthermore, while it is conceded that theology cannot 
demonstrate the truth of Christian faith, the dogmatidan 
must none the less show that the several articles of faith, 
the universally accepted truths of the Christian religion, 
are not in contradiction to well authenticated and gen- 
erally received results of science and conclusions of 
philosophy. In other words, it is to be made dear that 
faith and the knowledge that comes through faith are as 
necessary and legitimate a part of man's normal life as 
the facts and principles which are reached by sdentific 
observation and philosophic reflection. To illustrate by 
a single example, personal immortality is a fundamental 
artide of faith. It cannot be proved by logical argument 
or by sdentific observation. Its groimd of certainty is in 
the unique character and the distinctive value of tiie re- 
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ligious and ethical life. Yet it can be shown that there are 
no valid results of science which make immortality un- 
reasonable and incredible. Such, indeed, would not be 
the case if we should grant the claims of materialism which 
resolves the spiritual life of man into an efflorescence of 
physical forces. Or if we should accept the thesis of a 
current psychology, that the psychic life is only a stream 
of consciousness, a succession of nerve vibrations, without 
a fixed and dominating ego or personality; then, too, im- 
mortality would turn into an iridescent dream. 

2. THE RELATION OF PHILOSOPHY TO THEOLOGY 

If we have rightly defined the fimction of theology, it 
goes without saying that philosophy is its handmaid. It 
has formal value for a systematic statement of religious 
truth. Clear distinctions must be made as to the points 
of agreement and of difiPerence between religious and 
philosophic views of God and the world. "In other 
words", says Mr. Moberly, "Religion must make terms 
with Philosophy; for Philosophy is only the most careful 
and accurate form of the relation of those beliefs.'' In 
Christian apologetics philosophy may be as valuable an 
ally as it may be an obstinate foe. 

Notwithstanding, there have been devout men in every 
age of the Chiu*ch who have ignored, distrusted, or op- 
posed the introduction of philosophy into Christianity. 
Clement of Alexandria speaks of Christians of his day, 
the third century, who feared philosophy as children 
feared a wolf. Even scholars of imrivalled philosophic 
minds, like Schleiermacher and Ritschl, have denied that 
religion in its origin and spread is at all dependent on 
philosophy. There is even something imphilosophical in 
religion, and its great founders were anything but philos- 
ophers. These men have stood for the simplicity of the 
gospel, a layman's religion, the pure milk of the Word 
unmixed with the world's wisdom. 
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The suspicion with which philosophy in alliance with 
religion has been r^arded is by no means groundless. 
For too often philosophy ceased to be the handmaid <rf 
theology and became its mistress. The objective verities 
of the gospel were supplanted by philosophical specula- 
tions. The Logos bulked so large that it eclipsed Jesus. 
Plato and Aristotle usurped the place of Matthew and 
Paul. The gospel was turned into a philosophy. Listead 
of Christianizing the Hellenes, Christiimity was hell^uzed. 
Gnosticism was an acute hellenization of the gospel; 
which, imless it had been checked, would have ruined the 
Church. But men of modem mind have reiterated the 
gnostic ideal. Hegel considered philosophy the highest 
form of religion for the cultured classes, while the types 
and symbols of the gospel were a necessary adaptation of 
religion to the undeveloped mind of the masses. When 
Dr. Philip SchaflF called on Frau Hegel, after S^el's 
death, he inquired whether Hegel even went to Church. 
She replied, "iVein, er sagte, 'Das Denken isl auch ein 
Gottesdienst: 

While it is doubtless true that even orthodoxy may have 
entered into questionable compromise with Aristotle, and 
Luther may have been justified in renouncing '*den 
vermaledeieten Heide,Aristoiles*\ the nature of Christianity, 
as well as the constitution of the human mind, will not 
permit the Chiu*ch to ignore philosophy. For the revela- 
tions of religion must be brought into vital union with the 
ripe thoughts of men on the ultimate realities of life. 
"To tell a thinking man", says Aubrey Moore in Lux 
Mundi^ "that he need not interpret to his reason what 
religion tells him of God is like saying to him, 'Be religious 
if you will, but you need not let yoiu* religion influence 
yoiu* conduct.* " There is room for an Origen at Alexan- 
dria in the second century and for a Troeltsch at Heidel- 
berg in the twentieth. The evangelist and the theologian 
need not be antagonists; they ought to be coworkers with 
God in Christ Jesus. 
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That philosophy and leligion may be properly mated in 
theology, it is necessary to define the relation between 
reason, the organ of philosophy, and faith, the organ of 
religion. What is the scope and what the limitation of 
each? In the history of theology the relation between 
reason and faith has been defined in three ways, namely 
the rationalistic, the semi-rationalistic, and the irration- 
alistic. 

According to rationalism the reason is capable of evolv- 
ing a system of absolute truth which has the value of a 
religious faith. The truths of religion and the conclu- 
sions of the reason are commensurate. Apart from 
reason there is no other soiu*ce of truth. This was the 
view of Plato and Aristotle; in principle of all Greek 
philosophers. The English rationalists of the eighteenth 
century and the German idealists, Fichte and Hegel, 
shared this theory. 

Semi-rationalism concedes the necessity of revealed 
truth, which, however, is not contra ratumem but wpra 
ratUmem. The basal ideas of religion, the existence of 
God, the creation of the world, the moral responsibility 
of man, a future life, may be comprehended and demon- 
strated by the reason. The soteriological truths, how- 
ever, incarnation, atonement, resurrection, trinity, tran- 
scend the scope of the reason and must be accepted by 
faith. There is, accordingly, a natural theology and a 
revealed theology; the two are related as foundation and 
super-structure. This was the position of Thomas Aquinas 
and of the Catholic Church, as well as of the supematural- 
istic orthodoxy of the Protestant Chiu*ches. The dog- 
matic philosophies of Descartes, Locke, Leibniz, and Wolff 
were also based on these premises. St. Thomas became 
the authoritative theologian of Catholicism because he 
fused Christian dogma and Greek philosophy in its Aris- 
totelian form into an infallible system, so that reason 
buttressed faith and faith confirmed and completed reason. 
In principle, in spite of the protest of the Reformers, the 
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Protestant theol<^ians reverted to the position of Aquinas, 
and orthodoxy to this day has not gone beyond it. 

Irrationalism assumes that the reason is confined in 
its scope to the sphere of empirical phenomena. It is 
incapable of knowing God and things divine. Religion, 
therefore, is based, not partly on reason and partly on 
revelation, but on revelation alone. This was the position 
of the nominalists. Duns Scotus, Occam, and Biel; of the 
Reformers, Luther and Calvin, and of the philosopher, 
Inmianuel Kant. 

To understand Kant's influence on theology, we shall 
have to consider the relation of his philosophy to the 
' ideals of Protestantism. In its origin and essence Protes- 
tantism is irrationalistic just as it is anti-Pelagian. 
Pelagius denied the sole efficacy of the grace of God, and 
Aristotle denied the sole sufficiency of the Word of God. 
Both exalted the human factor, the one the wiU, the other 
the reason, so as to minimize the divine factor in the 
Christian life. Luther, therefore, was equally hostile to 
the Irish monk and to the Greek philosopher. For Luther 
was convinced that the human mind can no more know 
God than the human wiU can please God. He left no 
room for the natural theology or for the natural ethics of 
semi-rationalistic Catholicism or of super-naturalistic 
Protestantism. The coimter-part of his sola fides was the 
solum verbum. Faith finds its object only in the revealed 
word of God and not in the speculations of men. The 
function of philosophy in religion is purely formal, i.e.y 
to aid in finding the actual sense of revelation and to state 
in a logical way the substance of revelation. To prove 
revealed truth is neither possible nor necessary, not 
possible because reason cannot reach into the sphere of 
revelation, not necessary because the fact that truth is 
revealed is sufficient proof of its veracity. To compromise 
between grace and works, on the one hand, and faith and 
reason, on the other, is to undervalue the grace of God 
imd to betray the word of God. From Luther's point of 
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view Aristotle was, indeed, a ^Mamned heathen", and 
Pelagius a cursed heretic. For the one corrupted God's 
truth and the other denied God's grace. 

Away, then, cried Luther, with your philosophical 
theology, vainly speculating about the existence and 
nature of God, and his relation to the world, with your 
rational religions and your rational ethics which obstruct 
the vision of faith in the revelation of God in Jesus. For 
all that faith needs, the mercy and grace of God, is 
revealed in Christ. This was a magnificent simplification 
of Christianity and a deliverance of the gospel from the 
burden of philosophical speculations and the sophistry 
of the schools. It was a return to the original message 
of Jesus and the apostles, who came not with a dogmatic 
system but with an invitation to the blessings of the 
kingdom of God. In speaking of the Reformation, Pro- 
fessor Hamack says: "Dogmatic Christianity is abolished 
and the new evangelical conception of religion has taken 
its place." 

But, in spite of the new vantage ground of the evangeli- 
cal Reformers, their followers were led captive by medi- 
aeval scholasticism. Aristotle could not be dethroned in 
a day or a decade. Though the semi-rationalism of St. 
Thomas was temporarily checked in sixteenth century 
Catholicism, the Jesuits became reactionists, and since 
the publication of the encyclical Aetemi Patris in 1879, 
the theology and philosophy of Aquinas have become the 
standards of the Roman Church and are taught in all the 
Catholic schools. 

Protestant theology, in its earliest form, shows traces 
of Aristotelian influence. True, Melanchthon banished 
philosophy from his first edition of the Zoci, admitting 
only religious truth which came by revelation and was 
appropriated by faith. "This is to know Christ", he 
writes, "to know his benefits, not what these sophists 
teach, his natures and the mode of his incarnation." In 
his later editions he entered into an alliance with Aris- 
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totle, and added loci on the nature of God, the origin of 
sin, and the person of Christ, all of which were based on 
philosophical speculation, and not on divine revelaticm* 
The objects of faith, which the heart alone can compre- 
hend, were converted into doctrinal propositions which 
the reason alone can understand. Even Luther never 
fully understood the theological implications of his new 
experience of salvation. For he always considered the 
ancient dogmas, though proceeding from a soteriolc^ 
wholly diflPerent from his own, as an appropriate expres- 
sion of evangelical faith. The ii^cessity of differentiating 
the distinctive tenets of the different Churches, which 
came in the wake of the Reformation, gave occasion for 
resolving faith into dogma and of making doctrinal purity 
the criterion of sound Christianity. Thus we find a 
recrudescence of scholasticism, with all its subtle soph- 
istry, in the evangelical Churches. 

The theology of this type is fitly called rationalistic 
supematuralism, a half-way covaiant between orthodoxy 
and rationalism. It was supematuralistic because the 
divine element in religion was emphasized to the n^lect 
of the human and was held apart from organic union with 
the world's life. It was rationalistic because the proof 
of the Christian revelation was based, not on the testis 
monium spiritus sancti, a favorite appeal of the Reformers, 
nor even on the self-authenticating power of the word, 
but on logical argument or on historical investigation. 
In the words of Doctor Nevin, ^'Reason in its own natural 
form was supposed to be the only medium of assurance 
for us that the Bible is of divine authority, and the reason 
is the only instrument whereby we are to arrive at a 
knowledge of what the Bible teaches.** Philosophy, there- 
fore, was to confirm faith in revelation as was attempted 
by Wolff in Germany and Locke in England. From quite 
unexpected sources orthodoxy was warned against put- 
ting its trust in reason. Hume said, toward the close of 
his Essay on Miracles (1748) : ''Our most holy religion ia 
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founded on faith, not on reason, and it is a sure method of 
exposing it to put it to such trial as it is by no means fitted 
to endure." A century later Heine wrote: "The instant 
when a religion seeks support from philosophy its ruin is 
inevitable. Religion like every other absolutism should 
be above proof." 

In their point of view and method of study the orthodox 
and the rationalists, the Calvinists and the Arminians, 
the Trinitarians and the Unitarians, the Churchmen and 
the Evangelicals of the eighteenth century agreed. While 
they differed in many of their conclusions, their view of 
the world and of the Bible, their exegetical method and 
their theory of knowledge were essentially the same. 
Sabatier in his Religions of Avthority and the Religion of 
the Spirit says: 

"Reiinanis, Voltairey and Tindal (all of them vulgar rationalists) 
had no oth^ idea of religion than Quenstedt or Calovius (ardent 
supematuralists). But to all men of that age the Christian religion 
was a supernatural science, a system of doctrine which some held 
to be true and others false. As the former explained it by a hypothesis 
of divine intervention, the latter always found it possible to attrib- 
ute it to clerical trickery, and this they did not fail to do." 

The consciousness of the modem man, begotten by a 
diversity of new forces, — ^religious, political, scientific, 
and philosophical, — could no longer be satisfied with the 
dogmas of orthodoxy, the conclusions of rationalism, and 
the sentimentalism of pietism. Nothing less than a 
rejuvenation and a readjustment of theology to a new 
age was required. For both Catholic and Protestant 
doctrine was based on a view of the world and of life that 
was outHved. 

The change from the geocentric to the heliocentric view 
of the world had far-reaching consequences. The system 
which put the earth at the center of the universe, the 
Church at the center of humanity, hell under the earth, 
heaven above it, and the throne of God surrounded by a 
celestial hierarchy in the heaven of heavens, was dis- 
solved into thin air by the discoveries of Copernicus, 
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Newton, and Kepler. Descartes reasoned from man to 
God, and Bacon from facts to principles — ^both equally 
anti-dogmatic and anti-traditional. The scientific method 
was applied first in the investigation of nature, then in 
the study of literature and history, and finally in the 
interpretation of religion and the Bible. The reign of 
miracle was superseded by a reign of law; God enthroned 
in the heavens was now regarded as dwelling in His 
world; revelation from above was turned into revelation 
from within. Philosophy, science, art, and politics, 
which, since the age of Constantine, were under the 
tutelage of the Church, declared themselves independent 
and followed the guidance of reason instead of revelation. 
Political and social sanctions were foimd in the reason 
and conscience of men, and not in the prescriptions of the 
Church or the precepts of the Bible. 

Thus the warfare between theology and science b^an. 
For a time, indeed, the humanists and dogmaticians 
might ignore each other, but the modem man was unwill- 
ing to separate indefinitely his religion and his culture. 
The scientific and the democratic spirit demanded a re- 
construction of theological doctrines in conformity with 
a new civilization. With all its defects the Enlighten- 
ment had rendered valuable service to the cause of reli- 
gion. Henceforth account had to be taken by the 
Church of the legitimate claims of the individual reason 
and conscience over against the established authority 
of Church and State, of the legitimacy of criticism over 
against dogmatism, of free investigation over against 
implicit faith, of the cry for new forms of life correspond- 
ing to the new experience of a new age. Domer says: 
"An antiquated theology went down to its grave but the 
Christian faith remained, nay, was even now reviving 
with fresh vigour to bring forth in due time a new theol- 
ogy. 

A satisfactory reconstruction of theology had to be 
more than a revision of the traditional ^stem by omission 
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of clauses and addition of phrases, by the breaking in of 
a new window here and the closing up of an old door there. 
The whole structure had to be rebuilt, in which, however, 
the essential material of the old gospel would be in- 
wrought. To conserve the truths of orthodoxy and to 
appropriate the incontestable results of science and 
philosophy, of rationalism and pietism, criticism and 
historical research, at least the following eight factors 
had to be dealt with: (1) A new WeU-Anschauung; (2) 
a new Lebens-Anschauung; (8) a new theory of knowledge; 
(4) a new conception of man's origin and history; (5) a 
new definition of religion; (6) a new view of the origin 
and puipose of the Bible; (7) a new criterion of truth; 
(8) a new interpretation of Christ and of Christianity. 
I grant you this is not an easy task; but it is the problem 
with which the theologians of two continents have been 
wrestling more or less successfully since the eighteenth 
century. 

8. DISTINCTTVB PBINCIPLES OF THE KANTIAN PHILOSOPHY 

What part did Kant play in Modem Theology? At 
this point I shall have to guard myself against the snare 
of defining the Kantian philosophy in its relation to the 
history of philosophy. That, I fear, would stretch to the 
breaking-point my ability and yoiu* patience. I shall, 
therefore, only cite those principles of the critical philos- 
ophy which have had a direct bearing on theology. 

To Kant the world is indebted for an exhaustive anal- 
ysis of the powers of the human mind. He turned his 
attention from the objects of knowledge to the organ of 
kncmledge. In his three critiques of Pure Reason, of 
Practical Reason, and of Judgment, he investigated and 
defined the scope and the limits of the human mind; in 
other words, what we can know and what we cannot know. 
His purpose was, as he says in one of his letters, to find an 
indestructible foundation for practical phUosophy, i.e., 
*^the method of educating and ruling mankind and a basis 
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for exact natural science". In two statements in the 
Critique of Pure Reason, he summarizes his epoch-making 
theory of knowledge. First, "The understanding does 
not derive its laws from nature; but it imposes them upon 
nature"; second, "All human recognition begins with 
perceptions, leads thence to comprehensions, and ends 
with ideas". 

Not without reason did he compare his philosophy with 
the astronomy of Copernicus. In ancient times the earth 
was supposed to stand still and the sun to turn around it. 
Astronomical calculations went wrong. But when Coper- 
nicus reversed the order, made the sun stand still and the 
earth revolve around it, all went welL So at one time 
the reason of man turned around the world o( phenomena 
and sought to enlighten it. But Kant commanded the 
sun of reason to stand still, and it obeyed, and the world of 
phenomena turned around it and it was enlightened ac- 
cording to the degree in which it came within its sphere. 

In his efforts to escape the scepticism of Hume and the 
materialism of Holbach, both of which were the outcome 
of the sensationalism of Locke, he found a via media be- 
tween rationalism and empiricism. He conserved the 
truth of each and yet advanced beyond both. To the 
rationalist he would say, you cannot build up a wotM qI 
ideas, which is independent of expmence. To the empiri- 
cist he would say, the mind b more than a tabula rasa, a 
sensitive plate upon which sense impressions are photo- 
graphed. Yoiu* experience cannot become objects of 
knowledge to the mind at all unless it fulfils the require- 
ments of space, time, causation, and the mental cate- 
gories, which are conditions imposed by the inherent 
natiu^ of thought. Hence his notable dictum: ^^Gedanken 
ohne Irihalt sind leer; Anschauungen ohne Begriffe sind 
blind.*' The chaos of sensations is transformed into a 
cosmos of ideas by the creative activity of the reason 
operating according to necessary laws. 

He found the pure i^ason limited in its scope to the 
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phenomenal world. That which is behind the phenomena, 
das Ding an Sich, the noumenony we cannot know. For, 
in order to become an object of knowledge, the thing as 
it really is must assume the mental forms of time, space, 
and causation, which are the inevitable conditions of any 
possible expmence or knowledge whatsoever. The exist- 
ence of the noumenon is problematic. We can neither 
affirm nor deny it. Thus he dealt a fatal blow to meta- 
physics which has to do with the absolute and eternal 
behind the finite and temporal. God himself is the 
noumenon. In his critique of the three proofs of the 
existence of God — ^the ontological, the cosmological, and 
the theological — ^he shows that they are wholly incon- 
clusive. With the pure reason alone man cannot find God. 
Only after Kant had done his work could Professor James 
write in his Varieties of Religious Experience: 

**That vast literature of proofs of Grod's existence drawn from the 
ord^ of nature, which a century ago seemed so overwhehningly con- 
vmdngy today does little more than gather dust in libraries for the 
simple reHson that our generation has ceased to believe in the kind 
of God it argued for. Whatever sort of being God may be, we know 
today that he is nevermore that mere external inventor of 'contriv- 
ances' intended to make manifest his 'glory', in which our great- 
grandfathers took such satisfaction." 

Heine says: 

''Kant stormed heaven, put all the garrison to the sword; the ruler 
of the world swims senseless in his blood; there is no more any mercy, 
or fatherly goodness, or future reward for present privations; the im- 
mortality of the soul is in its last agonies— death rattles and groans! 
And old Lampe [Kant's body servant] stands by with his umbrella 
under his arm as a sorrowing spectator and the sweat of anguish and 
tears runs down his cheeks. Then Immanuel Kant is moved to pity, 
and shows himself not only a great philosopher, but a good man. 
Half good-naturedly and half -ironically he says: Old Lampe must 
have a God, or else the poor man cannot be happy; and people really 
ought to be happy in this world. Well for all I care, let the practical 
reason guarantee the existence of God" (fiermany^ I, p. 151). 

Kant, indeed, put God out of the front door of the pure 
reason and then let him in the back door of the practical 
reason. From Rousseau, whose portrait is said to have 
been the only unconventional picture on the walls of his 
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study, he learned that there were other ways to truth in 
^'the deep hidden nature of man" than those of the logical 
mind. He made room for the postulates of the will as 
well as for the conclusions of the reason. Just as the pure 
reason in its cognition was controlled by inherent laws; 
so the practical reason in its action was r^ulated by 
necessary conditions. The will is confronted by the 
categorical imperative, '"Thou shalt". This conmiand is 
not a conclusion of the pure reason; nor is it the voice of 
human desire. It is an unavoidable and universal impulse 
from the time-less and space-less realm, the transcendent 
world. When man responds to the '^Thou shalt" with an 
**I will**, he becomes a free personality, ceases to be a 
creature of necessity, dominates his material and temporal 
surroundings, and abides in the eternal. '^A man judges 
that he can do a thing*', Kant says in the Critique of the 
Practical Reason^ '^because he is conscious that he ought 
to do it, and so recognizes in himself freedom which would 
have remained undiscovered by him, had it not been for 
the moral law.*' The maxim, by which the will is to be 
controlled always and everywhere, is "to so act that the 
rule governing thy will may always serve as a principle 
of imiversal legislation". What else is this but the Golden 
Rule in philosophic terms! 

God and immortality, as well as freedom, are postulates 
of the practical reason. Our moral nature needs to as- 
sume inmiortality and G6d, both of which are beyond the 
scope of the pure reason. To attain the highest good, 
which b a imion of virtue and happiness, requires more 
than a finite life. Only by endless progression can virtue 
reach perfect realization. Thus immortality is a necessity 
for the completion of the moral life. On this point he 
writes clearly in the Critique of the Praetical Reason^ 
saying: 

'The realization of the summum bonum in the world is the neoes- 
sanr object of a will determinable by the moral law. But in this 
will the perfect accordance of the mind with the moral law is the 
supreme condition of the mmmum bonum. This then must be pos- 
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sible, as well as its object, since it is contained in the command to 
promote the latter. Now the pnerf ect accordance of the will with the 
moral law is holiness^ a perfection of which no rational being of the 
sensible world is capable at any moment of his existence. Since, 
nevertheless, it is required as practically necessary, it can oiJy be 
found in a progreaaus in infinitum towards that perfect accordance, 
and on the principles of pure practical reason it is necessary to as- 
sume such a practical progress as the real object of our will. 

"Now this endl^ progress is only possible on the supposition 
of an endless duration of the existence and personality of the same 
rational being (which is called the immortahty of the soul)". 

In the same way the idea of the highest good leads men 
to assume the existence of God. For only a supreme moral 
being can make virtue lead to happiness, that is, only 
such a being can supply the second element of the highest 
good. To quote again from the Practical Reason: 

''Accordingly, the existence of a cause of all nature, distinct from 
nature itself and containing the principle of this connection, namely, of 
the exact harmony of happiness with morality, is also postulated. Now, 
this supreme cause must contain the principleof the harmony of nature, 
not merely with a law of the will of rational beings, but with the con- 
ception of this law, in so far as they make it the supreme determin- 
ing principle of the will, and consequently not merely with the form 
of morals, but with their morality as their motive, that is,^ with 
their moral character. Therefore Uie highest ^ood is possible in the 
world only on the supposition of a supreme Bem^ havmg a causality 
corresponding to moral character . • . that is, it is morally neces* 
sary to assume the existence of God.'* 

While these factors of the religious and moral life are 
mere postulates in the beginning of the moral life, in the 
development of ethical character they become the supreme 
realities of human experience. These realities, however, 
lie beyond the province of natural science, which can 
neither prove nor disprove them. To reduce them to a 
purely naturalistic basis would be a direct violation of 
the constitution of the human mind itself. 

4. THE THEOLOGICAL INFLUENCE OP THE KANTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY 

The tendency of religion, under the influence of eight- 
eenth century rationalism, was toward deism, which 
separated God from the world; of ethics, toward utilitari- 
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anism or hedonism, whose ideal was profit or pleasure; of 
politics, towards individualism, pleading for a return to 
nature and protesting against all social and political 
institutions. 

Kant was a vigorous opponent of these ideas. He 
found God not outside of, but in, the world; not dwdling 
apart from the world of thought and action, but in the 
center of it, as the author and governor of the moral 
order, an immanent as well as a transcendent Grod. 
Against hedonism and utilitarianism he affirmed the law 
of moral obligation — duty for its own sake without regard 
for expedience or happiness. He refused to make the 
end of government the happiness and prosperity of the 
individual. Man is a moral being and is never to be 
treated as a means but always as an end. He has rights 
to claim, but also duties to render. He is both an indi- 
vidual and a member of a social organism;, and his per- 
sonality will be developed only as he is true to himself and 
to his fellows. The appreciation of this ideal will bind 
mankind into social communities which will resist revolu- 
tions growing out of an unrestrained individualism as well 
as tyranny growing out of an unlimited monarchy. He 
was, indeed, the last product of rationalism; but he be- 
came, also, its most subtle antagonist. 

Professor Paulsen considered Kant the philosopher of 
Protestantism, just as Thomas Aquinas is the philosopher 
of Catholicism. By this he doubtless meant, that, without 
deliberate purpose, he furnished a philosophic basis for the 
religious principles of Luther and his contemporaries. 

I have said above that Luther and Kant were irrational- 
ists in their conception of the relation between faith and 
reason. Luther found revelation the only source of reli- 
gious truth and faith the organ of its appropriation. Faith 
in God is not based on logical demonstration or historical 
research, but on the immediate apprehension of the heart. 
With the heart man believeth unto righteousness. This 
corresponds to Kant's anti-intellectualism denying that 
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the pure reason can attain a knowledge of God and of His 
kingdom, but finding access to the realm of the divine 
through the will or the practical reason. The reformer 
and the philosopher find the way to God, not through the 
intellect, but through the will. 

The certainty or proof of truth, therefore, is not in an 
external authority whether council, pope, or book. The 
Reformers appealed to the testimonium sjnritus sancti in 
the soul of man. The philosopher insists on the autonomy 
of the reason, so that all truth, natural or revealed, must 
finally authenticate itself in pure reason or the practical 
reason, beyond which there is no court of appeal. The 
seat of authority is in man, in whom reality and reason 
meet and blend so as to produce in a mysterious way a 
sense of assurance. What is in Christ and in the Scriptures 
must eventually approve itself in "the deep hidden nature 
of man" where it becomes spirit and life. Luther and 
Kant renounced in principle the religions of authority 
and were seeking the religion of the spirit. 

The logical outcome of this view is a new apologetic. 
Men once tried to demonstrate the truths of religion 
with the same deamess that they would prove a geometri- 
cal theorem. They based their arguments on the dis- 
cursive reason. Denknothwendigkeil ist SeinsnothtDendig- 
keit. This is the fundamental axiom of all rationalists 
and semi-rationalists. But Kant showed it to be fallacious 
when he proved the futility of metaphysics and of the 
arguments for the existence of God. We do not prove one- 
half of religious truth by the reason and accept the other 
half on faith. The natural theology of Aquinas and of 
Paley is baseless, if the Kantian theory of knowledge is 
correct. The new apologetics must prove God by demand- 
ing a moral life rather than by proving a religious dogma. 
The emphasis is shifted from creeds to deeds. Kant and 
Luther revert to the method of Jesus when He says: *Tf 
any man willeth to do his will, he shall know of the teach- 
ing, whether it is of God or whether I speak from myself." 
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The obedience of faith which the Apostle requires is the 
counterpart of obedience to the categorical imperative 
which the philosopher proclaims. 

Again, when Kant declares that the worth of man is 
in the disposition of the will, not in its achievements, he 
is in dose accord with the doctrine of justification by 
faith, rather than by works. To say that man is what he 
wills, is about the same as to say that man is what he 
believes. 'Wer glaubt'\ says Luther, ''der hatr 'TThe 
on^ good thing in the world", says Kant, '*is a good will; 
and the only bad thing is a bad will." Both men are 
ardent champions of sincerity, inwardness, reality, and 
the ethical in religion as over against formalism, cere- 
monialism, dogmatism, and mysticism. 

Hamack tells us that the Reformers ''abolished dog- 
matic Christianity and put in its place a new evangelical 
conception of it". By dogmatic Christianity he means a 
series of dogmas and precepts which have been revealed 
by God once for all and are to be accepted by men as 
finished and infallible to the end of time. It involves the 
full sway of absolutism in religion. By the new evangelical 
conception of it, he means that Christianity is a proclama- 
tion of gospel; the good news of the kingdom of Grod, the 
blessings of which men receive by repentance and faith. 
Li other words, Christianity is a spontaneous life of faith, 
hope, and love — ^the direct opposite of dogmatic ab- 
solutism. 

When Kant discovered the limits of the human mind 
theological and ethical dogmatism was for ever doomed. 
A final and finished system of doctrine and morals can 
neither be immediately revealed to man nor directly 
discovered by man. Such revelation or discovery would 
contradict the laws of his psychic nature. Only by human 
experience, by gradual conformity to the mind and wiU 
of God, can men come to a knowledge of God's thought 
and of God's will. Therrfore our theology and our 
ethics are always relative, never absolute. Only when 
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we are like Him, can we see Him as He is. This, of course, 
involves progressive advance in knowledge and in morals, 
and the necessity of constant reconstruction of theology 
and of ethics. In this respect Kant led men back to 
Jesus who promised to guide men by the spirit of truth 
into all truth. 

Authoritative absolutism, whether ecclesiastical, scrip- 
tural, or rationalistic, in all its forms the source of so 
much intolerance and bigotry and the bane of a free 
development of life in God, is destined to decline and 
pass away. We turn to the past, with its deeds and its 
creeds, not, as we once did, to find an infallible revelation 
of doctrine and law, but a continuously imf olding revela- 
tion of God in man and of man to humanity. Truth 
is not static but genetic. We are in the process of attain- 
ing it — ^the goal is not in a past age but in a future aeon. 

To summarize, in conclusion, Kant counteracted deism 
by his emphasis on divine immanence; pantheism by his 
doctrine of the categorical imperative; hedonism and 
utilitarianism by his insistence on unconditional moral 
obedience; individualism by his recognition of social 
obligation. 

For the evangelical ideals of the original Reformers 
he found a psychological basis — for the necessity of 
revelation, the eflScacy of grace, the testimonium sjdritus 
Sanctis justification by faith. 

In defining the scope and limits of the reason he laid 
the foundations of a new apologetic, and shifted emphasis 
from dogmas to deeds, from the speculative to the ethical. 
He abolished in principle all theological and ethical 
absolutism by proving the necessity of a gradual growth 
in the apprehension of religious truth and moral law, 
which presupposes theological and ethical reconstruction 
from time to time. 

Kant's greatness consisted not simply in solving prob- 
lems but also in raising questions. He marked out new 
paths for the mental and moral progress of the race. The 
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world may forget his habitation and his name, but it can 
never efface from its intellectual and spiritual life th« 
influence of the philosopher of Koenigsb^g. 

Lakcastsb, Pbnn. 
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The Churches and Secularist 
Democrats 

Bt John Edward Mercer, D.D.» 
Bishop of Tasmania^ 1909-1914. 

Manifold are the problems which in this strenuous and 
eventful age are pressing hard upon the Churches. They 
are rife in every sphere of thought and action, theological, 
critical, scientific, moral and social. At times we are 
tempted to deem them overwhelming. But in our better 
moments we realize that they ring out a splendid chal- 
lenge to our manhood and our faith. 

The particular problem with which I propose to deal 
in this article is in many respects the most urgent, and 
perhaps also the most difficult of them all. How shall 
the Churches dose up the gap that yawns between them 
and the great masses of the toilers? How shall they 
permeate with Christian principles the Labour Movement 
— ^the Social Democracy? None who are in touch with 
the actual conditions of modem life can doubt that these 
are indeed portentous questions. For a new social order 
is coming into being, swiftly, inevitably. Tremendous 
issues are at stake, which, according as they are deter- 
mined in one way or another, will bring happiness or 
misery to coming generations. And alas! broadly speak- 
ing, the Churches stand aloof; while most of the thinkers 
and leaders of the new movement regard them either with 
tolerant indifference or with feelings of positive hostility. 
Meantime, the social democrats, strong in numbers and 
in organization, are gaining rapidly in propagandist in- 
fluence and in political power. They have deep convic- 
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tions and keen enthusiasms, and they are confident of 
success. 

Let me at once, and once for all, make it dear that I do 
not ignore certain compensating facts. There are many 
individual Christians, and even groups of Christians, who 
have manifested sincere sympathy with the strivings of 
the masses to win for themselves a place in the sun, and 
a chance of developing and living a truly human life. 
On the other hand, there are many in all sections of the 
Labour Movement who are professed and consistent 
Christians. I am here concerned with general tendencies, 
with what I might caU average attitudes. Let me also 
disclaim any desire, in what I have here to say, to hold 
a brief for any particular theory or doctrine, either 
religious or social ; I would detach myself, as far as possible 
from these, and would ask for dispassionate reflection on 
certain fundamental principles which underlie the aims 
and ideab of all who are in earnest in the cause of social 
reform. 

How sharply the antagonism between the Churdies 
and the more secularist sections of the social democrats 
may sometimes be defined! Here are two instances. 
Belford Bax, a militant anti-Christian, frames a preg- 
nant antithesis — "Ye cannot serve God and humanity." 
In strange agreement with him, from an opposing stand- 
point, a Methodist Femey Lecturer declared — "Fidelity 
to truth should make us ever speak of Christianity and 
Socialism as distinct, and, in many respects, antagonistic 
systems." Is it not plain that the one has failed to grasp 
what is implied in the service of God, and that the other 
has not got to the core of the socialists' ideab? Straight- 
way, then, there is suggested a method of bringing these 
opponents to a better mutual understanding. We can 
cry to them, with a new depth of meaning in the appeal — 
"Sirs, ye are brethren." 

The fact is that few on either side have yet approached 
in a sufficiently large and generous spirit the matters so 
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hotly debated. The battle has been fought with long 
range guns. Party interests, inherited prejudices, eco- 
nomic strains, unwarranted dogmatisms, have obscured 
the real issues, and have led to fatuous recriminations. 
But the time has come when wiser tactics may be adopted 
for the advantage of all, and for the attainment, by re- 
flective comprehension, of what is, or at least of what 
should be, a common aim. 

These considerations force on our attention the possi- 
bility of reconciliation. We proceed to ask what should 
be the method adopted if it is to be brought about. 
Obviously its most conspicuous mark will be an examina- 
tion of first principles and of their applications — a making 
explicit of what is so sadly still only implicit. What does 
Christianity, stripped of the accretions of centuries, really 
stand for? At what is the social democrat really driving 
when he clamours for a reconstitution of society? Until 
such fundamentals have been critically probed and ana- 
lysed, confusion will reign. And if we would arrive at 
sound conclusions, we must study the causes that have 
brought into existence the clashing views and interests 
that constitute our present difficulty. That is to say, in 
logical phrase, we must be careful to distinguish "prop- 
erties" from '^separable accidents*'. We sadly need a 
Socrates to bring to the birth the fundamental concepts 
that are implicit in our premisses. Until we have thus 
cleared our minds, Christian and Secularist Democrat 
will never understand one another, just because they do 
not really understand themselves. 

If discussion is conducted on this broad and generous 
basis, there will be no eagerness to fasten on the tenets 
and teachings of any particular body or section, still less 
of any individual. Special proposals, for instance, as to 
Capital and Production, or as to Property and State 
Control, will be relegated to the backgroimd. So also 
with regard to the varying dogmas that cause divisions 
among the Churches, or pronoimcements of individual 
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theologians, however emment. And further, due allow- 
ance will be made for the selfishness and imperfection that 
mar so grievously all human projects and institutions. 
Let him that is without guilt cast the first stone. Nothing 
is so fatally easy as to 

^'Condone the sins we are inclined to 
By damning those we have no mind to." 

It behoves us all to be humble and teachable — the 
Churches no less than the secularists. The pages of his- 
tory have some sad tales to tell! 

Adopting, then, something of the Socratic method of 
enquiry, let us briefly pass in review certain of the more 
significant charges hurled at eadi other by these an- 
tagonists who, if deeper counsel were takra, could 
metamorphose our tottering civilization, and speed the 
good times that are to be. 

I suppose it is safe to say that the Churches, as a whole, 
regard the social movement as being essentially and hope- 
lessly secularist. And undoubtedly there is much ground 
for forming such a judgment. Leading democrats have 
fiercely denounced religion, and powerful thinkers of 
their party have solenmly declared that it must be ex- 
tirpated. Recall Bax's aphorism: "Ye cannot serve God 
and humanity." But before accepting such pronounce- 
ments as of the essence of the movement, let us see 
whether we cannot show these to be separable accidents. 
The task is not difficult. Modem Socialism started with 
a particular and passing phase of philosophical specula- 
tion. Its early founders in France were mostly entangled 
in the meshes of a sensationalist materialism. In Ger- 
many, the foimders (more especially Marx) came under 
the influence of the negative school of H^elians. And 
in both these countries, largely owing to the selfishness and 
inefficiency of the Churches, Christianity had come to be 
regarded as essentially the religion of Capitalism. This 
illusion was powerfully championed by men of great 
learning, and became an int^al part of the social demo- 
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crat's creed. What is the remedy? Let the Churches 
unhesitatingly take their share of the blame. They can 
then be free to point out that the Christianity, so im- 
perfectly preached and lived, has, as its Foimder, the 
Carpenter of Nazareth, Who had not where to lay His 
head, and Who never ceased to warn men against the 
deceitfulness of riches. 

But it will be asked — ^Does Christianity condenm 
Capital? By no means — ^not Capital in itself, nor even 
a capitalist system. Still less, however, does it condemn 
those who oppose such a system. It simply lays down the 
broad principle that men shall treat each other as brothers, 
and, by doing as they would be done by, should seek each 
others' highest good. The question just propoimded now 
takes a new form. Does the actually existing capitalistic 
system of modem civilization fulfil these conditions? I 
presume that Lecky will be generally accepted as a solid 
and careful critic; and he has expressed himself unreserv- 
edly on the fallacy of connecting the existing form of our 
civilization with Christianity. He points out that it is 
founded on Political Economy, and that the main doc- 
trines of Political Economy, so far as they convey pre- 
cepts, are absolutely hostile to the ideab of Jesus Christ. 
Herbert Spencer, again an uncompromising critic of 
State interference, declares that, in modem society, we 
have a divorce between ideals and conduct greater per- 
haps than has ever before existed in the world. Should 
not such pronouncements as these give, to even the most 
conservative Christians, cause for grave reflection? And 
on the other hand, should not the most advanced social 
reformer hesitate to saddle Christianity with the onus 
of the evils he deplores? Before striving further with 
each other, let the opponents arrive at some conclusions 
as to what is the inwardness of the Gospel. The concep- 
tion of humanity which it forces upon a fair-minded 
student is far removed from that of a crowd of warring 
atoms, disconnected save in so far as self-interest leads to 
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co-operation. Rather does it present to us that of a living 
organism, in which the whole exists for the parts and the 
parts for the whole. Such a social organism would secure, 
for each of its members, distributive justice, in the hi^est 
and fullest sense of the term; and each of the members 
would fulfil his part in working for the good of the whole. 
Humanity would thus tend to become a vast family, in 
which the spirit of selfish competition yields to that of 
service and sacrifice. 

Many there are who lift up hands of horror when they 
speak of communists and anarchists, and who have never 
dreamt that they have much to learn, even from these 
extremists. "It is remarkable (says Dean Swift) with 
what Christian fortitude and resignation we can bear the 
suffering of other folk." As a contrast, recall the story 
of the soldier of the National Guard in the last days of 
the Commune. There he stood at his barricade, tense, 
gaimt, ready for death. No good things did he possess 
that this world could give; no good things did he expect 
in any other world. Asked why he thus risked his life, 
he replied — Pour la solidarite hunudne. Little did he 
grasp of the wider meaning of his words, but that little 
sufficed to kindle in him the spirit of self-sacrifice. Or 
consider the anarchists in Russia — ^how that in the in- 
tensity of their convictions, they risked comfort, property, 
horrible imprisonment, execution — ^for the sake of an ideal. 
The methods employed we cannot for one moment approve 
— ^they are tragically mistaken. But how about the spirit 
they reveal? And speaking quite generally, we must 
often have wondered to see how that men and women of 
the highest culture flock to the standards of the extremists. 
We may deem them misguided; but let us at any rate give 
them credit for a greater share in the enthusiasm of 
humanity than most of us can claim. And let us not be 
too much astonished that reactions against social evils 
sometimes find stark and bizarre expression. 

We have seen that to judge the Social Democracj' 
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aright, we must take account of its origin and environ- 
ment. This is no less true of Christianity. The lot of 
the early Church was cast amid social conditions so vastly 
different from ours, that we must caU into liberal play 
the historian's imagination if we would avoid serious mis- 
conceptions. Knowledge of the conditions, indeed, is 
fairly satisfactory and general; it is the application of 
the knowledge that is so sadly lacking. 

The Roman Empire was still supreme, but was corrupt 
and decadent, and throughout its wide dominions there 
reigned a pessimism so profoimd as to reduce the strongest 
and wisest of men to despair. Social and political activ- 
ity, as we understand them, were impossible. The early 
Church was not exempted from the general strain, moral 
and spiritual. They took refuge in the belief that their 
Divine Master would return quickly and suddenly to 
put an end to the existing order. They turned their 
thoughts to apocalyptic literature, and meditated on the 
details of the approaching catastrophe. Thus arose a 
false dualism — an emphatic division between the Church 
and the world. It was only by slow degrees, as the Second 
Coming was delayed, and as the political horizon cleared, 
that these early Christians began any systematic study of 
the principles of their religion, or of its applications to 
conduct in a world that, after all, was evidently going to 
last. And when they did lift up their heads, and play 
their part in secular and political affairs, they were almost 
exclusively absorbed in defining the articles of their Creed. 
Their interests were chiefly philosophical and theological. 

Now both these tendencies were natural, nay, we may 
say inevitable. The misfortime is that so few have learnt 
to regard them as "separable accidents*', not "properties", 
of the Christian religion. The Churches have more or 
less adhered to the temporarily helpful, but none the less 
untenable dualism of primitive times. Their thoughts are 
too exclusively fixed on the other-worldly aspects of the 
Gospel to the detriment of its social aspects. They have 
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thus failed to keep touch with the profound changes, 
economic, social, and political, which the last century has 
witnessed. They have hugged their privil^es, disputed 
among themselves, and maintained themselves as dose 
corporations. What could we expect but that a rift 
should appear between them and the Social Democracy? 
And unhappily they are still throwing away their chances 
of closing up the rift — of retrieving their error. Those 
who claim to be distinctively Catholic are harking back 
to the rigidity of dogma and the meticulous care for ritual 
which characterized the Middle Ages. Those who claim to 
be distinctively Protestants, have not shaken themselves 
clear of the Reformation — ^a movement which laid splen- 
did, but disproportionate stress on personal salvation. 
Meanwhile, outside both parties, there has grown to huge 
stature a purely secularist movement which often would 
fain banish the very name of God altogether — a move- 
ment which confines itself to the world of sense, and 
which accordingly appeals strongly to the masses who are 
determined to gain for themselves some sort of salvation 
here and now. The Churdies have hitherto shown but 
small sympathy with Labour aspirations, and indeed 
have all too frequently opposed them. They cannot 
justly complain, therefore, if they are passed by, or are 
regarded as obstacles in the path of progress. Nay, with 
things as they are, might we not modify Bax's aphorism — 
with more than a shadow of excuse — ^Ye cannot serve the 
Churches and humanity. 

And all this time there has been prominently held 
before all sections of Christians the life, the words, the 
example, of the Divine Founder of their religion! How 
wonderfully simple and natural He was in His blading, 
in closest union, of the inner and the outer — ^the seen and 
the unseen — ^the actual life of men with the fuller life He 
came to offer. He did not lay down rigid rules and pre- 
cepts, but broad, deep principles which should cover the 
whole of human conduct and experience, and be adaptable 
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to all changes of place and circumstance. There is theol- 
ogy in His teaching; there is infinite solicitude for the 
individual soul; but there is also inspiration for social 
reform. We are coming to see that if a man has the Spirit 
of Christ, he is bound to use every legitimate means avail- 
able for the social as well as the spiritual uplift of the 
people — ^to improve the environment, as well as to appeal 
to the conscience. Cannot the Churches frame some 
common policy on these larger lines ere it be altogether 
too late? There are cheering signs that such a consumma- 
tion is not so difficult as may be imagined. Much as I 
personally regret the recrudescence of mediaevalism in 
certain of the Churches, I thankfully confess that the 
Catholic revival has a heart of gold. It cannot be denied 
that it has, to a greater degree than any other great 
movement, held out the right hand of fellowship to all 
who are striving for the ideal of human brotherhood. It 
believes that God intends His will to be done on earth as 
it is in heaven, and it acts on its belief. And the leaven is 
already working. Other sections of the Churches are 
assimilating this richer conception of what society can 
and should be, and of the part that the disciples of Christ 
should play, if true to their calling. 

It may be thought that I have overlooked the con- 
spicuous and continuous zeal of Christendom in alms- 
giving and relief of misery. Not so. But I urge that, in 
this very regard, we have a striking instance of the 
necessity for distinguishing between accidents" and 

properties". For it is in this matter of charity that the 
social democrat finds one of his most formidable weapons 
of attack. He accuses the Churches, and with a large 
measure of justice, of being content with the mere allevia- 
tion of poverty, instead of making any systematic eflFort 
to abolish it. Take a verse from quaint old Dr. Watts: 

Not more than others I deserve, 

Yet God has given me more. 
For I have food while others starve. 

And beg from door to door. 
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Or, again, a verse from a popular hymn: 

The rich man in his casUe, 

The poor man at his gate, 
God made them, high and lowly. 

And ordered thdr estate. 

There we have it in a nutshell! These effusions represent 
an attitude almost universally adopted by the Christian 
world. It did not occur to the writers to ask themselves 
whether, if they do not deserve more, they should neces- 
sarily have more. They simply fall back on the pious 
reflection that the providence of God has so ordered it. 
They acquiesce, with a half acknowledged conviction 
that the existence of the poor is necessary for the stimula- 
tion of the sentiment of benevolence. Perhaps, still fur- 
ther back in the region of the subconscious, there is a hope 
that 

WhatevCT, Lord, we give to Thee, 
Repaid a thousandfold will be. 

Verily we need a higher conception of what, in our 
modem environment, charity should aim at and achieve! 

But has either the Christian or the secularist any right 
to saddle Christianity with such an imperfect apprecia- 
tion of the teaching of Christ? We have but to recall the 
social and economic conditions prevailing in His time. 
Anything like a definite policy in dealing with the prob- 
lems of poverty was out of the question. Each case had 
to be dealt with on its own merits, and claimed relief as 
full and immediate as the circumstances allowed. (There 
will always be some place for such individualistic benevo- 
lence.) But the conditions now are profoundly changed. 
We can educate, legislate, modify the social and economic 
order. We are no longer compelled to stop short at mere 
palliatives — we can take definite measures for abolishing 
poverty, at any rate in the sense of destitution, and can 
enormously reduce the area of human misery. And 
who can doubt that such results are in accord with the 
mind and the purpose of Christ? 
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The early Church, crippled and restrained though it 
was as to ways and means, grasped the principle of 
Christian charity more firmly than we modems do, and 
went to great lengths in its loyalty to it. How deeply 
significant is that passage in the Acts (watered down in 
the A. V.) — "Not one of them said that aught of the 
things he possessed was his own, but they had all things 
in coDMnon." The times were not ripe, nor are they yet 
ripe, to win success for so whole-hearted a venture. But 
there glows the ideal. Well might Lucian, the Voltaire 
of antiquity, exclaim with a sneer — "Their lawgiver has 
persuaded them that they are all brethren Does there 
not sound today, in the passionate cry for social righteous- 
ness, despite many crude and harsh ovemotes, the same 
fundamental bass that made itself heard in that infant 
conmiimity? "The Spirit beareth witness with our spirit 
that we are sons of God.*' And if so — 

A word as to the emphasis laid by social democrats 
upon the dignity and fimctions of the State. I am not 
discussing how far they are right or wrong in their con- 
tentions and their specific programmes; I am only asking 
whether their views on this subject are such as to bring 
them into antagonism with the principles of Christianity. 
He would indeed be a doctrinaire of the first water who 
should seriously maintain the affirmative. And yet the 
danger of misimderstandings on both sides is very real. 
Let us once more, by a glance at historical conditions, 
distinguish between "accidents" and "properties". It is 
well known how that, in their best days, the Greeks and 
Romans deemed participation in the affairs of State as 
the highest and most important duty of man. They 
realized far more vividly than we do the privileges and 
responsibilities of citizenship. But by the time Christian- 
ity appeared, the civic ideal had been crushed. The early 
Christians could not but see in the Roman government 
an alien, and often a hostile institution. They accepted 
it passively, and, as far as was consistent with their 
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conscience, rendered to Caesar the things that were 
Caesar's. But as they gained in numbers and influence, 
they intervened more and more in secular affairs, until at 
last the Church herself acquired the organization and 
functions of a State. There are many who lament this 
particular development as a fateful /aux pas. There are 
also many to whom the very idea of even an Established 
Church is an abomination. A charge of Erastianism is 
still a thing to be dreaded. But are we not in danger of 
getting things into a wrong perspective? After all, the 
Greek and Roman ideal has much to say for itself; for it 
welded religion and politics into a living whole; it refused 
to cut human life into two opposed sections — ^the secular 
and the religious. Wliat particular relations should 
obtain between any given Church and any given State, 
at any given period, affords material for sober and anxious 
discussion. But to deny that there should be any rela- 
tions at all is assuredly a disastrous concession to the 
powers of evil — a hopeless and faithless cleavage in what 
should be a socialized and spiritualized unity. 

Most certainly there is not Biblical warrant for such a 
cleavage. The whole of the Old Testament tells of such 
an organic union, and asserts that it was ordained of God. 
Even under New Testament conditions, St. Paul could 
declare that the Roman Empire was an instrument in 
God's hands, an outcome of His government of the world. 
And we remember that the Bible represents human his- 
tory as beginning in a garden, and as finding its consum- 
mation in a City — ^the City of God. It is for the Churches 
to meditate on these facts, and absorb their inner meaning. 
And it is for the secularist reformer to ask himself whether 
he can hope to build up his own ideal State i^thout the 
aid of a faith in the divine government of the world, in 
the spiritual nature of man, and in a nobler destiny than 
this life can ever offer. We may readily grant that with 
every advance in knowledge and in social organization 
there must be a corresponding advance in metaphysics 
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and theology. But this is not to say that we can afford 
to jettison metaphysics and theology altogether. Our 
ethics must have an adequate background; our social 
aspirations must have a firm foundation. The secularist's 
tendency, at present, is to a materialistic evolutionalism. 
If he cannot transcend this, there is nothing for him but 
anarchic tyranny. The brotherhood of man can only be 
realized in a permanent form if it finds its source and 
its binding power in the Fatherhood of God. 

Once started on this line of thought, we might take up 
topic after topic — ^the fimction of reason and of science in 
working out social reform — ^the institution of Property — 
the monogamous Family — ^and so on indefinitely. But 
my object has not been to enter into detail; I have tried 
to suggest a "method". In every department of enquiry, 
it is now acknowledged that the question of "method" is 
of primary importance, and we may take it for granted 
that the problems which separate the Churches and the 
masses will not prove an exception to the rule. The chasm 
yawns. How shall it be most speedily bridged? Only by 
both sides being honestly prepared to strip away all that 
is of comparative irrelevance in their respective doctrines 
and projects — ^to put away all prejudice and party antip- 
athy — ^to co-operate in what should be, and essentially is, 
their common aim. The difficulties are multitudinous and 
complex; it would be folly to ignore them. But if they 
are not bravely met, social and religious disaster are 
ahead of us. A house thus divided against itself cannot 
stand. 

The Churches and the Democracy are alike on their 
trial, and wiU be judged by their fruits. The accumulat- 
ing evils of industrial civilization call for social solidarity 
and corporate action on the grand scale. Down in their 
hearts, the masses are yearning for a gospel that is spiritual 
because it is humanitarian, and humanitarian because it 
is spiritual. Can the disorganized and dismembered 
armies ever be brought into line to do common battle in 
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the cause of social righteousness and brotherhood? Yes 
— ^if a rallying point be found in the principles laid down 
by Him, Who, in the fullest and supremest d^ree, *^had 
compassion on the multitudes". 
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Social Worship 

By Lester Leake Riley. 

In these days of Democracy's coming-of-age one goal 
appears as the inevitable outcome of all our social philos- 
ophy. That goal is the creation of a commimity into a 
spiritual organism. It is not sufficient thisit Democracy 
be aggressive, alert and well organized for action; there 
must also be the consciousness of an ethical purpose to be 
served by all this activity. To awaken that conscious- 
ness, to spiritualize Democracy, and give expression to 
social ideals, the institutions of religion must consider as 
their great opportimity the office of Social Worship. The 
community must be conceived of as a spiritual organism, 
and Social Worship as the outpouring of this common 
commimal soul expressing its needs and aspirations. 

It is this day of the social question that brings this 
demand upon us, and there is a social question today be- 
cause the social imrest that is ever present is coming to 
a focus and finding a voice. You may not like the ex- 
pressions of that voice; it may seem harsh, crude, vulgar, 
and be very imsocial in its logic, but of this thing be sure — 
it is going to survive its crudities and grow more and more 
ufnto that perfect day that has ever been the dream of the 
idealists of all ages. Since we are the creatures, in large 
part, of the day in which we live, we face the fact that it 
is this social question that determines our lives and 
moulds our point of view so that we cannot escape the 
insistent emphasis that the truth that men live by, in 
all its spiritual significance, spells Social Duty. But the 
melancholy thing about our aspirations for social better- 
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ment is that they are so vague; our purposes are not 
clearly defined, and consequently the issues of any social 
problem tend to become confused and the strife embit- 
tered, not only because of the inevitable conflict of our 
idealism with the materialism we meet in our science, 
philosophy, and the dominant spirit commercialism, 
but also because of the conflict that is waged among the 
idealists themselves. If the sharpness of this conflict is 
to be softened I look to the offices of religion as the spiri- 
tual energy needed to bring unity of purpose in the 
solution of this world's problems. 

I maintain, therefore, that the religious idealism which 
is dominated by the passion for social justice, because it 
lacks adequate expression in current religious formulas, 
must not (Hily create new phases of theology, but, more 
important still, must also find its way to the hearts of 
the people through the mediation of art and the iqrmbolism 
of ritual. Such an expression of social ideals through the 
offices of religious worship as a medium for spiritualizing 
Democraqy I term Social Worship. I consider, then, the 
development of this subject of Social Worship under five 
headings, which I summarize briefly as follows: 

(1) The social emphasis of our day has brought higher 
values to human relationships. If these values are to 
be maintained and developed, they must find religious 
expression. Only in this way can we hope that all life 
shall be a sacrament and its every sphere of activity made 
sacred. It is therefore apparent that the personal note 
of the old evangelism, with its emphasis upon the value 
of the individual soul, receives added emphasis when we 
give religious expression to the salvation of our common 
life and, by awakening Society to the consciousness of 
itself as a corporate spiritual entity, bring to bear upon 
Society the same high purpose and noble couviction that 
characterize the individual. 

(2) Because the institutions of Religion have been slow in 
feeling the quickening pulse of the social passion of our 
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day, it has hi^pened that men have turned from the 
formal religious expression and set this social passion 
above all things else, and so have infused into Democracy 
that spiritual longing that Religion inspires so com- 
pletely. This fact we must recognize, then, as a manifes- 
tation of the working of the Holy Spirit in the affairs of 
men, and open our eyes and awaken our souls to a more 
vivid realization of God's presence and God's longing for His 
children in their common life. Upon such an experience as 
this we must build a larger faith in God in His World. 

(3) The problem of today, then, is the awakening of this 
social passion in the hearts of the people, and this is a 
work primarily for the minister of religion rather than the 
sociologist or social philosopher. I consider the position 
of the minister of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America. Here is a Church, conservative 
in expression, yet liberal in interpretation, and warmly 
receptive to the teaching of what may be termed the 
Social Gospel. Here is a teaching Church, bringing the 
great truths of Religion to the minds of men, not only by 
the processes of preaching and teaching, but also through 
the more effective and reverent mechanism of Symbol, 
Sacrament, and Ceremonial. In these pictured parables 
this Church has the imusual opportunity to awaken the social 
passion and plead for the coming of the Eangdom of God as 
a Society redeemed by Christ in all its human relations. 

(4) It is the rich ceremonial and symbolic expression in the 
worship of the Church that affords an important medium 
for developing and strengthening the ideals of the in- 
dividual life. This is the great function of the Church. 
If we hope, therefore, to see the ideals of our community 
life come to pass, we must seek them in worship that 
inspires and strengthens the soul of our community life — 
Social Worship. To find the soul of our community life, 
however, is the problem before us today. With the 
growth of Democracy the consciousness of citizenship 
has received added emphasis and recognition; and, con- 
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sequently, as a unit of expression it is the appeal to our 
national idealism wherein the community may find spiri- 
tual expression. Thus, our social as well as our individual 
salvation becomes the great goal in the search for the 
more abundant life. 

(5) The Book of Common Prayer as a liturgical expression 
of the aspirations and directions of the individual soul 
life was the result of many trials and changes in the bitter 
conflicts of religious controversy during the Reformation. 
The Book was the compromise between the extremists 
of two contending parties, but it established the principle 
of tolerance with widely differing points of view and a 
comprehensiveness for the sake of truth that permits 
enough elasticity to welcome change when necessary. 
That principle we must apply today if we hope to have 
the Church of the historic Prayer Book meet this new 
reformation of religious expression. To do this we need 
the same freedom of choice in liturgical expression to 
inspire social ideals, knowing certainly that a dignified 
norm of worship, generally satisfactory, will be the out- 
come. This means also that we need a larger freedom in 
the conception of the prophetic office. In these days, 
when all life is the province of Religion, it happens that 
the ordained minister cannot fulfil all the demands that 
his office makes upon him. He must, therefore, caU upon 
those men and women of affairs who are truly "Shepherds 
of the People" to share in the prophetic ministry of the 
Church, and give them their due recognition as ministers 
and preachers of the common life. 

In this way Social Worship may be established in the 
Church to develop and strengthen the soul of the com- 
munity life and make dominant in the hearts of the people 
the democratic ideals of social justice* 

I 

It is the great office of Religion to unify the discordant 
elements that enter into human life. When a man faces 
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the fragmentary experiences of his own life, the inequal- 
ities and injustices that press upon him, he realizes that 
he faces a very unideal world. Let him but recognize 
the Power outside ourselves that makes ideals come true, 
then the offices of Religion afford him a great source of 
strength and power in unifying these discordant elements 
and creating a world to live in. This world, viewed in 
the light of his social ideals, becomes the voice of God 
speaking to the needs and aspirations of the soul of his 
community as well as his own soul. As a minister of 
religion and more particularly as a priest of the Christian 
Church, I see the possibilities that my religion and my 
church may use in the expression of social ideals and in 
the conflict of social issues. 

Now I face a dilemma. I do not always find myself 
at ease in this world that seeks social expression through 
the function of the Christian faith, for I am reminded by 
some that the expression of social ideals is what is tech- 
nically termed "secular" and not at all related directly 
to the great work of the Christian faith. That great 
work, they say, is the salvation of the soul of the indi- 
vidual from sin through the acceptance of the new life 
revealed in Christ, who by taking the world's sin upon 
Himself brings those who accept Him into harmony with 
God's will. The means to the great end of the salvation 
of the soul soimds the note of the evangelism of the 
Christian Church with which we are all familiar, either an 
appeal to be converted, as the manner of some is, or an 
appeal to accept the saving grace of the sacraments and 
receive God into the soul in that way. The point that 
I would make is, that this emphasis is concerned primarily 
and almost wholly with the individual, apart from any 
relation he may bear to his neighbour; and that the only 
hope this evangelism holds out for the progressive develop- 
ment of social institutions and community ideals is 
through individual change of character, and this can only 
be effected through this order of individual salvation. I 
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state this briefly and necessarily crudely. I believe that 
it is a statement of an immense fact in human experience, 
and to all spiritually minded people will ever be the 
elementary fact of the power of the Christian faith. But, 
nevertheless, let us face the fact that it does not contain 
all the truth of God in His relations with Man. We are 
in need of a new theological expression that shall take 
into accoimt all the great facts of human life and history 
that make up the world we live in today. For what we 
need today and, being creatures of this day, what we are 
forced to face, is a theological expression based upon the 
revelations of the Holy Spirit to the minds of men through 
such modem social sciences as Biology, Psychology and 
Sociology. I do not forget, of course, that my own re- 
ligious experience began in a region of spiritual life far 
removed from these modem movements, but it has not 
so continued. Now I am forced to the realization that 
Christ^s redemptive work for humanity concerns me 
vitally more because of the solidarity of human relation- 
ships than it does as an individual beneficiary of His life 
and passion. 

The significance of all the social and intellectual unrest 
of this day is not difficult to see when we realize that a new 
consciousness of humanity has entered into our Uves and 
we are no longer thinking of ourselves in terms of isolated 
individuals, as though our relations were no closer than 
that of sand grains upon the seashore, but rather are we 
recognizing a spiritual atmosphere of human relationships 
that envelop us and bind us not only to God and our neigh- 
bour but also to the community created by these relation- 
ships. We are individuals — ^true — ^but individuals that 
enter consciously and imconsciously into relations: rela- 
tions of family, church, city, nation, and subordinate 
groups. It is the relations that are most important and 
make up this thing we call Society. We are appealing 
all the time to these social relationships, and for tiie great 
masses of the people it is this social order that deter- 
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mines them rather more than their own volitions. This 
is not a denial of the freedom of the individual will, for 
we are not left without a large amount of choice, but the 
fact to be accepted is that we live unconsciously by a 
social, as surely as we do by a physical, atmosphere. All 
this you say is not new. You have heard it before and 
have recognized the truth of it. True, but have you 
lived, and has Society lived, in the consciousness of that 
truth? Rather, has not the life of Society been all against 
the idea that there was any possibility of entering into 
social relationships and moulding those relationships to 
our ideals and aspirations? Have we not always evaded 
that difficulty and contented ourselves with the wasteful 
and purposeless system of leaving Society to get along as 
best it could and directed our attention to the individual 
with the hope that his salvation would attain social sal- 
vation also? That is what I mean when I speak of our 
individual relations as sands upon the seashore. The 
true conception of our relations is rather that of cells in 
a great living organism, or members of a great body that 
could be intelligently directed with conscious purpose to 
fulfil the functions of Society toward that ideal State, 
which a modem writer expresses truly in religious terms 
today when he calls it "the republic of God" — s6 naturally 
have religious terms been coloured and moulded by the 
social institutions of the day that created them. 

It would be an interesting study, for instance, to see 
how social development has influenced religious thought. 
God is not a king to the people until they have developed 
a king socially. God is a despot of fearful mien under a 
despotic government. When man's conception of life 
centers in his tribe or nation, his God is a tribal god or a 
national god. So it is true to say that the various attri- 
butes applied to God are the reflex of the social conscious- 
ness of the time, and whatever form his sense of depend- 
ence upon God may take depends in large measure upon 
the social development of the man. And so it was natural, 
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for instance, that, when the people were subject to the rule 
of the divine right of kings, it was manifestly impossible 
to give religions expression to the injustices of such a 
system, for thereby one might be foimd fighting against 
God. It was a religious thing to be taught in regard to 
his social life that a man was to order himself lowly and 
reverently to all his betters and be content in that state 
of life unto which it pleased God to call him. Any dis- 
cussion of the relationships of his community would have 
been entirely outside the province of religion and stig- 
matized as "secular" and branded as *Tieresy'\ Now we 
are engaged in living up to the ideals of a Democracy. 
The people, we say, is the power ordained of God. A new 
world of responsibilities and aspirations and enthusiasms 
is thrust upon us; a blaze of new lights has been turned 
upon us and we stand bewildered in the glare of it alL 

The perplexed Pilgrim of a past day cried out: "What 
shall I do to be saved?** And Evangelist answered: 'Tlee 
from the wrath to come!" It was a fitting direction for 
Pilgrim's journey to the Celestial City, for he had been 
taught to believe that his life was primarily concerned 
with the supreme individual responsibility of attaining 
citizenship in another and far better world than this. 
But the Pilgrim of today as he stands before the problems 
of his Vanity Fair community is not so ready to flee, but 
speaks out boldly: "What shall we do to save.^" For he 
sees the task as a social responsibility that God places 
upon him as a citizen in a Democracy, and he answers it 
as the call of God. 

n 

So our modem Pilgrim, seized with the passion of the 
social consciousness of our day, and despairing of finding 
answer in the catechism of his religion, proceeds to make 
a religion out of his social passion. He makes a religion, 
if you please, of Socialism. It brings to him all the high 
intensity of emotion that religion brings and it offers what 
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he considers a practical adjustment of the inequalities and 
injustices of this world. But modem Socialism was bom 
of the materialistic philosophy of the middle of the nine- 
teenth century and it shows the marks of that hard, bitter, 
materialistic spirit. Ethically, it springs from Christian- 
ity, but in spirit it is more related to the old regime. And 
yet it has the power to rouse moral fervour and spiritual 
enthusiasm. Why? Because it spiritualizes Democracy, 
cmde though that spiritual life be. Perhaps some may 
fail to appreciate the kinship of spirituality when com- 
pared with that developed by the traditional type of 
personal religion, and perhaps some may even tremble in 
amazement at the daring ventures of faith of these 
prophets of a new era, fearing at each moment to see the 
plan of salvation go to pieces. -No doubt there will be 
many mistakes and indiscretions in the name of Religion; 
no doubt there will be false prophets who wiU arise and 
carry many with them; but if we believe in the ultimate 
triumph of the righteousness that exalteth a nation we 
will believe in the triimiph of this social gospel. There 
is bound to be a settlement of these questions, and the 
necessity is laid upon us to put these social aspirations to 
the test and find the answer to our questionings in the 
great passion for humanity, in the search for the Eangdom 
of God and His righteousness. Here is a task that does 
not minimize the culture of the individual soul but, in 
giving that soul its task in the bringing in of the Kingdom, 
it enlarges the purpose and broadens the scope of a man's 
life into an ever-expanding sphere of possibilities. 

It sometimes seems, and this is the reason that those of 
little faith in the social gospel are so fearful, that in yield- 
ing to the overwhelming passion for humanity, there is 
but little evidence of that thirst for the living God that 
should be the mark of tme spiritual fervour. No doubt 
this social gospel is not so explicit in its demands of in- 
tellectual assent to a series^ of propositions as its basis of 
salvation. Rather it issues a summons to the highest 
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spiritual courage, in the name of God, to go forth and 

battle; "'it puts the sword in our hands and sends us to 

the front!" The danger that confronts these soldiers of 

the common good is not defeat, so much as that more 

subtle danger — ^that they shall forget the clarion call to 

battle in the midst of their strenuous fighting, and lest, 

as the ancient chronicle hath it, "'thou say in thine 

heart: My power and the might of mine hand hath gotten 

me this wealth. But thou shalt remember the Lord thy 

God, for it is he that giveth thee power to get wealth; 

that he may establish his covenant." That was a true 

word that comes to us from that scullion of the monastery 

kitchen when he preaches to us of the Practise of the 

Presence of God. To the man of God all life is a sacrament. 

"Earth's crammed with Heaven 
And eveiy common bush afire with Grod." 

So must it be in the service of worship. We are to prac* 
tise the Presence of God. 

Well may we seardb our hearts to see if we are so much 
imder the domination of the materialism of our day that 
we think our thoughts and do our work in material terms 
and have no consciousness of anything spiritual guiding 
our activities. There have been days in the past when 
Society was God-conscious. There have been times in 
the history of the world when the people took the Eternal 
into account. We go back in these days to the chronicles 
of the Hebrew people to read again of the nation that 
lived in the consciousness of the Presence of God. Their 
great prophets speak to us with a compelling voice in these 
days when we seek to hallow the name of God in improv- 
ing daily life. So too, despite its limitations, we know of 
a certainty that the Mediaeval Church had the God-con- 
sciousness and drew very near to His Presence. So too, 
our own stem Pilgrim Fathers founded their conmion- 
wealth on these shores as a Theocracy. God should be 
their king! How does that conception of the Presence of 
God enter into the activities of our civilization today? 
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Do we count the Eternal in the expression of our art, 
literature, politics? Ask the average man today, as the 
author of Crowds pictures himself appealing to the hurry- 
ing crowds on London's streets: 

**Whcre arc we going? 
And nobody knew. 

It was all the same questioning I had just left in New York, 
going up all about me, out of the skyscrapers. 
New York did not know. 
Now London did not know." 

Your average man may very well consider it an open 
question and almost an impertinence as to whether one 
even need to believe in God. So immersed are we in the 
creations of this day that we are more than content to 
live on the outside of things and never pierce the heart 
of the meaning of it all, never appreciate spiritual values, 
because our commonwealth is not in Heaven, as was St. 
Paul's; rather, it is confined, bound and limited by the 
activities of this present world. No doubt the other- 
worldliness was an extreme emphasis of our individualistic 
religious expression of a past day, but certainly we of 
today are too much under the dominance of that habit 
of mind produced by our wondrous material increase. 
Certainly, as one apt phrase puts it, "we are wandering 
about in a luxuriant jungle of utilitarian ideas". 

But the day of the Lord is at hand! The reaction mUst 
come. Man cannot live by bread alone. He can only 
live — ^this is the Gospel — ^by every word that proceedeth 
from the mouth of God. Let us not fear that we shall 
forget to talk of God or to God if we yield to the fascina- 
tions of the social emphasis of the Gospel. It sounds its 
note of personal appeal; it has its saints; it preaches its 
evangelism and brings conversion and a new life to all 
that receive its message. It will bring the Presence of 
God as a reality nearer and nearer to the heart of every- 
day activities; it will break down the barriers that rise 
and form water-tight compartments in a man's soul 
between the standards of his religious life and the stand- 
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arcU of his commercial life. The Day of the Lord is at 
hand! 

in 

I face the problems of today, then, as a leader in that 
great Christian organization, the Church, as one whose 
office as priest demands that his life be given to the 
interpretation of the great mystery of life — ^the life of 
God in the soul of Man. I am loyal to the religious com- 
munity I serve. I consciously acknowledge that it 
moulds my life in accordance with its traditions and 
spirit, and I gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness to 
my Church. But I also gratefully recognize the fact 
that, in her spirit of comprehensiveness for the sake of 
truth, my Church recognizes that my position as a leader 
gives me the opportunity to develop according to the 
demands of my own personality. Moreover, the necessity 
is laid upon me that the creative work for which the 
Church has prepared me, and which I daily perform under 
her tutelage, must return again to the Church. I am 
not the mere mouthpiece of a faith, unchanged and un- 
changing, once delivered to the saints, as though that 
faith were a precious treasure-deposit that must be 
preserved intact and handed on from one generation to 
another. That would indeed degrade both the faith and 
its ministers. Surely, if we hear in the Bible the eternal 
voice of God, speaking to our age as clearly as He spake 
in ages past, then let us beware that we do not take the 
limited vision of a past age and attempt to bind it upon 
our age as though the voice of God had finally spoken and 
the Oracle was sealed. When I affirm that "I do believe 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments to be the 
Word of God, and to contain all things necessary to sal- 
vation", I affirm it in all reverence and humility, deeply 
conscious of my responsibility as a spiritual interpreter. 
The Word of God, for which we stand, is a faith that is 
eternally reliable but never seen in the same perspective 
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from age to age, and consequently cannot be expressed 
in the spirit of yesterday. Revelation is not limited to 
one time or place or people, but is a continuous process, 
a progressive awakening in the soul of man that comes to 
him through the passing of the ages in those hero spirits 
whom love of God has blessed. The thing that is ever 
changing is Opportunity. New occasions are teaching us 
new duties. "Greater things than these shall ye do.'' 
We are only now at the beginning of an immense develop- 
ment and if today our prophets are pointing us to a new 
vision of the Gospel — woe is me if I preach not that 
Gospel! 

It is the high destiny of the Christian Church to be the 
ideal Society, or at any rate, the leaven of Society, break- 
ing down barriers that men have erected against the spirit 
of fellowship. This may not seem to be true of the trend 
of the Church in the intolerance of past ages, yet the 
inevitable consummation of the spirit of the Gospel per- 
mits of no other interpretation. Now, as I know that 
Gospel and that great organization, the Christian Church, 
as the mouthpiece of that Gospel, I would say with the 
magnificent abandon of St. Paul: "It is no longer I that 
live, but the Christ that liveth in me!" With such devo- 
tion must the Church inspire her cause. But it sometimes 
happens that the Church as an institution of Society, 
failing to follow her own high destiny, may fall behind in 
the onward march of Man, become too much interested in 
one phase of her mission, settle down into a smug and 
complacent attitude that crystallizes and hardens her 
teaching into cold formulas, and continue to live with no 
higher mission than to preserve herself as an organization 
and direct all her efforts to that end. We have seen the 
Church under that spell. We have only to read the ap- 
peals to the churches in the Book of Revelation to know 
that this fact has had to be reckoned with from the very 
beginning. But it oftentimes happens that just when the 
Church is safest in this security of her spiritual preroga- 
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tive, just at that moment some obseme prophet catches 
a new vision of the Divine Personality and a voice cries 
out upon her: "See the Christ stand!** This I would 
maintain — and it is suflSciently evidenced in every great 
reform that has come to the Church — ^that the Divine 
Personality of the Christ has ever been adequate in the 
history of the world to awaken the sluggishness or com- 
placency of the Church and raise up new prophets of a 
new social order. It was so in the days of Luther, it was 
so in the days of John Wesley, it was so in the days of 
Maurice and Kingsley. **Lo, I am with you alway!'* 

*Tor Christ and the Church**, then, may reasonably be 
our slogan for spiritualizing Democracy. In the spirit of 
that declaration we enter the church for worship, in order 
that we may show forth "not only with our lips, but in 
our lives**, the Gospel of the Christ to this day and gen- 
eration. In this worship, then, we are to bring before God 
the real needs, not only of ourselves, but our community, 
be it family, church, city or nation, and the aspiration of 
our hearts is to find expression and answer in the hallow- 
ing of all branches of life. How far are we prepared to 
make this worship the expression of the social gospel? 
We are better prepared than we are apt to think. It 
becomes, first of all, a matter of interpretation. There is 
to be no break with the expressions of worship that are 
dear to us. We have but to turn to the great means that 
the Church has f oimd fitting in the expression of aspiration 
and use these means anew to express the Gospel of social 
salvation. 

Now the means that the Church has found most fitting 
in the expression of her worship are as elementary as the 
human race. They were bom in the very beginnings of 
the soul life of man. They came to make speech more 
effective, and they speak through all the ages with a 
stronger and more enduring voice than all orators and 
writers. It is sufficient to say that the written or spoken 
word is yours as far as you care to accept it, or, having 
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ears to hear, you may never catch a word of it. But the 
voice that speaks in symbolism through a ceremonial, 
that voice has a message for you. Something of that 
message becomes a part of you, for it overwhelms you with 
its emotional tenderness, it delights you with its appeal of 
beauty, it creates all around you an atmosphere tiiat you 
cannot escape. You may resent it, if you wiU, but you 
cannot ignore it. The very message of the Gospel is 
pictured out before you in the architecture of the build- 
ing, in the symbols that make up the interior decoration, 
in the vestments of the ministers, the postures of the con- 
gregation. You are a part of that in which you partake. 

The Christian Church teaches primarily by symbols, 
pictured parables of the Presence of God. She emphasizes 
two means of sharing in the life of God and she designates 
them sacraments, outward and visible signs of the inward 
and spiritual grace of God, imparted always through the 
medium of human fellowship, represented by the neces- 
sary participation of an assembled congregation. The 
sacrament of Baptism, which has ever been considered the 
ceremony of reception into the Christian Church, speaks 
this social message: It is the reception of a new member 
into the congregation of Christ's flock, which appears to 
the exalted social sense as a great universal brotherhood, 
the expression of the love of God revealed in Christ. 
Moreover, it names the individual by name and conse- 
crates him to God and the brotherhood. It is an acknowl- 
edgment, on his part, of his sonship and a pledge of his 
acceptance of the responsibilities that come with that 
acknowledgment. Of the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
Archbishop Cranmer well expressed its social significance 
when he said: "We see by daily experience that eating 
and drinking together maketh friends and continueth 
friendship; much more ought the table of Christ move us 
so to do." That commimion must be something more 
than the individual partaking of Christ. It is the expres- 
sion of Society itself , redeemed by Christ in all its human 
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relations, sharing in the life of God with the consciousness 
that that Society belongs to the Christ and partakes of His 
spirit. In the strength of that imparted life Society recog- 
nizes its task as the r^eneration of mankind tlirough 
human efforts and relationships, and that means fdlow- 
ship with Christ and partaking of His passion for the 
Kingdom. 

Let no one raise a voice of protest against form in 
worship. Form is the sincerest and most reverent ap- 
proach through symbol to reality. Let him not raise his 
voice in protest against ritual. Ritual is the active par- 
ticipation of the body in the effort to give the soul an 
acceptable expression. It is not form but formalism, not 
ritual but ritualism, that offends. It is the *^ism" that 
takes the heart out of the symbol and makes it the end in 
itself. The psychology of worship of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church makes that Church primarily a teaching 
Church. I venture the assertion that the Churches of 
Christendom that have made the deepest impression upon 
the hearts of the people and have held them to definite 
teaching have been the Churches that have used freely 
form and ceremony as the basis of their teaching. There 
is no mistaking the meaning of a ceremonial. It finds its 
way to your heart and demands some response. 

IV 

As a religious institution, then, we have these forms 
and ceremonies for the very practical purpose of trans- 
mitting through a reverent and intelligent mechanism, if 
you please, the inculcation of spiritual desires. Those 
spiritual desires have been too introspective in the past 
and too little concerned with human relations. Today 
we seek a unity in our aspirations for social ideals. Where 
shall we find that unity? 

That unity has ever been the great goal in the search for 
truth in all ages. Naturally, at first, it found its expres- 
sion in the individual. Rousseau's **Social Contract" 
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theory expresses the modem conception of that ideal. 
Society, it says, originated in a voluntary contract for 
self-preservation. The individual stood absolutely alone 
in the world and had to come to terms with the world 
about him. That idea persists throughout all generations. 
It. has been succeeded by the ideal of the family as the 
social unit; then of the tribe or the state. Today we seek 
to find the unit of social expression in the ideal of the 
nation. St. Paul expressed this ideal in his twofold 
citizenship when he said, "Our commonwealth is in 
Heaven", and "I am a Roman bom". 

**He did not consider", says Bishop Brent, in a recent sermon, 
**that his loyalty to the heavenly commonwealth cancelled or im- 
paired his nationality. It heightened and gave it new importance. 
Nation^ty, next to personality, is our precious birthright or else, 
in some cases, a crowning treasure acquired by choice. It may be 
that some of us, who have won our nationality at great cost, value 
it even more than many who accept it as a birthnght. However 
that may be, nationality is something a man demands for himself and 
from which he cannot separate himself except by a violence which 
leaves him hardly human." 

This ideal of the nation as the social unit is nothing new 
in the history of the world. It is familiar to us in the 
pages of the Old Testament, in the history of the Hebrew 
people. It is the identity of Religion with Patriotism. 
This may seem a strange and startling company in which 
to introduce Religion, but no actual incongruity is in- 
volved. We have been so long accustomed to associate 
Patriotism with a blind closing of the eyes to unpleasant 
facts in our national life that we have considered un- 
patriotic any one who preferred truth to patriotic illusions. 

You will realize how much we have centered our Social 
Ideals in our nation if you consider the light in which you 
view yourself as an American citizen. Is there not an 
added dignity and worth that comes to you from the con- 
sciousness that you share in the life of a nation that is 
working out in the world the ideals of Democracy? Is 
not this the very essence of your patriotism? And do you 
not, in reality, worship the spirit of your country, accept- 
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ing its influence upon your life and character, and grate- 
fully acknowledge that you have neither eyes to see nor 
lips to speak except as your nation gives you utterance? 
And do you not idealize our heroes, such as Washinjrton 
and Lincoln, calling upon all men to revere them as types 
of the ideal American citizen? "America herself*, as 
Stanton Coit says, **is a psychic sphere of creative energy, 
enveloping her citizens", an organic unit of spiritual life. 
The individual citizen of the nation blends creatively into 
a peculiar compound, producing an individuality that 
represents a unique quality — ^the American mind — as 
distinct as any individual, and differing from any other 
national mind as surely as Lincoln differed from Bismarck. 

Under the social emphasis of the Gospel, then, we are 
to consider the whole life of man as essentially religious 
and every human activity as the expression of his relation- 
ships as sharing in the redemptive work of Christ. This 
makes that sphere of just relations between man and man 
which we call Politics a very vital part of our religion. If 
this be considered a sordid thing and very much removed 
from the province of Religion, it can only be because we 
have been too n^lectful of the real spiritual ends of our 
Democracy. We have failed to use our spiritual privil^es 
and civic responsibilities as the obligations of morality 
and religion demand. And why? Because there has been 
no unit of social expression that the citizen could assert. 
Certainly it is true that the great mass of citizens would 
have our political life fairer than it is, more expressive 
of our ideals, and more truly representative of that high 
devotion and loyalty to our countiy that inspires us. 
But we cannot bring our ideab to a focus except in one 
way — ^War! We see how this call to arms unifies a nation's 
sentiment and brings it to a focus and makes every indi- 
vidual one with the nation in purpose and ideal. But the 
problem before us is, how to make the arts of peace thrive 
with as much spiritual fervour as the arts of war. How 
often do you, as a citizen in this nation of ours, consciously 
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give yourself iu some act of self-sacrifice that involves all 
the personal risk and submission, the hardness of depriva- 
tion and loss, that war would demand of you — ^how often 
do you, in times of peace, make religious work the sacri- 
ficial devotion of yourself to the Social Ideal of your 
nation? In War, you will say, the issue is clearly defined. 
In Peace it is diffused and abstract. In War the emotions 
are overwhelmed and centered upon one thing, and this is 
not possible in the problems of Peace. But Religion holds 
the key to this mystery, for it is through the offices of 
Religion, with their pictured vividness and continual repe- 
tition of some great social truth that means the salvation 
of Society, that the overwhelming emotion of God in His 
World may so create a national mind devoted to the 
fellowship of the common life that that nation shall be 
just as intently zealous for the common good as it was for 
the delusions that brought war upon it. In this way it 
must be "that government of the people, for the people, 
and by the people'' not only "shall not perish from the 
earth" but, most important of all, shall be progressively 
realized upon this earth. For this we pray in "Thy 
Kingdom come!" 

In his book, The Saul of America^ Dr. Stanton Coit 
points the way towards the attainment of that unity of 
Social Ideab in our nation. Here is outlined in clear and 
telling forcefulness the problem of Democracy to inspire 
the people to their tasks, to make the soul of America the 
unit of social expression, to take into the worship of our 
churches the problems of our citizenship and envisage 
them before us through the means of religious worship, 
through hymns and prayers and anthems and sermons 
and ritual expressive of that spiritual point of view that 
can be pictured before us only through the high intensity 
that religion gives to worship. The basis of Dr. Coit's 
religious expression finds voice in the religion of Human- 
ity, God as identified with the moral genius of humanity, 
and consequently, for the citizens of this country, identi- 
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fied with the soul of America. To us, as Christian people, 
the vitality of religion comes through the sense of the 
personal God outside ourselves with whom we enter into 
communion. That is the absolute essential of our religion. 
There is ever there the supernatural element and the sense 
of mystery, and we are given the power of interpreting 
that mystery to our fellows, with God as our great Com- 
panion and Guide. This is a personal mystical experience 
— ^true, but its validity and value belong to the realm of 
poetic truth rather than phenomenal fact, and call into 
play the highest faculties of the mind. This is our faith. 
Here we take our stand. We cannot do otherwise. But 
is that faith so weak that it will not bear analysis, and 
should we refuse to heed the voice of a prophet simply 
because he may speak in different terms than ours? There 
is no theological hatred in his expression; there is positive 
self-assertion of the highest type and a spiritual fervour 
that appeals. *ln the imity of the spirit, the bond of peace 
and righteousness of life", you must say: "My spirit to 
yours, dear brother!" It may be, however, that because 
of the theological barriers that keep us apart we shall 
refuse to listen to him. But let us beware that we stone 
not the prophets. "Happy the land that knoweth its 
prophets before they die!" 

In our own Church we have given scant courtesy and 
consideration to the prophets of Social Ideals. We re- 
member but faintly the great work of Maurice and 
Kingsley, and hardly more than thirty years have passed 
away since Dean Fremantle delivered the Bampton 
Lectures on The World as the Subject of Redemption. 
Yet he spoke of the same obligation and pointed out to our 
own Church the possibilities and opportunities that were 
demanded of us by this age, and we have forgotten his 
utterance. Read a few words of this Anglican Prophet of 
the Social Gospel. 

'The ideal of the Greek was versatility; . . . that of the Roman, 
Imperial power; . . . that of Israel, Righteousness. . , . 
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'*The ideal we seek in modem times is that of a national community 
knit togetiier in all its relations by righteousness and love, and caring 
especially for its weaker members. This neither Greece nor Rome 
did, but only the Jewish nation. Let those who would make Chris- 
tianity merely a religious system apart from the common life of men, 
those who ascribe to it a sacerdotal or a dogmatic basis, those who 
conceive of Grod as apart^ from human relations, and of religion as 
merely individual connexion with Him, see to it that they do not 
faU below the Hebrew ideal. Those who appreciate that ideal most 
fully, and dwell most on the divine element pervading it, will see very 
clearly that it points to none of these as its proper development, but 
to an all-embracing society, including the wnole range of human in- 
terests and binding all men and classes together in true relations, 
which are the work and the e3q>ression of the Spirit of Grod. • . . 

"Those who have prayed together, and have been stirred by Chris- 
tian exhortation and have banded themselves together in the Sacra- 
ment for the service of Grod and Man, rise from Uieir knees with the 
question, 'What are we to do to bring about a better state for which 
we have prayed?' The answer to this has often been: Let us give 
to the poor and do the seven acts of mercy. But all such acts of 
mercy, to be effectual, go forth into wider and wider circles. The 
efforts to diminish poverty and disease lead direct into the sphere of 
politics. The wish to establish right feelings and soimd relations 
among men is nothing, unless it reaches up to the sovereign com- 
munity, and uses the national organs for its purpose." ^ 

As a citizen in a Democracy, sharing in the life of the 
soul of America, and as a minister in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Chm'ch in America, a Church whose psychology 
of worship is teaching by symbolism of form and cere- 
monial, I am asking the question whether this Church is 
not peculiarly fitted to be the exponent of this social 
gospel and include in her forms and ceremonies this social 
worship that shall express the social unit of our national 
idealism. 

V 

The conclusion of the matter is this. If there be such 
a necessity of our religious nature as Social Worship there 
must be foimd in this Church of ours some liturgical expres- 
sion for that worship. Since the teaching of social ideals 
demands a far greater specialization than the average 
clergyman can possibly obtain, there must be some recog- 
nition of the teaching obligation of those who are dbing 

^Bamptan Lectures^ pp. 90 and 111. 
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this specialized work as our spiritual leaders. This oer- 
tainly is radical enough and may wdl be thoroughly 
questioned before any attempts are made at definitive 
action. It is a demand upon an institution such as the 
Church that a radical change be made in her point of view 
r^arding her office of worship and teaching. But, please 
observe, this is an effort at constructive change. We have 
been so accustomed in the past to resist change and hold 
tenaciously to the things that be, that, when the time of 
realization came, we had nothing to hold on to, the world 
had passed beyond us and resistance was no longer 
possible. Here is an attempt to formulate a definite 
working plan of action in accordance with the most 
reverent spirit, the earnest thought, and enthusiastic 
aspirations of the day we live in. It is an aim at a pur- 
posive change rather than that undirected and unplanned 
spasmodic change which wiU be forced upon us by the 
upheaval of circumstance when we suddenly discover 
that the tide is far beyond us and we are left high and dry. 

Here is a very practical question of ethical decision that 
confronts the individual who seeks a purposive change in 
any institution: ^^Can the Church promote social ideals 
in her people unless her leaders set the example of loyal 
obedience to her own law and order?" The question 
answers itself as a self-evident proposition. 

'*The public power of all sodeties", says the judicious Hooker, ''is 
above eveiy soul contained in the same societies, and the principal 
use of that power is to give laws unto all that are under it; which 
laws in such case we must obey, unless there be reason showed which 
may necessarily enforce that the Law of Reason or of God doth enjoin 
the contrary."* 

We must obey the laws for they set before us directive 
rules and constrain us to obey them by the social power 
that made them. And so the law depends ultimately for 
its enforcement upon personal recognition and public 
opinion. The question, therefore, resolves itself into a 

^EederiaHical PdUy, Bk. I, Chap. XVI, sec. 5. 
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question of the interpretation of law, for it happens that 
the social mind is continually progressing beyond the 
written law. To judge of law, therefore, is the weight- 
iest thing any man can take upon him/ For the con- 
servative, loyal to his community, holds to the original 
interpretation, and the liberal, in the same spirit of 
loyalty, holds to a liberal interpretation. The best way, 
then, to get at the working principle of a clause would be 
to read between the lines; consider the actual making of 
the enactment, the committee reports, the debates and 
all the kindred minds that entered into the final draft. 
Thus one may fairly know what may be called the con- 
science of the commimity to which he owes allegiance 
and loyalty. 

Consider, first, then, this question of liturgical expres- 
sion. How far is the conscience of the Church ready to 
go in taking up the social ideab of the day into her wor- 
ship? How may any necessary change be brought about? 

We have, in this Church of ours, as the basis of our 
liturgical expression. The Book of Common Prayer. That 
Book needs no commendation in these days. Its beauty 
of diction and spirit of dignity and reverence have been 
the theme of the appreciation of the literary and spiritual 
geniuses of our modem world. This Book did not spring 
full-grown into existence, but had its many and long 
vigils of trial and error and weary struggle with men's 
hardness of heart, their bigotry and superstition, before 
it finally came forth as it is today. The history of the 
compilation of this Book tells the story and makes clear 
for us the principles that should guide us in seeking an 
expression of that which our fathers had not experienced 
with the vividness that has come to us today. The 
necessity is laid upon us to find adequate expression in 
the offices of the Church for the development of Social 
Worship. Yet we have been so fearful of change, with its 
newness and strangeness, that we have been very jealous 
•Aristotle, Ethics X, c. 10; Hooker, Bk. I, Chap. XVI, sec. «. 
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of our treasiire and have forgotten the fact that this Book 
itself was the venture of a daring faith on the part of its 
compilers and was never intended to bind us to forms and 
ideas that, had been discarded by our own age. We must 
then declare the necessity for a more liberal and elastic 
use of the Book in order that the ideas and worship of 
this day and generation may find a voice through its 
medium. The Book sets before us the highest standard 
of literary excellence and spiritual earnestness. We must 
meet that demand first of all, if we expect to win the 
Church to the necessity of change. We must therefore 
call upon and welcome to our need the highest literary 
ability. If this be the demand of our hearts the response 
will come from poets, philosophers and writers of various 
phases of human interest. See how much appreciation 
went forth to the Prayers of the Social Awakening by 
Dr. Walter Rauschenbush. They have met a real need 
in our desire for Social Worship. But inevitably we are 
going to measure every attempt by the standard of the 
Book of Conmion Prayer. So it must be. When Dr. 
James Martineau issued his Common Prayer for Christian 
Worship^ in 1861, he said of his effort: 

'How little — especially at first — ^it can satisfy the feeling and the 
ear trained by the English Church Service, I am well aware. It is 
far from satisfying my own. But, perhaps, after a number of faith- 
ful and reverent attempts of this Idnd, some higher result than is yet 
in sight may be worked out, and the aspiration for a pure and com- 
prehensive worship be realized." 

Another principle that must be recognized is that the 
compilation of this Book, and in fact of all the greatest and 
best of religious literature, has been by the appropriation 
and adaptation of old material, suiting it to the modem 
expression and preserving its spirit under the new forms. 
This means that we must be free to take from the litera- 
ture of aspiration, whatever its source, the quotations 
that fit the necessities of our faith. 

We must be free then to interpret rubrics and canons 
(with the recognition of proper restrictions, of course) 
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in order that there may be tried out, here and there in all 
parts of the country, the various efforts at making Social 
Worship a reality to the people of our nation. Be as- 
sured that there will come forth many crudities and 
absurdities. This is inevitable, and we must be prepared 
to accept the worst in the spirit of the social aspiration 
that utters it. But be assured also that there will come 
out of the efforts the consensus of worship that shall be 
the expression of the finest spirits, and we can possess our 
souls in patience for that day. By reasonable trial we 
shall work out these social aspirations into more definite 
and beautiful forms that shall be worthy of place beside 
the ancient symbols. 

With the settlement of the liturgical expression of 
social ideals upon some sort of reasonable basis, may we 
not consider the prophetic o£Bce of the ministry as need- 
ing a wider interpretation than we have permitted? May 
we not consider that those earnest, sincere and gifted 
men and women, who are the leaders today in the great 
work of social redemption, practical students in sociology, 
have something to give our people of their social vision, 
for which the average minister has not the opportunity? 
Are they not, in very truth, Pastors, in the good Biblical 
sense of "Shepherds of the People", and sharers in the 
prophetic ministry of the Church? Some provision must 
be made to give them their voice in the pulpits of the 
Church. Do you fear that this would make of the 
Church a mere lecture hall? Not so. The imparting of 
their vision creates something more than a lecture, sur- 
rounded by all the reverent dignity and beauty of worship 
that the Church has f oimd most fitting in the expression of 
the aspirations of the Democracy; its value is enhanced; 
it becomes a spiritual message to the soul of the com- 
munity. The Church has a share in the solution of these 
unsolved social problems, but she must know them intelli- 
gently in order to awaken the people, and to act the part of a 
wise guide and leader she must always be in the lead. Let us 
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interpret our laws then to give this leadership to the Church. 
Wehavea canon that would define the rights of the congre- 
gation to authoritative teaching. What speaks the con- 
science of the Church in the terms of Canon 20? Briefly, it 
specifies such an effort as is here contemplated as a ''Q>ecial 
occasion" and does not consider it a r^ular service of the 
Church. So let it be recognized. And as to the prophetic 
voice, certainly the ^^Christian man" does not exclude 
woman, and means, we are all agreed, one who in his pro- 
fessed doctrine holds to the essentials of Christianity as 
this Church hath received the same, the acceptance of 
the Christian conception of God in the terms of the 
doctrine of the Trinity and especially the divinity of 
Christ. This preserves the theological teaching from con- 
fusion. The same rule, it is reasonable to say, would not 
be applied to a sociological interpretation of life. We 
would not demand of such a prophet an examination of 
his theological concepts and exact agreement with our 
own. We are stiU permitted to recognize in him as a 
^'Christian man", one who in character and conduct 
exemplifies the principles of Christianity as popularly 
accepted. Here, at any rate, is a working principle that 
does not endanger our theological basis at all, but gives 
us wide scope of action in heeding the voice of the prophets 
of today. Finally we submit our sincerity and judgment 
in these matters to our Diocesan for his authority. We 
can only hope that his decision will always be in accord- 
ance with the conscience of the Church and the reverent 
spirit of worship that should animate the soul of every 
one of us. 

I see this practical result growing out of this stirring 
of the nation's soul in Social Worship. I see a new apol- 
ogetic for the faith and a new appeal for allegiance and 
loyalty to the Church. I would quote again from Dean 
Fremantle's Bampton Lectures: 

^^Christianity is to be regarded as a life, not as the holding of a 
aeries of propositions. This does not imply that it is without prin- 
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dples, for how can any good life exist without principles? But first, 
H means that the principles which lie at the roots of the Christian 
life are too deep for exact definitions. As Aristotle said in reference 
to all moral subjects, we must make things clear according as the 
subject matter admits/'^ 

If the Church could give this vision to men through her 
offices of worship, if these prayers of the saints might soar 
forth to God as the incense, bearing the burdens of our 
social conscience, would we not know more definitely the 
will of God for Society, and in the strength of that spiritual 
contact go forth to do battle more directly and more in- 
telligently with the elements that war against the life of 
Society? Is not this the God whom we worship, revealed 
by Christ to the soul of man? Dare we demand more 
than this in the way of intellectual assent of any man? 
Is not that the faith that best interprets to any man the 
law of his own being? If we shall show forth in our lives 
what we have said with our lips, shall it not be that we 
too shall be overwhelmed by that passion for the Kingdom 
that possessed the Christ, and shall not that ever stand 
as the mark of a Christian? 

**I would know any man as a Christian", said our own Phillips 
Brooks, ''rejoice to know any man as a Christian, whom Jesus would 
recognize as a Christian, and Jesus Christ, I am sure, in those old 
days reco^puzed His followers even if they came after Him with the 
bUndest sight, with the most imperfect recognition and acknowledg- 
ment of what He was and of what He could do." 

In that spirit surely, if we have so learned the mind of 
Christ, we may begin to understand that fellowship is 
heaven and fellowship is life, and the assembling of our- 
selves together in the name of Christ must increase and 
strengthen that bond of fellowship which is the warp and 
woof of Democracy. For this mutual sympathy and 
understanding comes first and what form Democracy 
shall take as an expression of political life is a secondary 
consideration. As Henry Sidgwick put it: 

"'I think, therefore, that what is really ^sential to the modem 
conception of a State, which is also a Nation, is merely that the 

*P. 868. 
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persons composing it should have a consciousness o{ bdonging 
to one another, of being members of one body> over and above 
what they derive from the mere fact of being under one gov- 
OTiment/' * 

This "consciousness of belonging to one another" — 
that is the test, or, as Elijah the prophet might have said 
it: "The God that answereth by fellowship, let Him be 
God!" We have not forsaken the ideal of worship that 
impelled us in seeking the salvation of the individual soul, 
but we have enlarged and broadened that seeking into 
the salvation of the soul of Society, and this Social Worship 
impels us to bring before God these aspirations of our 
social as well as individual life. We are not establishing 
a new Religion or founding a new Chiurch. Whatever be 
the society or church that may claim us, we turn to that 
body with a grateful sense of loyalty, for "we are members 
one of another". We are seeking a unit of expression of 
our common loyalty and while we seek and wait, we shall 
bear in patience the while the reverent conservatism, the 
cold indifference and the blind narrowness that at times 
makes progress in the awakening of social vision so 
difficult of attainment. 

Just as the individual in a Democracy must learn to 
co-operate with himself as a citizen, so, out of this ex- 
perience he must also learn to perceive the weakness or 
sense the unreality and to distinguish the great from the 
trivial in the emphasis of Social Worship. I would main- 
tain, therefore, that as a social institution the Church has 
learned wisdom and discretion in her guidance of Human- 
ity, and in conforming to her f ormidas and interpreting 
them in the spirit of the social emphasis of the Gospel, this 
Social Worship is doing a constructive work for the 
Church of tomorrow. It is saving the Church from the 
time when men shall say that the Bread of Life is no longer 
to be found in the Church and turn to other sources for 



* Elements of Pol., chap. 14. 
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the way to their salvation. Against that day we pray — 
"Good Lord, deliver us!'* 

St. Paul's Church, 

Newport, Kentucky. 
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John Dury: A Peacemaker 
Among the Churches 

By Newman Smyth, D.D. 

Among the pamphlets and books of past controversial 
divinity which now rest in peace together on the shdves 
of historical libraries are to be f omid several written by a 
man who describes himself in these words: "Having 
first dealt with my own side, and gotten their consent 
mito this aim, I have offered myself mito the rest as a 
Solicitor of the Councils of Peace, and a Servant of the 
Commmiion of Saints in this matter." As one glances 
at the contentious titles and reads many of these once 
heated discussions, he may wonder why these books have 
not long since been consumed from internal combustion. 
But amid that strife of tongues, what was this solicitor 
of peace saying? What counsels of peace, which were 
then unheeded, may be waiting for fulfilment now? 

In the preface to a book entitled A Moid of Church 
Government^ he describes himself as "John Dury who hath 
travelled hitherto in the work of peace among the 
Chiurches". This peacemaker had been bom and baptized 
into the Church militant. His father was a Scotch 
minister who is said to have been an athlete as well as 
preacher — a stalwart Presbyterian, who once prayed 
the Lord either to convert or confound the Duke of Guise. 
He had been banished and compelled to find refuge in 
Holland when John Dury was a lad nine years of age. 
His grandfather in early life was a monk, who had been 
suspected of heresy, and was once ordered to be shot — 
a fate which he escaped because some one else was shot 
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in his place. He became a Presbyterian minister, and a 
fearless supporter of Knox. From such heredity, and 
retaining doubtless some memories of those times of his 
father's i>ersecutions, John Dury appears as a i>eace- 
maker among the Churches of the Reformation. As we 
read his narrative of his travels in the work of peace, and 
consider his tireless activities, we can realize how the 
strength and fearless spirit of his ancestry were required, 
and did not fail him, in his lifelong devotion to the task 
which he had set himself to accomplish. 

He was ministering in quietness to a congregation of 
British merchants in Elbing, Prussia, when the call came 
to him to enter upon his arduous life-work. There a 
Doctor Godemann, who was a civil magistrate and a 
Privy Councillor of Gustavus Adolphus, oi>ened to him the 
opportunity by inviting him to co-oi>erate in the eflFort to 
secure ecclesiastical peace among Protestants. It is 
interesting to note that the initiative of his eflForts 
for the reunion of the Churches came thus to him from 
a layman, possibly at the suggestion of the King of 
Sweden himself. Dury writes as follows concerning it: 

*The first inducement which bound my conscience was the call 
which I had to think upon the same, whidi I could not but answer, 
except I should have been wanting to my duty in the ministry of the 
Grospels. Therefore as I was provoked to think upon the Object 
of Faith and Truth I thought others would be moved in like manner 
to do the same. . . . The second inducement was the necessity of 
the times to heal the breaches of the Protestant Churches which we are 
all boimd to pray for, and I in my simplicity did think what I am 
bound to sue for unto Almighty God, I ou^t also to use my best 
endeavours, so far as God doth enable me, to promote.'' 

What results might follow if we all had more of Dury's 
kind of simplicity in our repetitions of prayers concerning 
our "unhappy divisions" ! Lacking our "best endeavours", 
are they prayers? Dury writes further: 

**I came to this resolution that I made a Vow of perseverance in 
the Worke, whether I perceived any reasonable furtherance of the 
Worke or no, in respect that I conceived it to be a pecessary Duty, 
when the event did depend on Grod's special Providence." 
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The spirit in which he entered upon this mission of 
reconciliation shines forth from these words whidi he 
wrote a few years later: 

''As for myself my whole work is to judge of mine own ways how 
to keep them pure and without offense towards all, how to hold forth 
the Word of Life, and thereby to stir up every one to follow the 
example of Christ Jesus, by walking in love as he hath loved us, and 
in holiness as he is holy, and how to follow peace and reconcile dif- 
ferences, which are destructive of Church and State, in a Gospel way, 
chiefly when God doth open a door of opportunity unto me, and this 
is all that I am to meddle with in my place and calling, and as I hope 
without human respects and worldly ends never to be wanting to 
thb; so beyond this line, no consideration, no man nor thing, God 
willhig, shall ever draw me." 

After gaining promise of support from the King of 
Sweden, and from several divines, Dury went to England 
to secure the aid of English prelates. There Charles I., 
influenced by Archbishop Abbott and Laud, who at that 
time was Bishop of London, received him favourably. 
They gave him permission, so he says, "to go over into 
Germany to try by private negotiation how far in the 
worke of Ecclesiastical Pacification matteres might be 
rii>ened and brought about to a settled correspondency 
and consultation in that matter betwixt the diurches'\ 
Armed with letters from certain divines in England "who 
desired, not only for their own part, to further so good 
and holy a purpose, but also to entreat others to join 
with them in it'*, he went back to the continent. A 
narrative which was written by Dury himself gives 
A brief Relation of what John Dury hath prosecuted in the 
Worke of Ecclesiastical Pacification in Germany since the 
latter end of J vlie 1631 iiU September 1633. This narrative, 
as condensed as a diary, witnesses to his indefatigable 
activity, his many interviews and cppferences, his cor- 
respondence with rulers and chancellors, and princes, 
as well as with divines throughout Europe. Place after 
place, and name after name of important personages, 
follow one another in this relation. Summarily also 
their opinions and measure of co-operation are set down 
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in these crowded pages. The amount of physical labour, 
to say nothing of intellectual tax, which is shown by this 
narrative, indicates that Dury must have been a man of 
indomitable purpose as well as exhaustless vitality. A 
single instance must suffice. He had been disappointed 
in not finding the King of Sweden where he had expected 
him to be, and he writes: 

''Knowing that his coming was uncertain ... I resolved to follow 
the King, and took the first opportunity of some soldiers going that 
way. . . . With much difficulty and toil, we came to Wittenberg in 
Saxony, but the King had fou^t the battle of Leipsick, and gone 
towards Erford, therefore I made haste to follow him with the first 
company that went; but before I could overtake him he had come to 
WirtebcTg and had taken the castle there by assault. There I was 
admitted to him about the latter part of October." 

Gustavus Adolphus, having approved the scope and the 
means of his undertaking, promised to give him *Tro- 
motorial Letters towards all Evangelical States and 
Princes of the Empire to testify unto them his earnest 
desire to set forward so good an undertaking and to en- 
treat them to set their ablest Divines to join with me in 
it*'. He speaks of the "extreme diflSculties of war on 
all sides"; and though the "purpose of general meetings 
had failed by reason of invincible difficulties and straits 
of these times", nevertheless he sought to do what might 
be done in private with each one in preparation for "the 
work against a better and happy season". He writes: 

**While I was bethinking myself how to extend the work further 
. . . the dolefull news [of tiie death of the King of Sweden] afflicted 
us all, which affliction was redoubled by a second blowe in the losse 
of the King of Bohemia. These great changes brought a great stop 
to all deliberations, yet the worke being Grod's rather than man's, 
we trusted him.'* 

And true to his vow of perseverance he travelled 
hither and thither, letting no opportunity escape him to 
forward his undertaking. He sought aid in all the 
universities and eminent churches in Germany. After 
having provided how the business should be followed in 
time to come when he should be absent, he writes: 
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''I took shippinge at Flushinge, and arrived here prosperoiuJie 
at London on the 8th of this month of November for which I praise 
the Lord to whom bee all thankes and glorie forever and ever Amen." 

In order that he might represent the Episcopal Church 
in the further prosecution of his undertakings he received 
additional ordination in the cathedral of Exeter in 1634» 
without renouncing his previous ordination, and "with 
the imposition of hands of several other presbyters to- 
gether with himself". In so doing he seems to have 
anticipated the act of John Humfreys, a Congr^ational 
minister of London, in 1678, who was willing to receive 
Episcopal ordination on the express understanding that 
he did not renounce his previous ordination, but accepted 
it as conferring additional jurisdiction, his previous or- 
dination being in faro Deii, the second in foro Ecdesiae 
Anglicanae. 

Dury made two other journeys to the continent; then 
we find him back again in England in 1640, where not- 
withstanding the unfavourable conditions of the times, 
he presented a i>etition to the House of Conunons, en- 
treating "that the blessed and long sort-for union of 
Protestant Churches might be recommended unto the 
publick prayers of the Church'*. He was a member of 
the Westminster Assembly in 1645; and there with 
Baxter and others he endeavoured to promote the recon- 
ciliation of parties and the removal of differences. He made 
another journey in 1654-57, chiefly among the Reformed 
Churches of Switzerland, Germany, and Holland. At the 
Restoration Dury endeavoured again to prosecute his work, 
but on account of his previous relations with Cromwell 
he found no favour with Charles H and his Lord Chancel- 
lor Hyde. Consequently, he retired to Hesse Cassel, 
where he continued his work as a "Counsellor of peace", 
until he was overtaken by the last and only enemy to 
whom he yielded; he died in 1680. 

From this mere sketch of his lifelong work we turn to 
his writings to learn more particularly his principles and 
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methods. One cannot read the forgotten pamphlets and 
letters of this man, of whom the Church historians have 
taken little note, without thinking what a modem man 
he was, and what a Church statesman, and great reconcil- 
ing Christian he would be if living among us now. The 
following are some of his words for us. 

He foresaw that one of the lamentable consequences 
of the divisions of his time would be that "we shall be 
habituated to these breaches"; and we now have become 
so habituated to them that we seem quite generally con- 
tent to oflFer prayers without our best endeavours for 
their answers, or confession of the sin of our breaches 
of the wholeness of Christ^s Church. Dury*s writings con- 
tain passage after passage concerning ""the scandalous 
and unconscionable eflFects of our present distempers", 
for which some cure ought to be found. Not to overfill 
these pages with his vigorous characterizations of the 
divisions of Protestantism, I will cite only the following 
satirical specimen: 

stand as a tall man distracted in his thoughts, and divided 
in all his resolutions, who hath no conunand or little use of his mem- 
bers, because they are all out of joint, and hang as it were loose one 
from another. Thus this Church, the tallest of any Reformed in 
Europe and fit to be a leader of the rest in the spiritual Conquest 
of Canaan, doth stand within itself and to others useless." 

Dury was not content to be a pessimistic deplorer of 
irremediable evils, or a self-satisfied, destructive agitator; 
above all he was a constructive Church statesman. He 
keeps himself up to this clear note: "The true way of 
advancing Christianity is not destructive, but edification." 
His method of overcoming the divisions of the Churches 
is primarily personal. He is always seeking out individ- 
uals who may promote his cause. In his travels to and 
fro his eye was ever upon the individuals who mi^t be 
made promoters of the work of reconciliation. He 
adopted also in his fiirst efforts, and pursued to the end, 
what he calls the method of "amiable conference". 
Through such conferences he hopes that in matters of 
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differences of opinion ''a tendency to regulate our thoughts 

and affections in the work of Reconciliation may be beaten 

out and cleared". He would have nothing to do with 

meetings for scholastic disputations. He writes: 

'^Except I can perceive the conference to be intended towards the 
use of edifying, I shall not meddle with it. That I may not be mis- 
taken that what is intended concerns the use of edifying, I take the 
measure of my own and other men's aims by two Rules: the first is, 
that if either the matter itself is not fit to manifest some part <A God's 
glory, or if the aim of those that handle it is not set professedly to 
show forth that part of the gloiy which the matter offers; then I 
conclude that the handling of it is not intended to edification. Hie 
second thing is, that if the matter and handling of it is to the end 
of the conmiandment which is charity, then I conclude that it is 
intended for the edification, because charity doth edify." 

It is characteristic both of the man and of the times, 
that he lays down rules for himself in accordance with 
which all discussions for the end of edifying should 
be conducted. These rules are an excellent com- 
bination of logic and charity. He would have *'an 
orderly way of proceeding in all doubtful matters to fiaid 
the decision thereof. He deprecates the "confusions 
which hitherto by reason of confused means of agitation 
have been unavoidable". In current religious discus- 
sions this observation of Dury's is much to the point: 

'"Nor is there any one thing that doth more intangle and increase 
the multiplication of needless Debates, than the mistake of the 
points of difference either wilfully, or ignorantly^ entertained. By 
this means Satan doth enable and engage men's spirits to make their 
contentations inextricable, endless and irreconcilable; for when the 
question is not distinctly stated, and men are entered upon con- 
troversy, they will rather alter the point of debate twenty times, 
than seem to be found in ejrror once.'' 

He was too intent upon the one aim of unity to be 
drawn aside by any minor diflFerences. He says that he 
did not negotiate for the decision of this or that particular 
opinion — leave all such disputes as matters of indif- 
ference to me in respect of the Scope of my negotiations". 
Matters more fundamental he would seek to reconcile 
in two ways, first, "by a fundamental confession of faith, 
and of duties requisite unto salvation, which might be 
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common to all, and openly professed as the sum and sub- 
stance of our religion and badge of our fraternal union". 
His second rule, in conformity with the method of 
theological reasoning from the Scriptures then prevalent 
but less literal in its application, was the use of "a common 
and infallible rule of interpreting the text of the Holy 
Scriptures". In his love of unity, however, he had freed 
himself from the habit, which he deprecates, of main- 
taining differences in faith or practice by means of isolated 
passages, or meanings of particular words in the Scriptures. 
He was partially, yet not wholly, delivered from the 
vicious method of maintaining systems of faith or ex- 
clusive forms of Church organization by the use of 
selected proof-texts, although in his day the modem 
methods of historical and biblical criticism were not 
observed. Dury not only urged the method of Church 
unity by conferences, which of late years has been re- 
peatedly commended by Lambeth Conferences and 
adopted as the next step towards unity in the present plan 
for a World Conference on Faith and Order; but it is also 
a remarkable fact that Dury anticipated by two hundred 
and sixty-nine years almost identically a preparatory 
plan for this purpose which was adopted in January of 
this year by representatives of the Churches of North 
America in a preliminary conference at Garden City. 
Indeed the similarity between Dury's proposals and that 
plan is so evident that if the two were printed in parallel 
columns, the authors of the latter might be accused of 
unconscious plagiarism. Dury, however, might rather 
rejoice in spirit, could he know that his plan for the peace 
of the Churches has at length been taken up and made 
substantially the programme of representatives of Amer- 
ican Churches. 

I give in a slightly abbreviated form his "Way to heal 
our present distempers". 

"Let all parties who take the Holy Scriptures for their Rule of 
Faith and Practice, set forth positively and declare plainly, either 
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what they judge to be fundamental in matter of Doctrine and Prac- 
tice, or clearly conunanded for Edification, or that wherein they 
profess a full agreement with their Brethren. Then First, let the 
parties by some of their selected men (who shall do aU things with 
their full consent and knowledge) make a Draught of the full agree- 
ment of these former Declarations, and that being imparted unto 
all an Acknowledgment be made concerning it in that whereunto 
Uiey all have attained, and wherein they mind the same thing to 
edify one another in the Truth whereunto they are come. 

"Secondly, let the same parties declare negatively the things 
wherein they conceive they disagree from each other. And when 
these Declarations are drawn up, let those that have perused them 
add their advice concerning the Ways of reconciling Differences and 
then let some selected men, the most Moderate of each Party, be 
called together to set down the joint agreement of their Advices 
concerning the way of reconciling Differences, and according to that 
Agreement, let them make a trial of reconciling the Differences, and 
Offer it to all, only as an Essay without prejudice to any, to be con- 
sidered. Thirdly, Let the same Parties declare both positively and 
negatively the Rules by which they are willing to walk inoffensively 
towards those with whom they do not agree, and in case any offense 
be given or taken. How the same ought to be taken away by mutual 
consent. Here then the same selected men, or others, may set awork 
to peruse such Declarations, and gather into one Body the Rules 
whereimto all sides will agree to widk to avoid offenses." 

Besides the method of conference Dury very early 
in his efforts became convinced that a good means of 
overcoming ecclesiastical and dogmatic differences would 
be to turn men's thoughts towards practical divinity. 
He seems to have had this very much at heart. For when 
he went first to England in 1631 he brought with him a 
letter signed by several German divines who urged the 
British divines, as eminently fitted for the ta3k, to pre- 
pare a "full Body of Practical Divinity". It was in 
consequence of this request that Bishop Davenant pub- 
lished An Exhortation to Brotherly Communion hetwixt 
the Protestant Churches^ in which occur these words well 
worth quoting: "True and genuine charity is no less 
necessary to salvation than the true and entire profession 
of sound and saving faith." In the pursuit of unity 
Dury had come to realize more deeply than had most 
of his contemporaries the difference between theology 
and religion. He had learned in his travels that one 
occasion for the mischief-making "evil spirit of division" 
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was the predominance of scholastic theology over re- 
ligion. The Church has often been tempted to mak« 
logic greater than love. To Dury the one thing most 
needful for the distractions of his time was the Charity 
which is greatest of all. It was his constant message 
that if men, and especially the ministry of the Church, 
could practise love, the divisions which imperilled 
Protestantism would be dried up at their source. 

Although in his first visit to England he obtained 
promising co-oi>eration in his plan of a body of practical 
divinity, the confusions of the times had prevented its 
completion. Several years later, in 1653, when this man, 
whom nothing seems to have discouraged, took up again 
in England this same plan, Archbishop Usher wrote to 
him concerning it that it was, "a work which I have long 
wished for, and which formerly my heart was in and my 
hand would have been too, if God had been pleased to 
continue our i>eace*\ Not succeeding in having this 
work done by others, Dury wrote himself a compendious 
sketch of what the contents should be of "A full Body 
of Practical Divinity, which, instead of the ordinary 
philosophical jangling School Divinity, might be pro- 
posed to all those that seek the truth, which is after 
Godliness". ^He had observed the dissensions which 
arise from ministers preaching particular things too much, 
and indiscreetly "overshooting themselves", in their 
zeal for their special parties, and he would stir up the 
ministry to preach rather "the main things which dis- 
cover the life and spiritual estate of Christ as the Truth 
is in him". He would not deny the value of particulars 
of doctrine or practice; but more than usual then, and 
as is too often lacking in our discussions, he had been 
taught by the very necessities of his great endeavour to 
see things whole; or, as he himself has expressed it, he 
saw "the nature and proi>erty of the Worke itself as it 
hath Place in the kingdom of God". "This considera- 
tion", he says, "grew upon me, when I had been a cer- 
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tain space in action." In this connection this further 
admonition of his may not be wholly superfluous in 
denominational or church seminaries for the education 
of ministers. 

'Their young scholars being trained up to these ways of omten- 
tious Leamingy for want of better Teadimg, prove in the course of 
their Ministry very often void of all charitableness and strangers to 
peaceable affections. . . . The smallest differences of (^in](»is beget 
ordinarily the extremest distances of affection.'' 

Have we never had occasion to recognize the truth- 
fulness of Dury's characterization of some clergymen 
whom he had met on his travels, **who have taken up 
either a Sui>erstitious and Traditional Formality, or a 
singidar and self-conceited Spirituality of worship and 
Godliness'*? To what an extent multiplication of sects, 
and of parties even within the same communion, has 
arisen as a consequence of a common fault of human 
nature, which he points out in these words: "Great 
disputes fall out from small matters, from whence schisms 
and separations at last arise in the Chiurch.'' 

Dury was an Oxford man, and his travels had brought 
him into many university circles as well as to the courts 
of princes and kings. He saw that one of the sources of 
divisions and consequent i>erils of the common cause of 
Protestantism was the disputatious habit of university 
teaching. Among the remedies needed he would con- 
sider "some ways of purging the TJiuversities from the 
froth of contentious learning, to bring Scholars to a 
Demonstrative way of attaining profitable knowledge and 
of the exercise and employment of their Talents for 
the benefit of each other without envy, to increase in 
infinitum beyond the present bounds thereof*. 

There is an edifying method of debate urged in Dury's 
writings which has direct pertinency to current discussions 
of Church problems. Needless party oppositions and 
overheated arguments might be alleviated if, on both sides 
of the discussion which now surges around the words 
Protestant and Catholic, there should be generally ob- 
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served Dury*s eirenical Hules for "a Professor of Chris- 
tianity in entering into any Debate**. Besides con- 
sideration of **the Worth of the Subject**, and the "End 
of Edification**, which was with him always the chief 
aim of discussion, he emphasizes the need, first of all, 
of careful inquiry concerning the point of diflFerence, 
"How to state the question rightly**. Unless this is done, 
the discussion now between "Protestant** and "Catholic** 
becomes a partisan dispute about names. Dury, on 
the contrary, as long ago as 1650, would have nothing to 
do with a party use of names. Hardly more than a 
century after the Reformation he proposed that the names 
which had come into vogue, such as presbyterial, pre- 
latical, congregational, and others, should be abolished 
and that they should be known as the reformed Christians 
of England, Scotland, France, Germany, etc. It should 
not now be forgotten that the first reformers did not call 
themselves Protestants, but "Associates of the Augsburg 
Confession**; and in a noble passage in the History of 
Protestant Theology that great teacher of its principles, 
the late Prof. Domer, vindicates the positive, spiritual 
principle of the Reformation. Dury*s love of unity had 
given him dear insight into the real issues which too 
often are hidden beneath prevalent party use of words. 
He was concerned for "the common cause of Protestant- 
ism**. What that meant for him in his age he describes 
as "(1) The Interest of Scripture Knowledge, (2) Of 
the Life of the Spirit, (S) Of orderly walking in all God*s 
Ordinances Natural and Spiritual, (4) Of the Communion 
of the Churches in reference to mutual Edification in 
these forenamed matters**. Well would it be for the 
unity and power of the Churches of the Reformation in 
our generation if our distinctive names should fall back 
into secondary distinctions; and above all considerations 
of differences we should place our Common Cause of 
Christ*s Christianity for the world! At this tragic hour 
of history when the judgments of God among the nations 
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bring a new searching of heart to the Churches, this 
word of a prophetic spirit may come to ns from that 
past age of the trial by fire of the Reformation: "If the 
common cause of Protestantism be made anything else 
than the Propagating of the light of the Gospel, it is 
foully mistaken." 

It may be said that Dury was a man of one idea, but 
it was a great idea; and it is noteworthy how in the light 
of one luminous Christian idea he was enabled to follow 
a steady and consistent course through the revolutionary 
changes of those troublous times. He made his vow of 
devotion to the common cause of Protestantism in the 
later, most devastating period of the Thirty Years' War, 
he continued his life work through the Civil War in Eng- 
land, during the period of the Commonwealth, and sub- 
sequently in the time of the Restoration. He followed 
his guiding star to the camp of Gustavus Adolphus, to 
the courts of different principalities, and into the presence 
of chancellors and kings throughout all the countries of 
Europe. He received encoiu*agement from Charles I, 
survived the dominance of Laud; secured the support 
of Cromwell; and we find him still pursuing his high aim 
after the Restoration. That he was able to do so through- 
out so great vicissitudes bears witness to the supreme 
power of his principle, as well as to the supreme devotion 
of the man to his ruling idea. He did not, however, 
altogether escape reproach. A partisan, William Prynne, 
in the controversial bitterness of the period of the Com- 
monwealth, characterized him as "The time-serving Pro- 
teus and ambidexter divine"; to which Dury replied by 
saying that he was "The unchanged, constant, and single- 
minded peacemaker". He wrote without bitterness, 

"I have ever endeavoured and professed myself to be extra parUi; 
and accordingly have maintained the practice of rules and principles 
which I made usef ull alike towards all, to serve all, in the best thmgs 
according to emergencies." 

How clear and truthful his defence was, is evident 

when we read his vindication of taking the oath of alle- 
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gianoe to the Commonwealth, which is given in his pam- 
phlet, A case of Conscience resolved, and in subsequent 
answers to scruples in that matter. He begins by re- 
stating the principles and rules of edifying discussion 
which he had laid <lown for himself in his conferences; 
then he seeks to apply these "according to emergencies". 
We will not follow him through this illuminating discus- 
sion of the obligations of allegiance to successive forms 
of government. His career is an example of the real 
consistency of a life of principle through trying changes 
of circumstances — of the possibility of living at any time 
by Christian principles which shall stand the test of all 
times. 

A minor but interesting illustration of Dury's fidelity 
to his ruling idea is to be found in his discussion of another 
matter in his book Concerning Meddling with State 
Matters, or what in our day we should call preaching 
politics. While he carefully distinguishes the mutuiJ 
obligations and relations of the magistrate and the 
minister, he does not deny the right of the minister to 
teach what the obligations of the magistrate are, as he 
would admonish other persons; but he deprecates the 
habit of judging as to matters properly belonging to the 
civil authority, and particularly of "advertizing State 
Matters" in the pulpit. Noticing among his numerous 
writings one entitled Israel's Call to March out of Babylon 
unto Jerusalemy a sermon delivered to Parliament on a 
day of himiiliation — one of those Fast days on which 
ministers feel more at liberty to meddle with State mat- 
ter3, — I took it up and read it with some curiosity to see 
whether Dury had deviated from his own principles and 
rules. I noticed that in his prefatory response to the in- 
vitation of Parliament to have it printed, he slipped 
in the remark that the shortness of the time would not 
permit him to proceed to a full application; I found, 
however, in the discourse a full exposition of the rela- 
tions and duties of magistrates and preachers, but there 
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was not a paragraph in this plain spoken enforcement of 
those mutual obligations which would indicate what the 
particular questions of State were that might then have 
been agitating Parliament. He "advertised" no State 
matters in dispute between parties, while he did not 
hesitate to score practices of rulers which should be con- 
demned. For example, he says that while it is lawful 
to seek places, 

''God hath ordained all such places, not for a private use, that a 
man should get into it to sit safe, and warm, and hi^. . . . Look 
to your aim which you know best." 

He compares such place hunters to Shebna, who 

"in a time of trouble provided for himself, and God sendeth the 
prophet to him to tell hun that he had made his reckoning without 
his host; that he made account to settle himself on hi^, but that 
God would turn him down low." 

One cause of party strife among Protestants he finds 
in their use of imperfect and worldly means. He de- 
plores their mistake of managing Protestantism as a 
State religion rather than as true professors of Christian- 
ity. That way is "little relative to Charity, and either 
is carried on in the way of Liberty or of Authority". 
He warns holy men in the ministry of the danger of be- 
coming partisans on the one side or the other in par- 
ticular matters of civil government. As a Presbyterian 
he would apply the same higher law of charity to the 
government of the Church: 

^The object of Classical Presbyterianism^ is to entertain Brotheriy 
Conferences and Consultations about spiritual matters, for mutual 
Edification and support in the ways oi God; and^ not to interfere 
with the Congregations in any of the particular affairs which are not 
voluntarily brought unto them as a Case wherein their judgment is 
sought; for no particular church, by its submission to a Classis, is 
to be deprived of any right which it hath within itself, but is rather 
to be confirmed therein." 

He warns ministers of the peril of using any other 

means in the cause of the Reformation than 

''that which Christ hath used and sanctified unto them. Satan 
overreaches them in their Counsels of a Worldly way of Policy, 
because Satan is an old Master of the Trade of Policy and Power, 
which of late they as young prentices were beginning to take up." 
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In Dury's age toleration had not been accepted as A 
general principle of government. In the same collec- 
tion in which I found his sermon on IsraeCa Call, there 
was another by an Oxford prelate containing an elaborate 
argument against religious toleration. But that travel- 
ler "in the way of love" had seen a light which was hidden 
from the University scholar; in it Dury had gained 
a more excellent view of the nature and limits of the 
supreme authority of the State. He said of his own 
hope for the peace of the Chiurch: 

"I did not aim so mudi at a bare Toleration betwixt us and the 
Lutherans, as at a public profession of Brotherhood whereupon I 
conceived a Toleration would follow of itself in matters of less dif- 
ference which .would be no just occasion of offense." 

Having thus learned a more excellent way than bare 
Tolerance in the Chiux^h, he gained also a more just and 
liberal view of the relations between Church and State. 
Though as others he fell back upon the power of the State 
for the regulation of outward observances of religion, 
he maintained that 

'"the law should be serviceable to the conunon good, and in emer- 
gencies, if no positive law be extant to determine the circumstantial 
way of using power and authority, then the general law of Nature 
and Christiamty is to take place; which is the law of liberty. . . . 
This law is, give no occasion to the flesh, but by love serve one 
another; and the rule of this service is, whatever you would have 
others do to you, do ye the same likewise/' 

After a long life of fifty years of devoted labours, his 
travels were ended, and Dury found a resting-place in his 
old age at Cassel; yet in his retirement there, apart from 
his friends, he continued his endeavours by writing letters 
to the universities and men of eminence in behalf of the 
union of the Reformed and Lutheran theologians. 
Among the encoiuragements which he once said had 
strengthened him against straits and oppositions were 
""the counsels of the chief statesmen that were rational 
and prudent in the ways of true government". But 
to the end he found among the theologians irreconcilable 
differences, and though some sent appreciative replies to 
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his letters, others decidedly rejected his appeals. Among 
them he had sown the good seed on stony ground. So 
at the close of his prolonged life-work of fifty years he 
seems to himself to have spent his strength in vain. 
A few years before he died he wrote to . the Princess of 
Cassel: 

'The principal fruit which I have received from all toil is that 
from without I see the misery of the Christians, which is very much 
greater than that of the pagans and the other nations; I see the cause 
of that misery, I see the detect of the remedy, and I see the cause of 
that defect; I have no other reward than the testimony of my con- 
science." 

Was such a life spent in vain? Unpractical in his time 

his aims may have seemed to be; but does he fail who 

sees and follows ideals beyond his time?. It is given 

to one to sow, and another generation shall reap. Once 

before, midway in his career, when some of his labours 

had come to naught, Dury had written: 

^'Although my earnest and constant solicitations have not been so 
e£Fectual as I could wish, yet I must bless God that they have not 
been altogether without effect; for although there is not much ap- 
pearing outwardly yet some grounds are laid which I am confident 
the gates of Hell shall not be able to shake." 

In this nobler confidence, and with a good conscience, 
though without signs of the fruit of his labours, in his 
eighty-fifth year he entered into his rest. He had kept 
the vow of his youth. With singleness of mind he had 
been true to his aim. Through wars in the world, and 
amid strife of tongues in the Church, he had walked in 
" the way of doing all things in love*': for he saw a better 
country, and he died in faith, not having received the 
promises, but having greeted them from afar. He being 
dead yet q>eaketh; and not he alone. Others have 
caught his spirit. In every generation since there have 
been some, like him, who have sought the peace of the 
Church and pursued it. Into their labours we have 
entered. Their prayers are our heritage; the fruits of 
their devotion are within reach of our hands; the harvest 
of their sowing is already white for us to reap. 
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Shall this generation pass away until these things be 
fulfilled? After the greatest war of history the world 
will be ready for the greatest triumph of Christianity. 
Shall there be one Church of God on the earth with faith 
equal to this coming day of the Lord? For this the 
preparation now required through all our divided Churches 
is first of all the mutual confession of our common sin of 
continued schism. 
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the age wiU welcome.** — Western Christian Advocate. 
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J mportant New Books 



By W. P. LIVINCSTONE 

' MART SLESSOR OF CALABAR: Pioneer Missionary. 

IlL 12mo. Net, $1.50 

The life story of ''Mary Slessor of Calabar'' rivals in many particulars the thrilling 
w story of the devotion and the heroism of David Livingstone. The mission to Calabar 
was to what were regarded as the most degraded natives of Africa. Strange horors 
were practised amon^ them; their land was peculiarly insalubrious — ^fx^quently even 
the n^nroes were visited by pestilential diseases of the swamp-lands where stronger 
tribes had driven them. It nad one of the chief supply-areas for the slave-trade. And 
this poor Scotch lassie, who had been a weaver in the mills, went out among them to 
the strangest experiences, to almost incredible adventures and hardships, with little 
or no protection but her faith and courage, and worked what must be regarded as 
> almost miracles of regeneration by the wonderful spirit that was in her. Her success 
: was very nreat, and the results of her service will multiply as the years pass. She 
' was one of the great and blessed missionaries of the Faith. 

^ By J. N. OCILVIE, D.D. 

THE APOSTLES OF INDIA. The Baird Lectures for 1915 

12ma Net, $1.50 

} Reeords of the great Christian missionaries of all sects for nineteen centuries. 
Founded on the original sources of information, typical extracts are given from the 
actual words of the apostolic worker. A direct, vivid impression of personalitv is thus 
conveyed. Beginning with the tradition of Thomas Didymus, recordme the labors and 
life of St Francis Xavier and many others down to Alexander Duff, we nave a narrative 
which, if it is of supreme importance to the special student of missions, is b:^ no means 
without a truly fascinating interest for laymen. The romance of religious history is in 
these ffreat personalities bearing witness to a great ideal, in the memory of them that 
is held by that great, teeming land, in Uie con&ct of civilizations and faiths. 

^ By GEORGE ADAM SMITH, P.P., LL.D., Litt.D. 

, ATLAS OF THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE HOLY LAND. 
^ Folio, Sixty Maps in Color. Net, $7.50 

Designed and edited by George Adam Smith, HJ)^ LLJ)., Litt. D., Prin- 
j dpal of The University of Aberdeen. Prepared under the direction of 

J. P. Bartholomew, ULD., F JLS.E., F JI.G.S. 

The Atlas lone announced and eagerly anticipated by many is now completed. 
Principal Smithes Historical Geography of the Holy Land has taken a secure place 

^ as the most authoritative book on the subject. The fact that that work is now in its 
seventeenth edition is the strongest proof of its really great value for a large and 
thorough knowledge of the Bible. His comprehensive and descriptive survey is based 
on personal acquaintance with the land, intimate knowledge of the explorations and 

\ discoveries of the last thirty years, and a recognition of the finest results of Biblical 
criticism. The long delayed companion Atlas, which has been in preparation since 1894, 
is now ready. It contains sixty maps, which were prepared under the direction of J. G. 
Bartholomew. LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., cartographer at the Edinburgh Geographical 
Institute. The united labors of two such skillful authorities have produced an Atlas 
absolutely indispensable to all students of the Bible. Among the noteworthy features 
of these maps are the recognition of the physical and political aspects of the early world; 
a consideranon of the economic and historical geography of the land, exhibiting divisions, 
frontiers, and historical sites at various periods; illustrations of various conceptions of 
the Holy Land and of the ancient world to which it belonged; and a series of notes to the 
maps based on ancient and modem authorities. This Atlas is a prime necessity for the 
library of every theological seminaiy, college and university. 
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Hodder & Stoughton Booki 

By RT.HON. ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, RC.FJt&,DJ^ MJ, 

Author of Tmrndatloiw of BdM^ etc 
THEISM AND HUMANISM. The Gilford Lectures. Svo. Net, $L75 
The reception of this book has proY^ one of the author's main contoitiona— the feeling 
that life has been losing in spintoal values insofar as the new rationalism and humanism 
are negative, has evid^tly been very general Not only with professed religionists but 
with me thinking man and woman of every faith and unf aith, this book has made both 
a profound impression and a popular success. In it Mr. Balfour points out how 
the naturalistic interpretation of life fails to do justice to the permanent value of 
human effort, while, on the other hand, the theistic interpretation not onlv does this but 
gives it an adequate settin^r. The arj^ument from design is not discredited but made more 
emphatic by aesthetics, ethics and scientific truth. The deeper reading of external nature 
as well as of tbe mind and soul of man leads the author to lay the stress not on adjust- 
ments and adaptations but on the character of the results obtained. The anrament from 
design thus becomes the argument from value. The highest conception of God is diown 
to include not only the metaphysical emphasis on His all-inclusive unil^, but also tiie 
reliffious dconand for the ethical personality. These luminous discussions whidi are 
conducted from thepoint of view of common sense are constructive rather than critical 
in their purpose. They appeal to the philosopher as well as to the plain man. and have 
taken a sure place among the noteworthy contributions to theological thou|^ 

By REV. PRINCIPAL PETER TAYLOR FORSYTH, M.A., D.D. 

THEOLOGY IN CHURCH AND STATE 12ma Net, $1.25 

In this striking work Principal Forsyth insists on the necessity of dogma. The 
church, he savs, cannot lie in a ''viscous reUgiousit/'— without a dear central concept of 
a definite faith it loses its very being. He conceives the place of the church in the 
community to be a commanding one. yd would have the present churches more separate 
from the state rather than less, but holding the final end m view of "a perfectly free and 
fertile connection between powers that cannot lie apart^ A book of authinrity and 
weight "Dr. Forsyth writes masterfully and yet loyally on every subject; and what- 
ever subject Dr. Forsyth writes on we find pleasure and profit in it. . . . We mi^^t 
^n the book anywhere and find something said memorably on some living issue." 
Sxpontoty rimes. "Proves that even in these days a work of theology can be a work 
of literature. ... As for his methods of argument, the took is abundant proof of 
their subtlety and force. Perhaps, however, his most striking gift is his power of 
phrase. . . . Whatever the eye falls upon arrests the mind.**— nSprin^^m 
R^pubUoan. 

By FATHER STANTON 

LAST SERMONS IN ST. ALBANY HOLBOBN 

Edited with a Preface by E. F. Russell, M.A. 12iiio. Net, $1.50 

The fervent voice that drew hundreds of men, many of them from great distances, 
whenever Father Stanton was announced to preach is stilL It had seemed to aom^ 
for whom the man's marvellous personality was dominant, that his warm, living words 
could never be put in cold print without failing to convey the sense of nearness to 
religion's very heart which his spoken word had given. But Sir William NicoU, adeep 
admirer of the man, though not a member of his sect, had had a shoroiand 
writer take down many sermons. It was found that they had in them such loveoness 
of bought, such power of holiness, such consecration of insight, that they could not 
fail to give some understanding of the man's wonderful work, and to be of the most 
intimate value to all truly religious souls. Father Stanton's message reached men of 
all faiths, from Unitarian to Roman GathoUc, and this book of his sermons shovld have 
a wide appeal 
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Theological and Religious 



By S. R. DRIVER, D.D. 

STUDIES IN THE PSALBIS. Edited by C. F. Barney, D. litt 

12mo. Net, $1^0 

These studies were collected for publication after the death of Dr. Driver, in accordance 
witii his wish, and the feeling of those familiar with them that so much of inspiration 
and of scholarship should be cast in permanent form and made generally a c cessible. 
These are no mere literary exercises, neither are thev the rather abstract raptures 
with which some have discussed the Psalms. Dr. Driver's method was carefully to 
examine the text of each psalm, next endeavorins: to ascertain the historical situation 
in which it was called forth, the meaning it was mtended to convey to those for whom 
it was written, and, finally, to illumine its deeper meaning and permanent spiritual 
values in a way wholly inimitable. There is an mdex for ru erence. 

By JAMES ROBERTSON CAMERON, At. A. 

THE RENASCENCE OF JESUS 12mo. Net, $1^0 

A very wonderful effort to restore Jesus to the age which has so largelv lost Him. 
Because the author is in his mind fully, deeply, honestly sympathetic with the zntg^iat, 
not grudgingly admitting for the sake of argument what he inwardly battles against 
he has made a great boo£ He spesJcs from a real at-oneness with his age, and forward- 
looking minds will feel that he speaks their language, knows their thoughts. It is 
not too much to predict that it will bring a lost strength and beauty back to many 
lives. It is a book sreat in conception and successful in execution. Discussion d 
Modem Literature, Modem Art, Modem Philosophy, brings him triumphantly to his 
consideration of The Christ That Was and Is To JBe. 

By J. G. SIMPSON 

Aoihor of *Xairlstian Ideals,** ""Oiristas me Spirit and the Bride^** 

GREAT IDEAS OF REU6I0N 12mo. Net, $L60 

A collection of sermons which take the dvnamic view of the Christian religion, be- 
lieving that it is great enough, vital enough, to be the rdigion of every age and every 
time; that it need not fear change^ need not deny the validity of shifting social 
demands, but must alwavs prove a strong, live force, adequate to any period, darinff 
to grapple with the problems which it bnngs. Various, and illustrated from a ri^ 
experience, are these sermons of a erowing^ living faith. No one can read them without 
a deepening of his confidence in tibe adequacy of the Christian faith to the world of 
to-day. Problems which have the keenest interest for all progressive and liberal 
thinkers are illuminated by a strong intelleet 

By W. B. MACLEOD 

THE AFFUCnONS OF THE RIGHTEOUS 12mo. Net, $L60 

Most searching and original are the reflections of Dr. Madeod on this great problem 
of man. The Mssons which he draws from the great Book of Job and from the Gospel 
are in direct relation to the needs and questiomngs of human beings of to-dav. The 
book is one that every minister should read and ponder well, for it will enrich his own 
teaching and thought; but it is also well fitted for the consideration of the eamest 
layman--seldom have the great mysteries of human aflSiction been made to hold so 
wonderful a revelation of Divine power and purpose. To experience this book is to 
know an influence of fhettiming and ennobling thought 
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